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Editorials 


LAW, LIBERTY AND TRADITION 
\ RECENT PHENOMENON of the Supreme Court’s 


consideration of cases involving the validity of statutes, 

state and federal, has been its obviously pronounced 
unwillingness to act as a judicial censor of legislative bodies. 
In the field of civil liberty, the tendency is in an exactly op- 
posite direction. ‘The Court has struck down statute after 
statute involving freedom of speech and freedom of assembly 
as undue encroachments on the liberties of the citizen. 

One of the most important cases in the group of decisions 
in the field of civil liberties, which runs counter to what may 
be called the general trend, is Minersville School District vs. 
Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586. In this controversy, a member of the 
sect known as “Jehovah’s Witnesses” was involved. Two chil- 
dren had been expelled from the public schools of Miners- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for refusing, as required by a school regu- 
lation having the force of law, to salute the national flag as 
part of a daily school exercise. The children conscientiously 
believed that such a gesture was forbidden by Sacred Scrip- 
ture; and, in a suit by the children’s father, the lower courts 
had restrained enforcement of the regulation as to them. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a vote of eight to one, 
reversed the judgment below and held the regulation enforce- 
able. The opinion of Justice Frankfurter, writing for the 
majority of the Court, seems based on the supposed fact that 
the necessity of fostering national unity through inculcating 
loyalty for the flag transcends all other considerations: 
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The ultimate foundation of a free society is the binding tie of cohesive 
sentiment. Such a sentiment is fostered by all those agencies of the mind 
and spirit which may serve to gather up the tradition of a people. . . . “We 
live by symbols.” The flag is the symbol of our national unity, transcending 
all internal differences, however large, within the framework of the Consti- 
tution. . . . The precise issue, then, for us to decide is whether the legisla- 
tures of the various states and the authorities in a thousand counties and school 
districts of this country are barred from determining the appropriateness of 
various means to evoke that unifying sentiment without which there can 
ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious (p. 596). 


This, of course, sounds patriotic and plausible, particularly 
at a time of great national crisis. Yet it is difficult to avoid 


the logic of Justice Stone’s ringing dissent: 
g ging 


The law which is thus sustained is unique in the history of Anglo-American 
legislation. It does more than suppress freedom of speech and more than 
prohibit the free exercise of religion, which concededly are forbidden by the 
First Amendment and are violations of the liberty guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth. .. . It is not denied that such compulsion is a prohibited infringement 
of personal liberty, freedom of speech and religion, guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights, except in so far as it may be justified and supported as a proper exercise 
of the state’s power over public education. .. . 

Concededly the constitutional guarantees of personal liberty are not always 
absolutes. Government has a right to survive and powers conferred upon 
it are not necessarily set at naught by the express prohibitions of the Bill of 
Rights. It may make war and raise armies. . . . It may suppress religious 
practices dangerous to morals, and presumably those also which are inimical 
to public safety, health and good order. . . . But it is a long step, and one 
which I am unable to take, to the position that government may, as a sup- 
posed educational measure and as a means of disciplining the young, compel 
public affirmations which violate their religious conscience (p. 601). 


Where does the decision of the majority in the Gobitis case 
leave us with reference to civil liberty and to its constitutional 
guarantees? It could be very significant, if it were sympto- 
matic of the trend of the Court over the last several years to 
pay less and less attention to the doctrine of stare dectsis. 
Moreover, the opinion of Justice Frankfurter serves to cast 
considerable doubt on the continuing juristic validity of the 
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historic decision in Pierce vs. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510, 
the so-called Oregon school case. Thus, while the opinion 
of Justice McReynolds in the Oregon case stresses the natural 
right of the parent to educate his children and the fact that 
the child is not the mere creature of the State, Justice Frank- 
furter, writing for the majority in the Gobitis case and citing 
the Oregon case as an authority, suggests that the result there 
reached is “because of reluctance to permit a single iron-cast 
system of education to be imposed upon a nation compounded 
of so many strains.” Is this to be taken to mean that policy 
merely. . not natural right is now to be regarded as the basis 
of a parc...'s right to control the education of his children? 
Other illustrations of the same trend away from stare decisis 
will come readily enough to mind, in cases like Erie Railroad 
vs. Tompkins, 304 U. S. 64 (1937), which reversed a prece- 
dent that had stood for almost a century. There is also the 
case of Helvering vs. Hallock, 309 U.S. 106, which reversed 
earlier decisions of the Court supposedly controlling. Justice 
Roberts, dissenting in that case, with Justice McReynolds 
concurring with him, had this to say about the matter: 


If there ever was an instance in which the doctrine of stare decisis should 
govern, this is it. Aside from the obvious hardship involved in treating the 
taxpayers in the present cases differently from many others whose cases have 
been decided or closed in accordance with the settled rule, there are the 
weightier considerations that the judgments now rendered disappoint the just 
expectations of those who have acted in reliance upon the uniform construction 
of the statute by this and all other federal tribunals; and that, to upset these 
precedents now, must necessarily shake the confidence of the bar and the 
public in the stability of the rulings of the courts and make it impossible for 
inferior tribunals to adjudicate controversies in reliance on the decisions of 
this court. To nullify more than fifty decisions, five of them by this court, 
some of which have stood for a decade, in order to change a mere rule of 
statutory construction, seems to me an altogether unwise and unjustified 


exertion of power (p. 129). 


There you have, in the reasoned language of a great jurist 
who in no sense can be classified as an ultra-conservative, an 
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opinion of some of the evils that result from refusing to follow 
well-settled rules and principles laid down in previous cases. 
More recently, Chief Judge Irving Lehman of our New York 
Court of Appeals, at the meeting of the New York State Bar 
Association, January 24th, 1941, observed: 


There are some, indeed, who say that the law of this land, as pronounced 
and administered by the highest court of this land, in January, 1937, was 
very different from the law of the land, pronounced and administered by the 
same Court in January, 1941 ; or even, some say, in January, 1938. If history 
could prove that these changes in the law have come through decrees of 
legislative bodies in the exercise of their unrestrained will, or by judges who 
determine what is the law in accordance with their own judgment and benevo- 
lent will instead of ‘“‘by the artificial reason and judgment of law,” then what 
we call law is, indeed, only a fiction, and what we call liberty is not an 
inalienable right but is a privilege which may be granted or withheld by the 
will and in accordance with the judgment of those who control the govern- 
ment or administer the courts. Judicial despotism, though benevolent, is 
hardly to be preferred to a despotism of the majority in the State, and the 
tyranny of a majority, unrestrained by law, may threaten the fundamental 
rights of individuals no less than the despotism of a single man. 


Chief Justice Hughes once made the now famous statement 
that “the Constitution is what the judges say it is.” In the 
sense in which he doubtless meant it, that it is the function of 
the judicial branch of the Government to apply the Constitu- 
tion to, and interpret its meaning on, the facts of any particular 
case where a constitutional question is involved, the statement 
is sound. In the sense in which it is sometimes sought to be 
employed, that precedents may be disregarded and that you 
may change your Constitution merely by changing your 
judges, it is vicious and misleading. Yet, if we abandon com- 
pletely the doctrine of stare decisis, this is, unfortunately, just 
what the statement comes to mean. Then the civil liberty of 
today may well become the civil tyranny of tomorrow; and 
the guarantees contained in our Bill of Rights become mere 
platitudes written in the shifting sands of individual judicial 
idiosyncrasy. 

Fordham School of Law. IGNATIUS M. WILKINSON. 
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PIONEER IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


HE LATEST OUTPUT of Dr. Tansill’s facile pen 
adds perceptibly to his stature as one of the most pro- 
ductive and one of the most distinguished of contempo- 
rary historians." Granted the scale to which the work is drawn, 
it is nothing short of a tour de force. The reader marvels at 
the exhaustless erudition and energy with which the most di- 
verse and multitudinous sources are tracked down by a scholar 
with all the zeal of a detective. Then, too, the reader, if he 
be himself a scholar (and to scholars mainly is this book 
directed), will find himself in the very midst of the archives 
themselves, with the author at his service as an eminent bibli- 
ographer, kindly providing him with every conceivable docu- 
ment for the enrichment of his knowledge concerning the 
Secretary and his period, many and many a document, one 
may surmise, which the reader never would have suspected 
to exist. Indeed, when he puts himself in Dr. Tansill’s hands, 
the reader will discover previously unsuspected resources of 
American historical bibliography. For that is Dr. Tansill’s 
peculiar claim to supremacy among American historians. 
Because of the very large scale to which this work is drawn, 
and of its elaborate historical apparatus, not to mention its 
sumptuous format, the present volume enters the lists in deci- 
sive fashion as the champion of history as science as against 
the opposing concept of Lytton Strachey, Gamaliel Bradford 
and others, that history can never be science but must content 
itself with a modest niche in the great temple of literature. 
Men have long debated this theme and will continue to debate 
it in years to come, but the present work gives to the scientific 
school a powerful new weapon for its arsenal. 
Among the nineteen chapters to which the study directs 
itself, special students will find an exhaustive treatment of the 


'Tue Foreicn Poticy or THomas F. Bayarb, 1885-1897. By Charles Callan Tansill. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1940. Pp. xxxix, 800. $5.00. 
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Samoan Question, the Fisheries Dispute with Canada, the 
background of the Hawaiian issue, the troublesome Fur Seal 
Controversy, and that major issue of Cleveland’s diplomacy, 
the much controverted First Venezuelan Incident. Furnish- 
ing a comic interlude for some of these high issues was Her 
Britannic Majesty’s unworthy representative, Sir Lionel Sack- 
ville-West, whose reputation, already badly damaged, can 
never survive the trenchant phrases of the present author. 

Throughout these varied issues, Bayard is portrayed as a 
true liberal, firm toward the powerful, tender toward the 
weak, peace loving at all times, intellectually honest as in the 
Fur Seal controversy, where blunt men like Cleveland, crafty 
men like Blaine, clutched at straws which Bayard disdained, 
however excellent the underlying motive. One wishes that 
many pseudo-liberals of our day could bring themselves to 
serious study of this great-hearted nineteenth-century gentle- 
man. His was not the brand of liberalism to build up govern- 
mental tyranny at the expense of human freedom. 

In his approach to the Venezuelan Incident, Dr. Tansill 
cannot quite escape the temptation that besets all biographers, 
whether scientific or merely literary, namely that of a too 
jealous championship of their special character against the 
perhaps equally worthy adversaries whom he must needs en- 
counter. Thus with vast erudition, Dr. Tansill champions 
Bayard against a misguided world, peopled with the burly 
Cleveland, the malicious Olney, the contentious Salisbury, 
and various minor nuisances, Henry White, James R. Roose- 
velt and others, who here are weighed and found wanting, 
largely in terms of their ability or inability to catch the gleam 
of a future Anglo-American solidarity. 

Yet here it is that Dr. Tansill renders Bayard his most con- 
spicuous service. For no one who has read and inwardly 
digested this important work will ever again credit John Hay 
as the pioneer in Anglo-American rapprochement. Hay will 
retain his place as a contributing factor, naturally, but the 
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spade work had been done already, and very ably, too, by a 
predecessor who may have ranked in previous accounts as a 
rather minor Secretary of State, or a rather minor ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, but who now is seen in truer light 
as a genuine harbinger of good will. 

In this important contribution, the author increases his own 
stature at the same time that he has lifted to a new eminence 
not a minor but a major Secretary of State, not a minor but 
a major ambassador. 

Purdue University. Louis MARTIN SEARS. 


* * * 
RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD 


N A RECENT NUMBER of The Publishers Weekly 
f (March 1, 1941), Mr. George Colgan, “who has been 

selling religious books for 20 years at Brentano’s in New 
York,” was quoted as saying: 


Today more than ever a great number of people are turning to book of 
religion, inspiration, philosophy and psychology in their search for some kind 
of fundamental truth which will bring a sense of certainty and security 


(p. 1007). 


In the same issue, Mr. Lambert Grant, of Utica, sums up 
the impression, reported by several booksellers interested in 
religious books, as to current trends: 


The conflict abroad has brought about a generally more serious turn of 
mind among the public, while revolutionary changes taking place have de- 
veloped a demand for any thoughtful book, especially along religious lines, 
applicable to present day living (p. 1008). 


Of the fact of the “turning to books of religion . ... in 
search of some kind of fundamental truth” the publications 
of the last twelve months bear, I think, ample witness. 
Whether the “conflict abroad” is the sole cause of the “more 
serious turn of mind” is, perhaps, open to question. It is at 
least as likely that the present religious curiosity is to be 
linked, rather, with the crisis that followed World War One; 
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very much as the renouveau catholique and the Oxford Move- 
ment a century ago might be linked with the French Revolu- 
tion, or the Reformation (Protestant and Catholic) of the 
sixteenth century with the crisis of the ‘““End of the Middle 
Ages” half a century earlier. 

Whatever the cause, of the fact of the curiosity there can 
be little doubt. 

A popular writer like Lewis Mumford, content in the 
twenties with Story of Utopias, and in the thirties with Living 
Philosophies, has, in the forties, given us Faith for Living, 
in which he openly acknowledges the failure of science and 
philosophy to give a satisfactory foundation for human living 
and pleads, among other things, for a renewal of the notion 
of Sin. An extremely erudite student of Christian history, 
like Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette, can take time out 
between the third and fourth volume of a monumental History 
of the Expansion of Christianity to write Anno Domini, in 
which he prophesies “‘a fresh flood in the tide which has car- 
ried the influence of Jesus Christ to a higher point and ever 
wider areas than has any of its predecessors.” Symposia on 
religion are multiplying. A number of lectures by various 
religious leaders recently delivered in the Town Hall, New 
York, are destined to appear in a volume under the title Faith 
for Today. The University of Pennsylvania celebrated its 
bicentennial by a series of papers which have been collected 
under the title Religion and the Modern World. The Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion has- published 
the proceedings of the 1940 sessions in a Symposium which 
contains many striking declarations of opinion concerning 
spiritual values: 

Scholars, whether scientists, philosophers or theologians, are increasingly 
conscious of their collective responsibility for some measure of common leader- 
ship in American life and thought (p. 1). . . . The Conference was unani- 


mous in its conviction that modern civilization can only be preserved by a 
recognition of the supreme worth and moral responsibility of the individual 
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human person (p. 9). . . . America is ready for a spiritual and intellectual 
awakening (p. 48). . . . Those who claim to respect the distinct place of 
religion in modern culture but who refuse to grant that religion rests upon 
supernatural knowledge, or that it is superior to both philosophy and science, 
either know not what they say or are guilty of profound hypocrisy (p. 131). 
. . « I see on all sides a hunger for affirmations, for a world without con- 
fusion, waste or groping, a world that is full of order and purpose (p. 317). 


The University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial symposium 
is of particular interest.’ In its opening paper, M. Maritain 
pleads for: 
an integralist and progressive Christian position . .. a Gospel-minded 
Humanism . . . a Christian State . . . a Humanism which neglects nothing 
present in man. Such Humanism knows that man is made of nothing and 


that everything that comes from nothing tends of itself towards nothing; 
and it also knows that man is the image of God and that within man there 


is more than man (p. 11, 12). 


A Protestant theologian like Professor Joseph L. Hromadka 
admits that “the breakdown of theological liberalism and 
humanism opened the door to a new, more adequate under- 
standing of the divine revelation” (p. 21). Father McGarry, 
S.J., Editor of Theological Studies, finds that there are “cur- 
rents of thought in which Catholic and non-Catholic theology 
are proceeding, if not in the same path, at least in similar 
directions” (p. 39). Both Msgr. Ryan and Dr. Tillich plead 
for ethical standards—based, in the one case on law, in the 
other on love. Both Professor Calhoun of Yale and Professor 
Gilkey of Chicago link religion with education. 

Higher religion and intellectual enterprise belong together. Each gains 
from close association with the other. The two in conjunction, but neither 
one by itself, can move with hope toward more effective conquest of the chaos 
that again and again tends to engulf human living (p. 87). 


President Mackay of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
says bluntly: “The nations must know . . . that the only pos- 


IRELIGION AND THE MoperRN Wor.p. By Jacques Maritain, etc. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 192. $2.00. 
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sibility of having a stable and worthy political order is 
through God” (p. 142). 

Both the crisis and this religious curiosity pose questions 
for the Catholic conscience. Have we resources in our Faith 
which are fully adequate to the situation? Over against the 
maladies of totalitarianism, Fuehrerism, cynicism and pessi- 
mism—for these are the roots of our trouble—do our creed 
and code provide suitable medicines? The answer is simple: 
For totalitarianism, the unique Omnipotence of God, the 
Father Almighty; for Fuehrerism, the leadership of Christ 
the King; for the cynicism in regard to the slaughter and sacri- 
fice which are making a shambles of the world, the Mystery 
of the Cross, the dogma of Redemption; for the pessimism 
which denies both the natural capacities of reason and will 
and the supernatural possibility of Divine illumination and 
inspiration, the doctrine of Grace, of the Paraclete, of Com- 
munion with God. To meet the crisis four-square, we have 
but to link, with the Sign of the Cross, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 

If we believe in the Creatorhood of God and the creature- 
hood of man and nature, we have an answer not merely to the 
political paganism of attributing omnipotence to the State, 
but likewise to the economic heresy of pretending that the 
ownership of property is absolute, and to the “liberal” fallacy 
of looking for unlimited rights in ballot-boxes. If we give 
our supreme loyalty to Christ the King, to Jesus Christ, true 
God and true man, we shall not indulge in the folly of Fuehr- 
erism, of making demigods of either totalitarian dictators or 
democratic demagogues. If we believe that suffering to which 
we can give no meaning is evil and that sacrifice for which 
we can find no motive is folly, we shall not easily be resigned 
either to suicide corps parachuting to certain death over the 
Maginot line or to the starvation of innocent women and chil- 
dren who have had no voice in declaring war. If we believe 
both that human life can be lifted to a Divine level to which 
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it has no claim and that human conscience, by itself, is capable 
of discerning a socially adequate moral order, we shall not 
sink to the pessimism which is at the very root of the crisis 
from which the world is suffering. The world will be safe 
for something even better than democracy when the world 
returns to a belief in the dignity of every human person and 
the dependence of all things, including human persons, on 


God. 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 





The Catholic Hierarchy and 
United States Culture 


JOSEPH B. CODE 


HE FRONTIER THEORY in American history, 

first proposed by the late Frederick Jackson Turner of 

the University of Wisconsin,’ suffers a rude shock 
when it faces the expansion of the Catholic Church under the 
direction of the archbishops and bishops of the United 
States.” According to Professor Turner, life on the American 
frontier caused a startling metamorphosis in Europeans who 
had come to the New World, changing them into Americans, 
chiefly because of the exigencies of the wildness of the vast 
stretches of our present middle west. Thus, a new civiliza- 
tion was evolved, which in time was transplanted to the east- 
ern seaboard by such men as Andrew Jackson and Lincoln, 
thus preserving the Union from too intimate a contact with 
Europe and the culture of the Old World. 


1In 1893, Turner published The Frontier in American History. The theory was 
disseminated by special studies, such as Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri 
and History of the Fur Trade, by H. M. Chittenden, and others listed by Everett E. 
Edwards in References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History, United 
States Department of Agriculture, bibliographical contributions, No. 25 (October, 1935). 

2Several articles bearing out this contention have appeared from time to time, the 
most important being that of Eugene Shiels, S.J., “The Frontier Hypothesis: A 
Corollary”, in Mid-America, XVII (1935), and that of Raphael N. Hamilton, S.J., 
“The Frontier and the Catholic Historian,” in The Catholic Historical Review, XXV 
(1939-1940). The former article points out the importance of a consideration of the 
mission as a frontier institution and indicates the need of studying the activities of 
the organized hierarchy of the United States. Dr. Herbert Bolton’s article, “The 
Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies,” in The American 
Historical Review, XXIII (1917), relates specifically to the Spanish Borderlands. 
There are also histories of the missions, such as The Spanish Missions of Georgia, 
by John Tate Lanning (1935), The Catholic Indian Missions of Maine, by Sister 
Celeste Leger (1929), and a score of others; but what is needed is a study of the 
missions in general as an institutional factor in American Catholic history. 
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PIONEERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


Fortunately, this restricted view of social and cultural de- 
velopment is becoming less accepted as time goes on. Where 
Turner excluded from the scene of American adventure the 
flashing figures of Spanish conquistadores and of French ex- 
plorers, to say nothing of the Cross as it was carried from 
Florida to Maine and the St. Lawrence, and then westward 
until the whole land has seen the passage of the Faith, such 
historians as Bolton, Thwaites and Bourne have demanded a 
wider vision of the American scene. 

These latter and, of course, their many followers declare 
that the wilderness of Turner was no wilderness at all, but that 
rude as the living conditions might have been for the pioneers 
of the West, these men were not of aboriginal roots but of the 
civilization of the Old World. Neither do they regard the 
country as a theater wherein the colonists of the East played 
the only roles in the drama of the wilds. They insist that the 
composite picture of different nationalities carrying along 
with them their respective cultures, all of which had a com- 
mon European origin, is the one which the future historian 
must recognize.° 

It is this completely composite picture which should merit 
the attention of American Catholics, and, especially, the key 
position of the hierarchy in the history of the United States. 

Indeed, this authentic picture forms the background to any 
consideration of spiritual development in the story of Ameri- 
can life. Long before the frontier crossed the Mississippi and 
then the Rockies, the Catholic episcopate was established in 
the territories of the West. Louisiana was still Spanish when 
the Church set up her normal machinery there under Bishop 


3Cf. Reuben Gold Thwaites, France in America (1900); Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, Spain in America (1904); H. E. Bolton, History of the Americas (1928), in 
which he called for a study of the efforts of all the colonizing nations for a complete 
understanding of our national beginnings; Joseph Schafer, “Turner’s Frontier Philoso- 
phy,” in The Wisconsin Magazine of History (June, 1933). 
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Pefialver y Cardenas, a man with years of experience as a 
theologian and an administrator before his arrival in New 
Orleans.* His successor, Bishop DuBourg, had been president 
of Georgetown College and had founded St. Mary’s College 
in Baltimore.” Even when Joseph Rosati® was appointed 
bishop of St. Louis in 1826, and Mathias Loras’ was named 
bishop of Dubuque in 1837, there were few white settlements 
in the Middle West. 

It was not long until both St. Paul and Little Rock became 
see cities, not long until John Baptist Miége,* Roman-trained 





‘Luis Ignacio Maria de Pefialver y Cardenas, born in Havana, Cuba, August 3, 
1789, directed the building of the Havana Cathedral, and founded the Havana public 
library and the Casa de Beneficencia. In 1801 he was promoted to the metropolitan 
see of Guatemala, where he founded several schools and a hospital. See Joseph B. 
Code, Dictionary of the American Hierarchy (1940), 283-284. 

5Born in Santo Domingo, William Louis Valentine DuBourg was educated in Paris 
and served as Rector of the Preparatory Seminary of Issy, France, until the time of 
the French Revolution. Coming to America he joined the Sulpicians in Baltimore. 
He helped Mother Seton organize her community of American Sisters of Charity and 
the first Catholic school for girls in Baltimore. In Missouri, he founded St. Mary’s 
theological seminary and college at the Barrens, brought the Sisters of Loretto from 
Kentucky to open schools in his diocese, assisted the Religious of the Sacred Heart to 
make their first American foundation at St. Louis, called the Jesuits to take over the 
Latin school which he had begun in his see city and visited President James Monroe 
to ask for annual allowances in favor of the Indian missions he later established under 
the Jesuits. In New Orleans, he placed the Ursuline academy on a more solid founda- 
tion and founded a college for men. See Code, of. cit., 86-87. 

6In 1816, a member of the faculty of St. Thomas Seminary, Bardstown, Kentucky, 
and two years later superior of St. Mary Seminary at the Barrens, near St. Louis. 
Not only did he introduce into America the Sisters of St. Joseph from Lyons, France, 
but he welcomed into his diocese the Nuns of the Visitation and the Sisters of Charity 
of Emmitsburg. He was the author of The Life of Very Rev. Felix de Andreis (1900). 
See Code, of. cit., 304-305. 

7For seven years president of the Preparatory Seminary at Maximieux and for 
three years superior of the Grand Seminary of L’Argentiére in France. In America, 
first president of Spring Hill College, Alabama, and founder of Mount St. Bernard’s 
Seminary near Dubuque, he assisted Mother Mary Frances Clarke to organize her 
community of Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Cf. M. M. Hoffman, 
The Church Founders of the Northwest: Loras, Cretin and Other Captains of Christ 
41937). 

8In John Baptist Miége, S.J., may be seen typified the spirit and work of the Church 
on the American frontier. From 1849 to 1851 he taught first at the Jesuit house in 
Florissant, Missouri, and then at St. Louis University. Upon his appointment as 
first vicar apostolic of the Indian Territory, he became a power for good from the 
Missouri to the Rockies. As part of his educational plan he brought to Kansas the 
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and a university man, began to lay the foundation of many of 
the dioceses of the present provinces of St. Louis, Dubuque 
and St. Paul. Nebraska and the Dakotas were not yet States, 
and the stretches farther west were mere tracts. Yet when the 
frontiersmen reached the Rockies they found a Macheboeuf?® 
in Denver, and to the South, the hero of Willa Cather’s story, 
the intrepid Lamy,” in Santa Fé. Already in Texas a member 
of the hierarchy had been in residence since 1841. In this year, 
Bishop John Mary Odin, C. M., was given charge of the newly 
erected vicariate of Brownsville and this before Texas had 
been incorporated within the present territorial limits of the 


United States.” 

And yet all this was very little different from the situation 
a century before when the so-called frontier was moving across 
the Alleghenies into the valley of the Ohio, from the Great 
Lakes to Tennessee. Under Benedict Joseph Flaget, one time 


Benedictine Fathers and the first members of the now flourishing Sisters of Charity 
of Leavenworth. He also began a hospital and an orphanage. The architect of his 
cathedral—the first permanent cathedral to be erected on the Great Plains—was an- 
other great missionary, Father Francis Xavier de Coen, S.J.; for its decoration he 
chose Leon Pomrade, one of the finest fresco artists then in America. Upon his 
resignation as vicar apostolic, he became first rector of the Jesuit College in Detroit. 
His last charge was Spiritual Father at the Jesuit College, Woodstock, Maryland. 
Cf. “John Baptist Miége, S.J., 1815-1884, A Study in Frontier History,” by Sister Mary 
Paul Fitzgerald, in Historical Records and Studies, XXIV (1934); Sister Mary Paul 
Fitzgerald, Beacon on the Plains (1939), and Richard Joseph Bollig, History of Catho- 
lic Education in Kansas, 1836-1932 (1933). 

°Cf. W. J. Howlett, Life of Right Reverend Joseph P. Macheboeuf, D.D., Pioneer 
Priest of Colorado and Utah, and First Bishop of Denver (1908). 

10He introdueed the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati and the Sisters of Loretto at the 
Foot of the Cross, who opened up academies and schools both for Indians and whites. 
Cf. Louis H. Warner, Archbishop Lamy, An Epoch Maker (1936). 

The story of the Church in Texas is being told fully for the first time in the monu- 
mental work prepared under the auspices of the Knight of Columbus of Texas, four 
of the seven volumes having appeared already: Our Catholic Heritage in Texas. 
Bishop Odin, a missionary in Texas before he was raised to the episcopate, intro- 
duced the Ursulines, the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the Brothers of Mary and the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word and the Blessed Sacrament, all of whom opened up 
schools throughout his vast territory. Under his direction the Oblates began the 
College of the Immaculate Conception in Galveston in 1854 and the Brothers of 
Mary, St. Mary’s College, now St. Mary’s University in San Antonio. Cf. Vie de 
Mgr. Jean-Marie Odin (1896), and Sister Mary Angela Fitzmorris, Four Decades of 
Catholicism in Texas, 1820-1860 (1926). 
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professor in France and Georgetown, the diocese of Bards- 
town, erected before the great stream of pioneers had crossed 
the mountains, already boasted of three colleges for men and 
as many, if not more, academies for women.” Across the river, 
Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick” began his work as first 
bishop of Cincinnati when Ohio was still a wilderness, and 





12He was the friend of George Washington and Louis Philippe of France, the latter 
giving to his cathedral church at Bardstown a rare collection of paintings, as did 
Francis I, King of the Two Sicilies. An interesting discussion over these gifts may 
be found in The Illinois Catholic Historical Review, “The Curious Legend of Louis 
Philippe in Kentucky,” by Young E. Allison, VIII (1925-1926), 29-65, and “A Review 
of ‘The Curious Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky,’” by W. D. Pike, VIII (1925- 
1926), 195-214; and in The Catholic Historical Review, “The Gift of Kings,” by 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J., XIII (1927-1928), 657-661; “On Some Gifts of Kings,” by 
Young E. Allison, XIV (1928-1929), 250-253, and “Louis Philippe’s Donation to 
Bardstown Cathedral,” by Henry S. Spalding, S.J.. XIV (1928-1929), 569-572. Cf. 
M. J. Spalding, Sketches of the Life and Times, and Character of the Rt. Rev. Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget (1852); Ben. J. Webb, The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky 
(1884), and Sister Mary Ramona Mattingly, The Catholic Church on the Kentucky 
Frontier (1936). 

Bishop David, coadjutor to Bishop Flaget and for a brief period his successor, for 
seven years was a member of the faculty successively of Georgetown College, George- 
town, D. C., and of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. He carried into the 
West his great love for learning, encouraging the establishment of colleges and 
academies in Kentucky, and himself founded the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. The 
interesting fact that Henry Clay examined the students at the first public exercises of 
Nazareth is brought out by Sister Mary Christina, in her article “Early American 
Convent Schools,” in The Catholic Educational Review, XXXIX (1941), 30-35. In 
the nearby College of St. Rose, conducted by the Dominicans, Jefferson Davis studied. 
Bishop David wrote books and pamphlets, supported the press and helped spread 
good literature. Cf. Sister Columbia Fox, The Life of the Right Reverend John 
Baptist Mary David (1761-1841), Bishop of Bardstown and Founder of the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth (1925); Anna Blanche McGill, The Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth, Kentucky (1917). 

13Bishop Fenwick, although American born, was European trained, having been 
educated in Belgium and England. He established the Dominicans in the United States 
and helped found the College of St. Thomas in Kentucky, the first establishment of its 
kind under Catholic auspices in the western country. Like Flaget in Kentucky, he 
erected a Cathedral which was the pride of his see city, Cincinnati. Thirteen of the 
Cathedral’s paintings were the gifts of Cardinal Fesch, uncle of Napoleon, and a num- 
ber of its sacred vessels the gifts of Pope Leo XII. In addition to his founding of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Seminary and the Athenaeum, he started in 1831 The Catholic 
Telegraph, the first Catholic paper published west of the Alleghenies and today the 
oldest in the United States. Cf. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., The Right Reverend Edward 
Dominic Fenwick, O.P., Founder the Dominicans in the United States; Pioneer Mis- 
sionary in Kentucky, Apostle of Ohio, First Bishop of Cincinnati (1921). 
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Michigan, which was also under his jurisdiction, was known 
chiefly to the Indian and trapper; and yet he did not hestitate 
to open a school and an orphanage and to begin a seminary for 
those destined for the priesthood. Later, in Indiana, Bishop 
Bruté, already known for his piety, deep culture and learning, 
pursued the same course in a diocese which reached out into 
central Illinois and extended almost indefinitely beyond Chi- 
cago, then but a village of a few hundred souls. In the days 
when Abraham Lincoln was laboriously acquiring an educa- 
tion by candlelight, the learned Bruté was setting up for the 
Catholics of Vincennes a library of several hundred volumes. 
He also founded a college and a seminary, and a school for 
young women, the predecessor to the now famous college of 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods."* Some years later, farther north, 
under the successor of Bruté, Bishop Celestine De La Hailan- 
diére, the sisters and priests of the Holy Cross were to lay the 
foundation stones of the twin institutions of St. Mary’s and 
Notre Dame. 

But, just as the frontier moved westward, so also did it 
push its boundaries into the wilds of the north. Here the 
settlers also found the Church fully organized. When they 
came to Wisconsin and Michigan they met one of the most 
arresting figures in the history of the frontier. Born of noble 
parents in Carniola, Austria, Irenaeus Frederic Baraga had 
been educated for the bar at the University of Vienna, but 
deciding to become a priest, he chose as his special field of 
labor the New World. Once arrived among the Indians of 
the Great Lakes region, he added to his knowledge of several 
European tongues the mastery of several Indian dialects and 


'4Simon William Gabriel Bruté de Remur took his doctorate in medicine before he 
entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. A member of the faculty and later Rector 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, as 
Bishop of Vincennes he was founder of the Seminary of St. Charles and St. Gabriel's 
College, in Vincennes. Cf. Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, Simon Bruté de Rémur, first 
Bishop of Vincennes (1931); Sister Mary Theodosia, Life and Life-work of Mother 
Guérin, Foundress of the Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-W oods, Vigo County, 
Indiana (1904). 
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published no fewer than sixteen Indian grammars, diction- 
aries, catechisms and prayer books.” 

Then came the rush to the West, to the gold of California. 
When the prospectors reached the coast, they found the 
Church, consisting not merely of isolated congregations and 
itinerant missionaries, but a fully organized diocese already 
nine years old under its second bishop, Joseph Sadoc Ale- 
many.” It was not long until the present metropolitan see of 
San Francisco was erected. And yet the story of the California 
Church, amazing as it may seem in its growth and develop- 
ment, is not in the same category as the fantastic tale of Ore- 
gon, where an archdiocese was erected in 1846 with several 
suffragan sees. In reality a bishop had been in residence 
there since 1843, when Bishop Francis Norbert Blanchet was 
appointed vicar apostolic of Oregon with jurisdiction through- 
out the whole Northwest. After traveling 22,000 miles, by the 
way of Honolulu, Cape Horn, England and Boston, to be 
consecrated in Montreal, July 25, 1845, he returned in the 
plentitude of his priesthood to welcome the first pioneers to 
Oregon.” 

But no picture of the American frontier would be complete 
without its central figure, John Carroll, the pioneer bishop par 
excellence, whose problem was a territory stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi and even for a time into the region 
of the Rockies, when there were few settlers beyond the Al- 
leghenies and few east of them, except along the Atlantic 
Coast. And yet before the pioneers moved westward in any 
appreciable numbers, he was sending priests to the French 
settlements on the Mississippi, as well as into Kentucky and 


15His Cause for Canonization has already been introduced. Cf. Chrysostom 
Verwyst, O.F.M., Life and Letters of Rt. Rev. Frederic Baraga first Bishop of Mar- 
qguette (1900). 

16“Toseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P., Archbishop of San Francisco,” by Gaynor Madden, 
in Historical Records and Studies, VIII (1915). 

17Francis Norbert Blanchet, first Bishop of Oregon, July 24, 1846, published several 
works, one of which is a Chinook dictionary and catechism. Cf. Sister Letitia Mary 
Lyons, Francis Norbert Blanchet and the Founding of the Oregon Missions, 1838-1848 
(1940). 
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Michigan, and asking Rome for other bishops to help him 
spread the Faith and Christian culture in the new land. That 
he was as greatly interested in the frontier, as well as in the 
seaboard cities, may be seen from the fact that he dispatched 
some of his most learned men into the settlements, Gallitizin 
and Richard, for example, to bring into what to many seemed 
hopeless surroundings the cultural as well as the spiritual 
apostolate of the Catholic Church.” 

In short, the members of the American hierarchy loom large 
on the frontier horizon, spiritual giants many of them, who 
years before the frontier had disappeared, were standing on 
the thresholds of their humble cathedrals to welcome the cov- 
ered wagons and the flatboats, as they arrived with their hu- 
man cargo to begin life all over again. 

Pioneers of the plains, of the wilderness, of the mountains— 
such is the proud title of many of the bishops and archbishops 


of the United States. 


INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


But perhaps one of the most striking contributions of the 
American hierarchy to the cultural development of this coun- 
try has been its interest in the school. Even from the days of 
Carroll, the American bishops have taken a prominent part 
in the foundation of colleges, academies and other institutions 
of learning, to say nothing of the support they have given the 
parochial school. Indeed, John Carroll had no sooner been 
appointed bishop of Baltimore in 1789 than he issued a pas- 
toral letter making known the regulations of the First Na- 
tional Synod, whose opening theme was education.” ‘There 
was the almost simultaneous founding of Georgetown for the 


18Cf, Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
1735-1815 (1922) ; Sarah M. Brownson, Life of Demetrius Gallitzin, Prince and Priest 
(1873) ; Peter Henry Lemcke, Life and Work of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin 
(1940); “The Life of Father Gabriel Richard, 1767-1832,” by Paul M. Judson, in the 
Records of the American Historical Society, XXXVII (1926). 

Cf. Peter Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 
(1923); A History of the Councils of Baltimore, 1791-1884 (1932). 
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education of the laity, and for the clergy, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
in Baltimore.” 

Then came the foundation in 1803 of St. Mary’s College, 
also in Baltimore, which institution two years later received 
a university charter from the State of Maryland; a school for 
boys at Pigeon Hill, in Pennsylvania, and one at Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland,” all under the Sulpicians 
whom Bishop Carroll had brought from France for educa- 
tional work. Meanwhile, in New York the future bishop of 
Boston, Benedict Joseph Fenwick,” had begun the New York 
Literary Institute, while his cousin, the future bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, Edward Dominic Fenwick, was laying the foundation 
of St. Thomas College, Kentucky, the forerunner in that state 
of St. Mary’s College, begun in Marion County in 1821, and 
of St.. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, founded in 1829.” It was 
St. Joseph’s College which later gave two of its presidents to 
the hierarchy, Bishop Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds,“ who was 


20Cf. Coleman Nevils, S.J., Miniatures of Georgetown, 1634 to 1934 (1934) ; Charles 
G. Herbermann, The Sulpicians in the United States (1916); Joseph William Ruane, 
S.S., The Beginnings of the Society of St. Sulpice in the United States, 1791-1829. The 
history of clerical education in the United States is told by Lloyd Paul McDonald, S.S., 
The Seminary Movement in the United States; Projects, Foundations and Early De- 
velopment, 1784-1833 (1927), and by William Stephen Morris, The Seminary Move- 
ment in the United States: Projects, Foundations, and Early Development, 1833-1866 
(1932). 

21Edward F. X. McSweeny, The Story of the Mountain, Mount St. Mary’s College 
and Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland (1911). 

22Benedict Joseph Fenwick, S.J., was a scholar of the first order, and a pioneer of 
Catholic journalism. He wrote and published a number of books, drafted designs for 
new churches and schools, brought the Ursulines and the Sisters of Charity to New 
England, and reformed church music, publishing Church Music, a book which became 
widely used. Cf. “The Organizer of Church in New England, Bishop Benedict Joseph 
Fenwick (1782-1846),” by Robert H. Lord, in The Catholic Historical Review, XXII 
(1936) ; “The Right Reverend Benedict Joseph Fenwick, Second Bishop of the Diocese 
of Boston,’ by Orestes A. Brownson, in Brownson’s Quarterly Review, III (1846). 

23Francis Patrick Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations and Development in the 
United States, 1677-1850 (1924) ; Sebastian Anthony Erbacher, Catholic Higher Educa- 
tion for Men in the United States, 1850-1866 (1931). 

24Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds was successively a member of the faculty of St. Joseph's 
College and St. Thomas Seminary, both in Bardstown, Kentucky. Among his pub- 
lished works is his compilation of The Works of the Right Rev. John England, First 
Bishop of Charleston (1849). See Code, op. cit., 298-299. 
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elected to the see of Charleston in 1844, and Bishop Martin 
John Spalding,” who, after becoming coadjutor-bishop of 
Louisville, in 1848, succeeded in 1864 to the metropolitan see 
of Baltimore; both directed many cultural projects in their 
respective dioceses. While Mother Seton was training her 
daughters at Emmitsburg,” two Kentucky institutions—the 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross” and the Domin- 
icans*—were developing under the protection of Bishop 
Flaget, of Bardstown; while in Missouri the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart” were beginning their work of education at the 
request of Bishop DuBourg, lately consecrated Bishop of Lou- 
isiana and the two Floridas. In Louisiana, the Ursulines” 
were continuing for Bishop DuBourg the splendid work of 
education begun in 1727; in the East, the Visitandines of 
Georgetown” were being directed by Leonard Neale, the fu- 
ture archbishop of Baltimore.” Everywhere the Church under 
its hierarchy was laying the foundation of higher Catholic 


education, in the colleges for men, many of which some day 
would develop into well-known universities, and in the aca- 
demies for women, which were in truth the far-off beginning 


“Martin John Spalding was Roman trained and successively was professor and 
president of St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky, for twelve years. At one 
time he was also editor of the Catholic Advocate, helped establish the American Col- 
lege at Louvain, Belgium, and was the author of several books. Cf. John Lancaster 
Spalding, The Life of the Most Reverend M. J. Spalding (1873). 

*6Cf. Helene de Barberey and Joseph B. Code, Elizabeth Seton (1927, 1931). 

27W. J. Howlett, Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, Pioneer Missionary of Kentucky 
and Founder of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross (1915); Camillus P. 
Maes, The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx (1880); Anna C. Minogue, Loretto, Annals 
of a Century (1912). 

*8Anna C. Minogue, Pages from a Hundred Years of Kentucky History (1921). 
The account of the Ohio Dominicans, an offshoot of the Kentucky sisterhood and 
founded in 1830, is told in a brochure, Centenary of St. Mary’s of the Springs (1930). 

*°Louise Callan, The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America (1937); Mar- 
jorie Erskine, Mother Philippine Duchesne (1926). 

30Mother Austin Carroll, The Ursulines in Louisiana, 1727-1823 (1886); Henry 
Churchill Semple, The U:sulines in New Orleans (1925). 

31George Parsons and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 4 Story of Courage (1895). 

“Educated in Europe, Leonard Neale became President of Georgetown College and 
coadjutor bishop of Baltimore in 1799. See Code, of. cit., 252-253. 
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of that other chapter in the history of American culture— 
Catholic colleges for women, sometimes begun but always en- 
couraged by members of the hierarchy.” 

In fact, the basis for Catholic higher education had been 
laid when the Holy See in 1803 erected four new dioceses out 
of the vast jurisdiction of Baltimore. Seven years later, 
when Bishop Carroll died, the future of higher education 
was secure in the hands of the prelates who continued to carry 
it on with zeal and intelligence. In 1822, Bishop John Eng- 
land opened his philosophical and classical Seminary in 
Charleston, South Carolina;* five years later Bishop Du- 
Bourg began a Latin School in St. Louis, which was to be- 
come St. Louis University, and six years later encouraged the 
Lazarist, whom he had brought to America for educational 
and missionary work, to found their well-known St. Mary’s 
College at the Barrens, under the rectorship of Joseph Rosati, 
C. M., who was to become his coadjutor in 1823. But the most 
striking foundation of the time was the “Indian Seminary,” 
begun by the Jesuits in 1825 at Florissant, Missouri, also at 
the request of Bishop DuBourg. Thus when the First Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore was called in 1829, almost a 
score of colleges had been opened at one time or another in 
the province of Baltimore. Some had not succeeded, it is true, 
but those which survived were giving promise of an edu- 
cated laity in the years to come. 

Unfortunately, however, the period immediately following 
the First Provincial Council of Baltimore saw the rise of the 
Native American movement, directed especially against the 
Catholics. The good work of education went on, however, and 
the bishops made plans for additional schools in order to meet 


33Sister Mary Mariella Bowler, 4 History of Catholic Colleges For Women in the 
United States of America (1933). 

34Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John England, First Bishop of Charleston, 
1786-1842 (1927). The best edition of his works is The Works of the Right Reverend 
John England, First Bishop of Charleston, edited with an Introduction, Notes and 
Index, under the direction of the Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer (1908). 
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the demands caused by the increasing number of European 
immigrants, and the spread of the Church. Hence the years 
preceding the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore were 
marked by a notable increase in the number of educational in- 
stitutions under episcopal control. Bishop Edward Dominic 
Fenwick welcomed to his diocese in 1825 a young German 
priest, Frederic Résé, who as bishop was able to establish the 
college of St. Philip Neri in Detroit. In Chicago, Bishop 
William Quarter, only thirty days after his arrival in 1844, 
began the College of St. Mary, which within a year was char- 
tered as the University of St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago’s 
first institution of higher learning.” 

Meanwhile to the south, Bishop Michael Portier of Mobile 
had laid the foundation of Spring Hill College in 1830, the 
only Catholic establishment of higher education in that part of 
the country.” A similar institution which he had previously 
commenced in New Orleans closed its doors in 1825 upon his 
appointment as vicar apostolic of Alabama and the Floridas; 
but Louisiana did not remain long without a Catholic institu- 
tion of higher learning, for the Jesuits opened the College of 
St. Charles at Grand Coteau in 1834, the result of an appeal 
they had received from Bishop Anthony Blanc, of New Or- 
leans.” 

In the East, the hierarchy was further providing for the 
education of the immigrants crowding the Atlantic seaboard. 
Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick of Philadelphia was in- 
strumental in the establishment of Laurel Hill College, Penn 
Township, and of St. Mary’s College, Wilmington, the latter 
the first and only Catholic college in the State of Delaware.” 


35], E. McGirr, Life of the Rt. Rev. William Quarter (1850; 1920). 

Michael Kenny, S.J., Catholic Culture in Alabama (1931). 

Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., The Jesuits of the Middle United States (1938). 

38Francis Patrick Kenrick, Roman trained, a member of the faculty of St. Thomas 
Seminary, Bardstown, Kentucky, from 1821 to 1830, wrote a score of books on his- 
torical, theological and scriptural subjects. Cf. M. O’Connor, Archbishop Kenrick 
and his Work (1867); J. J. O'Shea, The Two Kenricks (1904) ; “St. Mary’s College, 
Wilmington, Delaware,” by Henry A. Brann, in the United States Catholic Historical 
Records and Studies, VII (1914). 
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In Western Pennsylvania, Bishop Michael O’Connor™ of 
Pittsburgh began St. Francis College at Loretto, in 1847, and 
in Virginia, Bishop Richard Vincent Whelan opened St. Vin- 
cent’s College and Seminary, Richmond, upon the plan of 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg.” That same year, 1841, Bishop 
John Hughes, coadjutor bishop of New York, succeeded in 
placing on a permanent basis St. John’s College, Fordham, 
with John McCloskey, the future bishop of Albany, and sub- 
sequently cardinal archbishop of New York, as its first presi- 
dent." In the western part of the State of New York the 
saintly John Timon, Vincentian bishop of Buffalo, opened the 
College of the Sacred Heart in Rochester in 1848, and the 
following year St. Joseph’s College in Buffalo.” 

At the close of the first half of the century, therefore, when 
the bishops were still struggling against poverty and faced 
with all sorts of problems, they had done a great deal for 
higher education. But by this time the strictly episcopal char- 
acter of the schools was changing, due chiefly to the arrival of 
the religious Orders from Europe, such as the Fathers of the 
Holy Cross, who, in 1841, had come to Indiana. Although 
many of these institutions had been asked for by the bishops, 
they lacked the purely episcopal character of the schools under 
diocesan management. Thus, when the Jesuits took charge of 
Holy Cross, Worcester, in 1843, at the invitation of Bishop 
Fenwick, of Boston, the school assumed the type of George- 
town rather than that of Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg. 


39Michael O’Connor, S.J., successively a member of the faculty and Rector of St. 
Charles Borromeo Seminary, Philadelphia, from 1841 to 1843, as first bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, opened St. Michael’s Seminary. After he resigned his see and entered the 
Jesuits, he became successively a member of the faculty of Boston College and Loyola 
College, Baltimore. Cf. Biographical Sketch of Fr. Michael O’Connor, S.J. (1873). 

49See Code, of. cit., 358, for a sketch of his life. 

41John G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, D.D., First Archbishop 
of New York with Extracts from his Personal Correspondence (1866); Arthur J. 
Scanlan, St. Joseps’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, 1896-1921, with an Account 
of the Other Seminaries of New York (1922) ; John Cardinal Farley, The Life of John 
Cardinal McCloskey, First Prince of the Church in America, 1810-1885 (1918). 

42Charles G. Deuther, The Life and Times of the Rt. Rev. John Timon, D.D., First 


Roman Catholic Bishop of Buffalo (1870). 
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Yet the purely episcopal schools did not pass entirely. A 
number of new institutions were begun by bishops in the years 
which preceded the convening in 1886 of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. Thirty years before, Newark’s first 
bishop, James Roosevelt Bayley, had established Seton Hall 
College, in South Orange, named in honor of his sainted aunt, 
Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton.” In the West, three educational 
institutions of the same nature were begun during this period: 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, founded by Bishop John 
Hennessy,“ of Dubuque, and now named after Bishop Mathias 
Loras, first bishop of Iowa; St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa, opened by Bishop John McMullen, first president of 
the University of St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago, and first 
bishop of Davenport;* and the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, started by Archbishop John Ireland. But whether the 
schools were under the immediate supervision of the hierarchy 
or not, the same Catholic culture found champions in the or- 
dinaries of the respective sees where these institutions were 
operating. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to see the bishops further 
reassert their interest in higher education when at the time of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore they decided to peti- 
tion the Holy See for a national university. Although this 
had been the hope of the prelates of the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil, it remained for such men as Archbishop James Gibbons 
of Baltimore and Bishops John Ireland, John James Keane, 
and John Lancaster Spalding thus to crown the century work 
of the American episcopate. 


48James Roosevelt Bayley, a convert, first bishop of Newark and eighth Archbishop 
of Baltimore, had been a member of the faculty of St. John’s Seminary, Fordham, from 
1844 to 1846, and its president from 1846 to 1853. Among his published works are: 
A Brief Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York 
(1853; 1870), and Memoirs of the Right Reverend Simon William Gabriel Bruté, D.D., 
first Bishop of Vincennes (1855; 1876). 

“4M. M. Hoffmann, The Story of Loras College, 1839-1939. The Oldest College in 
Iowa (1939) ; Centennial History of the Archdiocese of Dubuque (1937). 

James J. McGovern, The Life and Writings of the Right Reverend John McMullen, 


D.D., First Bishop of Davenport, Iowa (1888). 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Catholic University of America was founded in 1889 
as a pontifical institution. The beginnings were humble, as 
were the beginnings of the colleges which prepared the way 
for its foundation, but unlike some of them it was to grow with 
surprising quickness. This was due chiefly to the support giv- 
en it by the hierarchy. It would be supererogation even to 
mention what the bishops of the United States have done for 
the university. However it is interesting to note that for the 
past twenty years they have been coming to the university for 
their annual meetings, wherein problems dealing with Ameri- 
can life have been discussed and solutions for them agreed 
upon. In fact, the university may be looked upon as epitomiz- 
ing what the hierarchy has done in the field of education for 
American progress and culture. 

One of the closest bonds uniting the American hierarchy 
and the Catholic University is the number of the university’s 
professors and alumni who have become members of the 
episcopate. Among these are a cardinal archbishop, Patrick 
Joseph Hayes,“ former archbishop of New York, and two 
apostolic nuncios, Archbishop Paschal Robinson, titular arch- 
bishop of Tiana and present apostolic nuncio to Ireland, and 
Archbishop Philip Bernardini, titular archbishop of Anti- 
ochia in Pisidia and present apostolic nuncio to Switzerland. 
Likewise the university’s rectors have all been members of the 
episcopate: James John Keane, who died archbishop of Du- 
buque; Thomas James Conaty, who died bishop of Los An- 
geles and Monterey; Denis Joseph O’Connell, who became 
bishop of Richmond and died titular archbishop of Mari- 
amme; Thomas Joseph Shahan, who died titular bishop of 
Germanicopolis; James Hugh Ryan, the present incumbent 
of the See of Omaha; and Joseph Moran Corrigan, the pres- 
ent rector, titular bishop of Bilta. 


a 


46John Bernard Kelly, Cardinal Hayes: One of Ourselves (1940). 
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But the Catholic University is but the crowning effort of the 
hierarchy in the history of American culture. The parochial 
school system is unique in the history of the Church, for no 
other country can claim such an ambitious project which en- 
tails such sacrifice and evinces such foresight; and this because 
the American bishops were unwilling to accept the Prussian 
secular system of education which we have come to know as 
the public school. Fortunately for America, the American 
hierarchy has consistently refused to drink from so dangerous 
a source as that which has provided Nazi Germany with its 
system of total education at the hands of the State. The Ameri- 
can bishops share no responsibility for the chaos which many 
see obtaining in American education today. 

The work of the hierarchy has reached to the less priv- 
ileged, socially and economically, in the United States. Thir- 
ty-five years before emancipation brought certain educational 
rights to the American negro, the Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, under the protection of Archbishop Whitfield, were 
conducting a school for colored children, whereby the influence 
of these religious—perhaps the first of their color in the his- 
tory of the Church—reached out in various ways beyond Bal- 
timore.“” When the sisterhood was still young, the West was 
opening up, and into the new country many priests and bishops 
carried in their satchels altar vestments and linens made in 
Baltimore. Later, when the public school system was organ- 
ized, a number of the graduates of these religious became the 
first teachers in the City of Washington. Today, Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans and well-equipped grade and high 
schools throughout the South and in colored centers, in New 
York and Chicago, tell the story of what many of the country’s 
bishops have done and are doing for the negro of the United 
States. Under their direction, also, hundreds of Little Sisters 
of the Poor give homes to homeless colored men and women; 
hundreds of Sisters of the Good Shepherd rehabilitate way- 


—___. 


"Grace H. Sherwood, The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years (1931). 
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ward colored girls and lead scores of Magdalens to spiritual 
perfection; hundreds of other religious teach and nurse, in fact 
give their whole lives to the negro race. And in practically 
every instance all this is possible only because some bishop 
has begun the work, directs it, or sustains it, often at consider- 
able personal sacrifice. 

It would be impossible within the scope of this paper even 
to indicate the more particular contributions of certain bishops 
to other phases of American cultural life. A mere recital of 
names is dull, but one needs only to mention the Dante scholar, 
Bishop Burke of St. Joseph, Missouri, who for years was hon- 
orary president of the Dante Society of America; art col- 
lectors, such as Purcell and Flaget who brought to this country 
masterpieces from European galleries; composers such as the 
present Cardinal-archbishop of Boston and the Archbishop- 
bishop of Cleveland; scientists such as Whelan of Nashville; 
physicians such as Chatard of Indianapolis; lawyers such as 
De La Hailandiére of Vincennes, to say nothing of the theo- 
logians, philosophers, editors, lecturers, historians—too nu- 
merous to mention—who have been members of the American 
episcopate. Many were educated in the best schools of Europe 
and brought to their adopted land, in addition to their learn- 
ing, memories and experiences of an older social order and 
a cultural pattern which represented a civilization different 
from that of their fellow ecclesiastics born in the United States. 

In fine, what the nation has received from this body of men 
who have been leaders in things spiritual at all times and many 
of whom have been prominently active in national affairs is a 
story which some future historian must write. Yet it should be 
remarked at this critical period of world tension that the 
American hierarchy reveals definite lines of contact, social, 
cultural and religious, with the best that is in the Old World. 
Indeed, it is a channel by which much that is worthwhile in 
western civilization is transmitted to the United States. 





Henri Bergson 


Spiritual and Literary 
Influence 


FERNAND VIAL 


ENRI BERGSON died on January 5th of this year. 
Expressing to Mme Bergson the official condolences 
of the French State, the Minister of National Educa- 

tion, M. Jacques Chevalier, author of two books’ and many 
articles on Bergson, wrote that Bergson had been “a fore- 
runner and an artisan of the French Renaissance.” 

The successor of Bergson in the chair of psychology at the 
Collége de France, M. Edouard Le Roy, who adopted Berg- 
sonism with enthusiasm, said of this new philosophy: “on peut 
déclarer la révolution qu’elle opére égale en importance 4 la 
révolution kantienne ou méme 4 la révolution socratique.’”” 
M. Albert Thibaudet wrote: “nous lui voyons un présent [a 
cette philosophie de la durée] c’est a dire une action indiscu- 
table sur la vie intellectuelle non seulement francaise, non 
seulement européenne, mais universelle.”* M. Gaultier, in 
his excellent book on Les Maitres de la pensée francaise, re- 
served a prominent place for Bergson: ‘“Profond philosophe 
de l’intuition, de la vie et de la liberté, il aura été par surcroit 
un bon ouvrier de la renaissance francaise.’ 


1Bergson (Paris, Plon, 1926) and La wie de l’esprit (Grenoble, Arthaud, 1932). 
The latter work is not specifically a study of Bergson, but rather an application of 
Bergsonism to various fields, e.g. “La science: ce qu’elle fait pour l’homme,” “L’Ex- 
périence morale et religieuse,” “L’Esprit humain est-il capable d’atteindre en quelque 
manieére !’absolu ?” ; 

*Edouard Le Roy, Une philosophie nouvelle: Henri Bergson (Paris, Alcan, 1912), 
». $. 

SAlbert Thibaudet, Le Bergsonisme (Paris, Gallimard, 1923), p. 7. 

‘Paul Gaultier, Les maitres de la pensée francaise (Paris, Payot, 1921), p. 197. 
Likewise Jean Muller, “H. Bergson, philosophe d’une renaissance,” Renaissance con- 
temporaine, 24 avril 1911. 
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I 


The state of French thought at the time when Bergson pub- 
lished his Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience 
(1889)° helps to explain what is here to be said of Bergson’s 
influence. France, after the defeat of 1870, troubled by much 
internal unrest, political scandals, not yet firmly entrenched 
in the practice of democracy, without any strong spiritual 
leadership, was in utter despondency. An easy prey to foreign 
ideologies, she had resigned her traditional leadership in 
philosophy. From England she accepted the evolutionism 
of Spencer and the empiricism of John Stuart Mill; from 
Germany, Kantian idealism, with all its varieties, and Heg- 
elian monism.° German metaphysics deeply marked French 
intellectual leaders of the nineteenth century from Cousin to 
Lachelier. In this favorable background, the pantheism of 
Spinoza was revived with vigor. 

The best and keenest analysis of that period is still to be 
found in Paul Bourget’s Essat de psychologie contemporaine 
(1883), a diagnosis of the maladies for which Bourget was 
later to offer a cure. These ills are of philosophic and, to 
a lesser extent, of literary origin. The pessimism of France, 
sapping her strength, killing her initiative, restraining en- 
deavor, was the work of Taine, Renan, Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Auguste Comte. From Taine resulted a sense of the useless- 
ness of fighting the inevitable, of being only a cog in the great 
machinery of the world; from Renan, a voluptuous indiffer- 
ence to the search for truth and an amused condescendence 
for the failings of mankind. From both Taine and Renan, 
and also from Baudelaire and Stendhal, as Bourget pointed 
out, “une méme influence se dégageait, douloureuse et, pour 


5For contemporary comments on this work see the reviews in Revue philosophique, 
mai 1890, 29, pp. 519-538; oct. 1890, 30, pp. 360-392; Rewue critique, déc. 1890, 30, 
pp. 517-519; Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 1890, 23, pp. 516-540. 

8Cf. Victor Giraud, Essai sur Taine (Paris, Hachette, 1901, 7th ed.); Jacques 
Chevalier, Bergson, chap. I, “Le Milieu et l’époque”; Henri Massis, Evocations, 
Souvenirs (Paris, Plon, 1931). 
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tout dire d’un mot, profondément, continuement pessimiste” 
(Essai, p. xxi). In the memorable preface to Le Disciple, 
Bourget notes the disastrous consequences of these teachings, 
in the national collapse as well as in private morality. No 
formal religion, not even religious consciousness, hardly a 
vague sentimentalism devoid of dogmatic content, could sur- 
vive in this destructive atmosphere. Robert Greslou, the hero, 
pupil of Adrien Sixte (Taine), the determinist philosopher, 
who is given to us as an example of the materialistic intoxica- 
tion of his generation, remembers the nefarious influences 
which shaped his youth: “Je savais que les jeunes professeurs, 
ceux qui nous venaient de Paris avec le prestige d’avoir tra- 
versé l’Ecole normale, étaient tous des sceptiques et des 
athées.’” 

Bergson was educated in this materialistic atmosphere. At 
the Ecole normale supérieure (1879-81), equally interested 
in mathematics, science and philosophy, he was carried away 
by the prevalent current of Spencerian evolutionism. ‘Two 
of his professors, Ollé-Laprune and Boutroux, were power- 
less to stem the tide. Of this seductive, reserved, concentrated 
young man, his colleagues used to say: “Il n’a pas d’ame.” In 
a Class which included some of the most brilliant minds, Jean 
Jaurés, Alfred Baudrillard and Durkheim, Henri Bergson 
was already outstanding. His first metaphysical meditations 
were directed toward strengthening Spencerism with more 
scientific accuracy. However, he discovered an obstacle he 
could not overcome, an inherent weakness in Spencerism: a 
constant and basic confusion between the notion of time and 
the notion of space. The main purpose of the Essai sur les 
données immédiates de la conscience was to clarify these no- 
tions and to draw conclusions entirely opposed to the evolu- 
tionism of Spencer.’ This work created a sensation. In the 


"Paul Bourget, Le Disciple (Paris, Lemerre, 1889), p. 101. 

SJacques Chevalier, Bergson, p. 45. 

°Cf. Letter of Bergson to Harald Hoffding, quoted in Héffding, La philosophie de 
Bergson, traduction francaise (Paris, Alcan, 1916), p. 116. 
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midst of a materialistic and relativist world, it sought to es- 
tablish the existence of the Absolute and the possibility of 
attaining it, and to demonstrate the reality of free wil! against 
all forms of determinism. It founded a new metaphysic on 
careful psychological observations. 


II 


It has been repeatedly said that Bergson’s attacks on de- 
terminism were but the continuation of investigations started 
long before him; and this is, of course, true.” Bergson readily 
acknowledges his debt to his predecessors. In the field of 
literature, too, a similar rebirth of spiritualism, quite inde- 
pendent of Bergsonism, was taking place. Bourget’s Le 
Disciple was published in 1889. Brunetiére, Huysmans, Cop- 
pée were converted to Catholicism. Why then did Bergson- 
ism assume such a special significance as to cast into relative 
obscurity other manifestations of the same tendencies? One 
reason would seem to be the originality of Bergson’s meta- 
physics. Applying the exacting method of science to the im- 
mediate data of consciousness, Bergson seemed to prove the 
existence of free will; just as he was to deduct the spirituality 
of the soul from the phenomena connected with memory. But 
the real explanation of the popularity of Bergson’s philosophy 
must be found in its presentation rather than in its content. 
Bergson was writing in a style unlike any other philosopher, 
except Plato, using a metaphorical, lyrical, easy-flowing 
language, with none of the aridity of ordinary philosophical 
demonstrations. 

Probably better than through his books, Bergson’s influence 
was transmitted to the general public through his lectures 
at the Collége de France, some of which were taken down 
and published by admirers." Many hours before his lecture, 


10Paolo Serini, Bergson e lo spiritualismo francese del secolo XIX (Genova, Perrella, 
1923). Also Lovejoy, “Bergson and Romantic Evolution,” University of California 


Chronicle, 1913, XV. 
11“Tqa théorie de la personne d’aprés Henri Bergson,” Etudes, 1911, 129, p. 449. 
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the great auditorium would be filled to overflowing by a very 
unusual crowd, students from |’Ecole normale, la Sorbonne, 
priests, soldiers and also society ladies who had sent their 
valets ahead to retain their seats. Even the uninitiated 
“s’efforcaient d’en comprendre une partie avec leur esprit et 
le reste avec leur coeur.” The testimonials on the magni- 
tude of the spiritual renaissance, beginning with the Essaz, 
accentuated with Matiére et Mémoire (1897), and fully de- 
veloped with the Evolution créatrice (1906), are innumerable. 
Even Jacques Maritain acknowledged “l’immense service que 
Bergson a rendu a la cause de |’affranchissement intellectuel.””” 
To Frédéric Lefévre, Maritain asserted. 

Surtout il [Bergson] a affirmé d’une maniére que je sais maintenant bien 
déficiente mais qui semblait alors héroique, les droits de la métaphysique et 


d’une connaissance de l’absolu. C’est dans |’absolu que nous sommes, que 
nous vivons et que nous mourons, disait-il, en transposant philosophiquement 


Saint Paul.’ 


Etienne Gilson, who followed Bergson’s course at the Collége 


de France, has constantly expressed admiration and grati- 
tude.” In the very article where Henri Massis, who followed 
an evolution parallel to Maritain’s, announced “Le déclin du 
Bergsonisme et le renouveau philosophique” (meaning Schol- 
istic philosophy), he recalls the benefits of Bergsonism: “On 
peut parfaitement imaginer le sentiment joyeux et libérateur 
que suscita dans ces ames cette doctrine qui enlevait au déter- 


minisme tout fondement scientifique.” 


To many, Bergsonism had been the way leading, through 
spiritualism, to religion and to Catholicism. “II est des Ames 
qu’elle a sauvées de |’athéisme des théories régnantes.” Henri 
Massis names Charles Péguy, Joseph Lotte, Emile Clermont, 


Chevalier, of. cit., p. 53. 

13Jacques Maritain, La philosophie bergsonienne (Paris, Riviére, 1930, 2e. éd.), p. 4. 

“Frédéric Lefévre, Une heure avec ... Jacques Maritain et Henri Massis (Paris, 
N.R.F. 1924). 

Frédéric Lefévre, Une heure aver ... Etienne Gilson, pp. 64-66. Also in Rewue 
philosophique, aoit-sept. 1925, p. 309. 

Revue Générale, 15 déc. 1921, p. 580. 
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Jacques Riviere, Charles Demange, Ernest Psichari.” René 
Gillouin, author of an excellent study, Henri Bergson, wrote 
in a letter to Henri Massis: 


En desserrant |’étau ot la scolastique déterministe étouffait 1l’activité 
humaine, en afirmant, en démontrant que nous sommes libres et que 1’4me est 
en son essence indépendante du corps, M. Bergson rendait 4 l’homme la 
conscience de sa dignité et la confiance en sa destinée. . . . Du méme coup il 
rouvrait les sources de la vie religieuse (Les jeunes gens, p. 274). 


Perhaps Maritain’s own conversion, attributed to the erratic 
and thoroughly unphilosophical Léon Bloy, would be less of 
a mystery, if more credit were given to Bergson. Joseph Lotte, 
professor of letters at the Collége de Coutances, founder and 
director of the Bulletin des professeurs catholiques de l’Uni- 
versité, which in itself is the best proof of the resurgence of 
spiritualism among intellectual leaders, paid to Bergson a 
moving homage of gratitude. 


C’est l’étude de sa philosophie—étude que j’ai commencée dans le plus épais 
matérialisme—qui m’a ouvert le chemin de la délivrance. Jusqu’en 1902, 
jeus l’esprit bouclé par Taine et par Renan. IIs étaient les dieux de ma 
jeunesse. L’Introduction a la Métaphysique, lue dans les Cahiers de la Quin- 
zaine, en 1903 m’inspira .. . un vif désir de connaitre le bergsonisme. J’étudiais 
Matiéere et Mémoire. .. .Fini le déterminisme de mes anciens maitres. Fini 
le régne de la Matiére et de la Science. Athénée était vaincue. Le souffle de 
Dieu animait le monde. Je n’oublierai jamais ]’émotion dont me transporta, 
au printemps 1907, la lecture de l’Evolution créatrice. J’y sentais Dieu 4 
chaque page (Bulletin, 20 fév. 1912). 


Of Péguy Abbé Calvet does not hesitate to state: “I] n’est 
pas exagéré de dire que Bergson 1’a aidé a éliminer son Taine 
et son Renan et a retrouver la foi.”"* At any rate, whatever 
the role of Bergson in the downfall of materialism, Emile 


Faguet” could write: 


La réaction est trés forte, plus forte que je n’aurais cru, contre Auguste 


17Henri Massis, Evocations, p. 86-87. 
18Abbé Calvet, Le renouveau catholique (Paris, Lenore, 1931), p. 143. 

WReyue hebdomadaire, 20 juillet, 1912. Cf. C. Coignet, De Kant a Bergson, récon- 
ciliation de la science et de la religion dans un spiritualisme nouveau (Paris, Alcan, 


1911). 
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Comte, Taine, Renan, qui ne sont plus nommés, quand ils le sont, qu’avec la 
derniere expression du mépris. . . . La tendance générale est |’anti-intel- 
lectualisme. 


Outside of France, Bergson’s influence was still more con- 
siderable. In the United States, William James who had, in 
an independent way, reached some of Bergson’s conclusions, 
professed to see no contradiction between Pragmatism and 
Bergsonism. Primarily interested in religion and morality, 
James had sought to know Bergson’s views on such subjects 
as have been since discussed in Les deux sources de la religion 
et de la morale (1932). ‘The two philosophers at last met in 
Paris. We owe to Bergson himself a stirring account of their 
first meeting. James wrote in his diary these simple and elo- 
quent words: “Visit from beautiful Bergson.” James called 
Evolution créatrice: “the divinest book”; and he wrote to 
Bergson: “O my Bergson, you are a magician, and your book 
is a marvel, a real wonder in the history of philosophy.”” 
Bergson’s books were immediately translated into many lang- 
uages. The Scandinavian philosopher Harald H6ffding de- 
voted a whole year’s course to the exposition of Bergsonism, 
and the results of his investigations were published in a book 
of great moment and which won the praises of Bergson him- 
self. A letter from M. Kaneko, Dean of the Faculty of Let- 
ters of the University Waseda in Japan, shows that Bergson- 
ism had also deeply affected the Orient, so far impervious to 
Occidental philosophies: “Il nous sembla que d’un coin de 
Paris nous arrivait jusqu’ a ces confins de l’Orient une musique 
mystérieuse et profonde. Notre jeunesse |’écoutait, ravie.’” 

Bergson’s spiritual influence was not only enthusiastically 
received; it was also warmly attacked. To Maritain, Berg- 
son’s philosophy was “fonciérement athée,” containing a “pan- 
théisme créateur,” a “monisme évolutionniste.”” Pére Garri- 


**Barton Perry, The Thoughts and Character of William James (Boston, Little and 
Brown & Co., 1936), II, 614, 618. 

*1Chevalier, op. cit., p. 250. 

*2Jacques Maritain, of. cit., pp. 31, 149, 177. 
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gou-Lagrange, in more moderate terms also condemned Berg- 
sonism.” For Massis, Bergsonism had become a form of “pan- 
théisme, impressionisme, appel a l’inconscient, mysticisme sans 
objet, primauté de la sensation.” Curiously enough, Massis 
himself, some years before, had declared: “Cette philosophie 
contient, en effet, la plus catégorique réfutation du monisme 
et du panthéisme en général.”” J. Chaix, in a rather unsym- 
pathetic study, places Bergson among the relativists because 
of his supposed anti-intellectualism.” Bergson vigorously 
denied all these imputations, especially in the much quoted 
letter to Pére de Tonquédec: 


Les considérations exposées dans mon Essai sur les données immeédiates 
aboutissent a mettre en lumiére le fait de la liberté; celles de Maticre et 
Mémoire font toucher du doigt, je l’espére, la réalité de l’esprit; celles de 
l’Evolution créatrice présentent la création comme un fait; de tout cela se 
dégage nettement l’idée d’un Dieu créateur et libre, générateur a la fois de 
la matiére et de la vie, et dont l’effort de création se continue, du cété de la vie, 
par l’évolution des espéces et par la constitution des personnalités humaines. 
Je parle de Dieu (pp. 268-272 de l’Evolution créatrice) comme de la source 
d’ou sortent tour a tour par un effet de sa liberté, les “courants” ou “élans” 
dont chacun formera un monde: il en reste donc distinct.” 


Maritain admits that Bergson “ne veut pas étre panthéiste”’; 
but such are, according to Maritain, the inescapable conse- 
quences of the principles he has laid down. M. Chevalier 
protested energetically against such accusations “si manifeste- 
ment contraires a l’esprit du livre [Evolution créatrice| et 
aux déclarations expresses de son auteur.” This same book 
had appeared to Chevalier as containing “un christianisme 
latent et la réponse a toutes les exigences d’une conscience 
avide de vérité”; and Joseph Lotte had said: “Bien que Dieu 


230.¢ sens commun, la philosophie de Vétre et les formules dogmatiques (Paris, 


Beauchesne, 1909). 
*4Rewue générale, art. cit., p. 584. 
23Agathon [H. Massis], Les jeunes gens d’aujourd’ hui (Paris, Plon, 1913), p. 84. 
26De Renan 4 Jacques Riviére (Paris, Bloud, 1930). 
2™Bergson est-il moniste,” Etudes, 1912, 130, p. 506 seq. Cf. “Comment interpréter 
Yordre du monde,” Etudes, 5 mars 1908, 4 propos of L’Evolution créatrice. 
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n’y soit pas nommé, on le sent a chaque page. . . . L’Evolu- 
tion créatrice rendit aux ames le sentiment de la présence de 
Dieu.”” 

It will be the task of theologians to decide what, in the 
doctrine of Bergson, may be accepted by the Church and what 
must be rejected. It was the misfortune of Bergson that his 
philosophy was used to further one of the most grievous her- 
esies of modern times: Modernism. Tyrrell, Le Roy and 
Loisy were confirmed and enthusiastic Bergsonians. Le Roy 
declared that Modernists have applied to their teaching some 
points of the Bergsonian theory.” ‘Tyrrell penned an ad- 
miring review of L’Evolution créatrice.” Georges Sorel, in 
his booklet La crise de la pensée catholique, thought that the 
Church could solve all her present difficulties by adopting 
Bergsonism.” 


III 


Thus the spiritual influence of Bergson seems proved, in 
spite of certain deficiencies and possible dangers in his doc- 
trine. His literary influence, however, cannot be so clearly 
demonstrated. As in the case of his philosophy, Bergson’s 
aesthetic pronouncements have coincided with literary cur- 
rents started before his time. Yet Bergsonism has substan- 
tiated or formulated certain artistic notions more or less ob- 
scurely present, for example, in Symbolism. Generally speak- 
ing it may be said that, by reason of his style, preoccupation 
with psychological problems and constant appeal to common 
experience, Bergson has bridged the gap between philosophy 
and literature. 

A survey of contemporary literature would easily show that 
the notions of time, duration, space, consciousness, personality 
have invaded the novel, poetry, and the theater. It would-be, 


*8Chevalier, op. cit., p. 192. 

°Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, juillet 1907, p. 476-477. 
Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1908, 6, 435-442. 

Grande Revue, 10 janvier 1914, p. 118. 
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of course, absurd to assume that every author who treats of 
such topics has meditated the Essat or Matiére et Mémoire. 
Bergsonism has only created an intellectual atmosphere from 
which literary creation cannot escape. This influence, 


Elle s’exerce immédiatement sur certains esprits, pénétrés des idées du 
philosophe, parce qu’ils ont lu et relu ses livres et dont le nombre est assez 
restreint; elle atteint les autres en les forcant de respirer dans une atmosphere 
bergsonienne, que contribuent a créer l’article de revue ou de journal, la 
conférence, la conversation quotidienne, tout cet enseignement exotérique enfin, 
souvent maladroit et faux, mais qui n’apparait pas négligeable parce que rien 


ne se perd.* 


This adaptation of Bergsonism to literature was all the 
easier because this doctrine does not have the rigidity of a 
highly organized system. “Elle est plus un progrés qu’une 
chose, elle est plus une voie qu’un terme, elle ne ferme jamais 
les questions, elle les ouvre.”” 

The notion of art, examples borrowed from the arts, are 
everywhere present in Bergson’s work. If all human energy, 
according to Bergson, is naturally directed towards utilitarian 
purposes, if intelligence itself is ordained to action, art will 
require that the mind free itself from this concentration im- 
posed by the necessities of life, to consider reality directly. 
Art is thus truly a contemplation. If we could achieve this 
penetration of reality, says Bergson, 


nos yeux aidés de notre mémoire, découperaient dans l’espace et fixeraient dans 
le temps des tableaux inimitables. Notre regard saisirait au passage, sculptés 
dans le marbre vivant des corps humains, des fragments de statue aussi beaux 
que ceux de la statuaire antique. Nous entendrions chanter au fond de nos 
ames, comme une musique quelquefois gaie, plus souvent plaintive, toujours 
originale, la mélodie ininterrompue de notre vie intérieure.** 


It is probably more on Bergson’s artistic apprehension of 
reality than of his theory of knowledge that Edouard Le Roy 
wrote this lyrical commentary: 


32Jean Muller in Grande Revue, 10 janvier 1914, 84, 114. 
33Chevalier, Bergson, p. 240; Cf. Massis, Evocations, p. 95. 
34Quoted by Felicien Challaye, Bergson (Paris, Mélotée), p. 233. 
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Un voile interposé entre le réel et nous, enveloppant toutes choses et nous- 
mémes dans ses plis d’illusion qui tombe soudain comme si un enchantement se 
dissipait et qui laisse ouvertes devant l’esprit des profondeurs de lumieére 
jusque la insoupgonnée, ou se révéle, semble-t-il pour la premiére fois con- 
templée face a face, la réalité elle méme, voila le sentiment qu’avec une in- 
tensité singuliére éprouve a chaque pas le lecteur de M. Bergson. . . . Tout ce 
que l’on pensait déja connaitre en est renouvelé, rajeuni, comme par une clarté 
de matin; et de toutes parts aussi, dans cette lumiére d’aurore, germent et 
s’épanouissent des intuitions neuves, que l’on sent riches de conséquences, 
lourdes et comme trempées de vie et dont chacune, aussitét éclose, parait 


féconde a jamais.” 


Aesthetic intuition, source of artistic creation, is different 
from philosophical intuition because the latter “aprés s’étre 
engagée dans la méme direction, va beaucoup plus loin; elle 
prend le vital avant son éparpillement en images, tandis que 
l’art porte sur les images.” A general aesthetic, a metaphysi- 
cal conception of beauty, is a fundamental part of every philo- 
sophical system, and it is not surprising that Bergsonism should 
present its followers with such a discipline. But Bergson’s 
work is, besides, very much concerned with artistic examples 
used as clarification of philosophical problems, and also with 
characteristics of specific arts in their relationship with philos- 
ophy. This is especially true of Le Rire, Energie spirituelle, 
the Essai and the little known but striking Notice sur la vie 
et les oeuvres de Felix Ravaisson.” References to painting, 
to sculpture, music, architecture and above all to literature 
are common in the above works.” 

It is generally difficult to obtain admissions of Bergson’s 
influence. In 1914, at the height of his popularity, the Grande 
Revue conducted a survey (occasioned by the book of Henri 
Massis, Les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hut, and an article of Jean 
Blum, “La Philosophie de M. Bergson et la poésie symbo- 


Edouard Le Roy, of. cit., pp. 580-581. 

36Quoted by Challaye, of. cit., p. 235, from a letter of Bergson to Héffding. 

3'Compte-rendu de Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, 1904, I. 

38Cf. for instance, for painting, Rire, p. 159, Perception du changement, p. 10, Evolu- 
tion créatrice, p. 980; for sculpture, Rire, p. 159, Données, p. 1, 10; for music, Rire, 
p. 160-161, Energie, p. 186, Evolution créatrice, p. 244. 
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liste,” in the Mercure de France) on the extent of Bergson’s 
influence. Several scores of leaders in letters, philosophy, the 
arts were interviewed and a precise set of questions were to be 
answered: “S’agit-il d’une mode ou d’une influence profonde 
et durable semblable a celle d’un Taine, d’un Nietzsche? 
Quels en sont les résultats déja constatables? Quelles en sont 
les conséquences prévisibles: 1) au point de vue intellectuel? 
2) au point de vue social? 3) au point de vue esthétique?” 
The results of this survey are rather disconcerting. Most of 
the writers recognize a Bergsonian influence, but are wholly 
incapable of defining it. For instance, a professor at the Lycée 
of Lyons writes that Bergsonism “a imprégné la littérature,” 
which is a simple statement of fact. The majority of them 
are frank to admit that they have never read Bergson. Emile 
Faguet curiously declares that having studied Bergson with 
great attention “je n’en ai jamais compris une seule page.” It 
is disturbing also to see Jacques Riviére, whom Massis ranges 
among the followers of Bergson, denying any influence and 
criticizing vigorously Jean Blum for the opposite conclusion. 
Tancréde de Visan, author of Attitude du lyrisme contem- 
porain, thus defines the relationships between Symbolism and 
Bergsonism: “Bergson a donné un fondement esthétique aux 
théses un peu flottantes du symbolisme.” Joseph Desaymard 
is satisfied to point out the evident analogy of Bergsonism with 
poetry from Verlaine to Claudel. This is likewise the opinion 
of Romain Rolland, who notes a parallelism, rather than an 
influence, in the “consentement quasi-unanime, joyeux enthou- 
siasme de la jeunesse intellectuelle.”” 

The greatest obstacle in relating Symbolism to Bergsonism 
is chronological; since, when the Essai was published in 1889, 
Symbolist poetry had already proclaimed its program and 
produced its masterpieces. Nevertheless, the similarities be- 
tween the two movements are striking. Subconsciousness is 
of the essence of this poetry; but it is from Schopenhauer and 


39(Paris, Mercure de France, 1911). 
°Grande Revue, 10 fév. 1914, p. 544 seq.; 25 mars; 10 mars. 
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Hartmann that this notion was inherited, not from Bergson. 
Like Bergsonism, Symbolism could be defined by Jean Blum 
as “un lyrisme contemplatif.” One of the most important 
theses of the Essar, upon which Bergson predicates his theory 
of the ‘‘moi,” is the inability of words (of necessity analytic 
and simple) to translate dynamic and synthetic internal re- 
ality. Hence the word will be given a second sense appealing 
to the imagination and sensibility, not to the intelligence, 
which carries the atmosphere rather than the meaning of the 
word, loaded with associations of all descriptions, mostly 
musical but also historical and philosophical. Perhaps Jean 
Jaurés has expressed correctly, though ironically, the essential 
relationship between Bergsonism and Symbolism when he 
calls the former “la métaphysique de l’art décadent. Lui 
{ Bergson | aussi trouve que ce que les mots ont de plus facheux 
cest d’avoir un sens. . . . M. Bergson explique la puissance 
des vers par une sorte d’hypnotisme. Leur rythme accapare 
notre attention.””' This is as nearly as possible the definition 
of pure poetry proposed since by Abbé Henri Bremond and 
Paul Valeéry. 

The Symbolistic theater, somewhat posterior to symbolistic 
poetry, may have received from Bergsonism more distinctive 
influence. While continuing the main themes of poetry, the 
theater has extended them into metaphysical prolongements, 
particularly in the works of Maeterlink and Paul Claudel. 
For Maeterlink, “Henri Bergson est a l’heure actuelle le plus 
grand penseur du monde.’ Intuitionism, a vague mysticism, 
subconsciousness play an important role in L’Oiseau bleu and 
other works.” As for Claudel, he seems to have taken from 
Bergson above all his concept of psychological duration as 
opposed to mathematical time and the importance of time as a 
sort of fourth dimension. “Je dis que tout l’univers est une 


‘lJean Jaurés, De la réalité du monde sensible (Paris, Alcan, 1902), p. 192. 

“Lefévre, Une heure avec ... Maeterlink, vol. 5, p. 246. 

*SCf. Wilhem Hager, Bergson als Neu-Romantiker mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
von M. Maeterlink (Munchen, 1916). 
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machine a marquer le temps,” says Claudel in what could be 
an echo of the frequently recurrent theme of the Essai; and 
the role of the past in preparing the future, demonstrated by 
Bergson in Matiére et Mémoire, may have inspired the fol- 
lowing words: 

Le passé est une incantation de la chose a venir, sa nécessaire différence 
génératrice, la somme sans cesse croissante des conditions du futur. I] dé- 
termine le sens; et, sous ce jour, il ne cesse pas d’exister. . . . Bien mieux, il 
ne cesse pas de se développer, de s’organiser en lui-méme. . . . Le passé est la 
condition sans cesse grossie du futur.“ 


Most of the Bergsonian concepts have had a repercussion in, 
or have been adapted to, literature; but two authors have been 
particularly receptive to that influence: Péguy and Proust. 
Péguy’s aesthetic doctrine is expressed in the Note sur M. 
Bergson® and in his renunciation of “la pensée toute faite” in 
favor of “la pensée se faisant.”"* Casting aside traditional 
literary forms, Péguy’s style is to be measured by the rhythm 
of interior duration, his sentences molded on the actual prog- 
ress of his thought. He will not present to his readers only the 
finished product but all the stages of its preparation. That 
this extreme importation of Bergsonism into literature has not 
been wholly successful may be easily deduced from the endless 
repetitions, slow movement, unmanageable length of Péguy’s 
phraseology. 

There is abundant critical material dealing with the in- 
fluence of Bergson on Proust. 4 la recherche du temps perdu 
is a novel of duration, a recapture of the past by means of 
effective memory and association of ideas. Duration here is 
an appreciation of time, not as a mathematical entity, but as 
the measure of psychological states.” Events of the outside 
world are also related to internal duration and effective 


Art pottique: connaissance du temps (Paris, Mercure de France, 1907, 2e éd.), 
pp. 30, 40, 51. 

“SCahiers de la Quinzaine, IX, 53-55. 

46Cf, Emmanuel Mounier, La pensée de Charles Péguy (Paris, Plon, 1931), p. 17 seq. 

47Cf. my article “Le symbolisme bergsonien du temps dans l’oeuvre de Proust,” 


PMLA, Dec. 1940. 
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memory disposes them, not according to chronological suc- 
cession, but by unpredictable affinities. Like Péguy, Proust 
has tried to translate the internal mobility, the flux of con- 
sciousness into a sentence which is frequently complicated, 
extending, as it were, in many directions. 

The authors who have lived intellectually in a Bergsonian 
atmosphere are many and the relationship more difficult to 
establish. The case of Maurice Barrés is typical of these 
difficulties. M. Thibaudet, who tends to see everything in a 
Bergsonian mirror, saw in Barrés’ novels “cette réalité vivante 
de la durée pure.” Barrés realized also the shortcomings of 
words and the necessity of finding a more faithful interpreter 
of the mysterious “moi.” “La musique, peut-étre, saurait 
trouver une expression aux mouvements intérieurs de Sturel 
dans cette minute, mais la parole ne peut pas traduire avec 
certitude un tel tumulte d’4me.”” Henri Massis detected in 
Barrés “‘l’instinct pur et sans mélange’’;” but derided his and 
Jaurés’ views, after his conversion to “Maritainisme.” “Pour 
moi (says Massis relating a conversation with Barrés) je 
m’acharnais a lui montrer les implications bergsoniennes de 
son oeuvre! Comment, tout grisé de bergsonisme que j’étais 
alors, eussé-je imaginé que Barrés n’avait jamais lu Bergson.”” 
Other victims of Bergsonism, according to Massis, are Romain 
Rolland, “l’inconscient musical”; Mme de Noailles, “la séve 
universelle” ; Henri Bataille.” Thibaudet tried also to classify 
Paul Valéry among the Bergsonians; but Valéry himself was 
not convinced: “Personnellement, je suis en matiére de 
philosophie un autodidacte. Je ne sais donc pas si l’on peut 
me ramener au type bergsonien, comme le voudrait mon ami 
Thibaudet; mais je ne le crois pas.”** Nevertheless, there are 
ideas of Valéry similar to those in Matiére et Mémoire. 


8a vie de Maurice Barres (Paris, N.R.F., 1921), p. 24. 

“Maurice Barrés, Leurs figures, p. 178, quoted by Thibaudet, p. 17. 

“Revue Générale, art. cit., p. 584. 

lE vocations, p. 27. 

Revue Générale, p. 584. 

8Quoted by Jean de Latour, Examen de Valéry (Paris, N.R.F., 1935), p. 36. 
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Whether or not anti-intellectualism may have been wrongly 
attributed to Bergson (and M. Chevalier, for one, thinks so), 
Bergson does limit the intellect to the purely utilitarian phase 
of human activity, reserving to intuition the privilege of attain- 
ing inner reality and apprehending the truth. At any rate, 
anti-intellectualism has spread rapidly among contemporary 
writers, reviving a position frequent since Pascal and the 
eighteenth-century philosophers, against reason in favor of 
sentiment and instinct. Duhamel, accusing science and intel- 
ligence of dismal failure in their normal task of making man- 
kind better and happier, offers a striking example of this 
attitude.“ His mournful hero, Salavin, hero of a series of 
novels: Journal de Salavin; Club des Lyonnais; Tel qu’en lui- 
méme, etc., directs his moral and social life by mystical con- 
siderations entirely foreign to rational process. La Nuit 
d’orage typifies the fallacy of trying to live according to the 
directions of intelligence, and the necessary reliance on in- 
stinct. Jules Romains, founder of the unanimist school, adopts 
a similar doctrine: “La littérature unanimiste est un jaillisse- 
ment spontané du réel et de l’4me. Entre la vie et nous, nous 
refusons d’interposer l’écran de la raison abstraite.”” Im- 
pressed, like Duhamel, by the horrors of the World War, M. 
Valéry assailed intellectualism and scientism.” ‘These two 
formulae have been frequently linked in their rejection by the 
disciples of Bergson. But Bergson is not an “anti-scientist,” 
either. He simply recognizes the limitations of science and 
subordinates it to philosophy. Trained in higher mathematics, 
he resorts frequently to algebra as, for instance, in Durée et 
Simultanétté, written a propos the theories of Einstein.” 

Literary criticism has been occasionally affected by Berg- 
sonian tendencies. Jean Cocteau gives a rather original defini- 


54Particularly in Civilisation and La Vie des Martyrs. 

55Quoted by Gaultier, of. cif., p. 207. 

56Regards sur le monde actuel (Paris, Stock, 1931). 

57Einstein had criticized Bergson’s interpretation of his theories, then acknowledged 
that Bergson’s conception was of psychological duration while his own was of physical 
time. Cf. Challaye, of. cit., 231. 
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tion of the artist: “Un grand artiste est inhumain, végétal, 
bestial. .. . Strawinsky, dans Le Sacre du Printemps, c’est un 
arbre qui pousse.”” Such a definition could easily be deduced 
from L’Evolution créatrice. Cocteau applies Bergsonian 
aesthetic intuition to poetry: “La poésie imite une réalité dont 
nous ne possédons que l’intuition.” Dreams are a source of 
artistic realizations.” In a more direct adaptation, M. Balden- 
sperger has proposed to introduce into literary criticism a 
theory of evolution from “le dedans” according to the very 
formula of L’Evolution créatrice, as a substitution to Brune- 
tiére’s famous evolution “des genres.” 

The most curious prolongement of Bergsonism has taken 
place in painting and sculpture. M. Edouard Le Roy believes 
in the direct effect of Bergsonian theories in this domain “ou il 
me semble, a plusieurs signes, qu’elles doivent aider a prendre 
conscience d’eux-mémes certains pressentiments jusqu’ici 
obscurs.”" ‘To the amusement of M. Maritain, Bergsonism 
has even been linked with the cubist and futuristic school of 


painting. The catalogue of a painting exhibit at Bernheim’s 
bears the curious notice that the painters have intended to por- 
tray “non plus un instant fixe du dynamisme universel, mais la 
sensation dynamique elle-méme.”” Their program states that 
“bien loin de nous appuyer sur l’exemple des Grecs et des 


9963 


Anciens, nous exaltons sans cesse |’intuition individuelle. 
Desaymard has indicated a similarity between Bergsonism 


38Essai de critique indirecte (Paris, Grasset, 1932), p. 19. 

%Jean Cocteau, op. cit., pp. 47, 67, 68, 72. It is significant also that a chapter of the 
Lettre a Jacques Maritain (Paris, Stock, 1926), is entitled: “Une 4me au relenti,” an 
expression evidently of Bergsonian origin. Jean Cocteau describes in this letter his 
conversion to Catholicism, under the influence of Maritain and of pére Charles. 

Ftudes d’histoire littéraire (Paris, Hachette, 1907), pref. p. xxi. In a private 
correspondence, for which I am deeply grateful, provoked by my article (supra, note 
47), M. Baldensperger tells me that from the Bergsonian theme of “continuité ‘du 
vivant” proceeds his proposition entitled: Hypothése et vérification en histoire littéraire 
(Paris, Helicon, n.d.). 

10%. cit., p. 4. 

®*Catalogue d’une exposition chez Bernheim, février 1912, quoted by Chevalier, of. 
cit., p. 16. 

Quoted by Maritain, of. cit., p. 373. 
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and impressionistic painting as well as with the sculpture of 
Rodin; but is careful to add that this similarity must be at- 
tributed to “une genése commune plutét qu’a une influence 
réciproque.”™ 

Bergson has frequently resorted to music for illustrations of 
his theory of durations. Music is the symbol of duration. In 
the Essai (p. 11), the melodic line is used to represent a dura- 
tion which is at the same time heterogeneous and purely quali- 
tative. Bergsonism has been linked with many masterpieces 
from Frank and Chatrier to Vincent d’Indy.® 

The effort to tie Bergsonism with a new historical school, 
in which periods are marked by inventions of tools or ma- 
chinery rather than by wars and conquest, seems less convinc- 
ing. However, Bergson’s influence has undoubtedly extended 
to sociological developments. His disciples are no longer in 
the camp of conservatives but with syndicalists and socialists. 
Jaurés prepared syndicalism by “une évolution révolution- 
naire.” It is probably through Péguy that Sorel was attracted 
to the lectures of Bergson at the Collége de France. This 
erratic personage was the most assiduous visitor at the 
rambling offices of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, where he held 
court once a week discussing all sorts of subjects. How 
Georges Sorel was able to develop a theory of lawful violence 
from the Evolution créatrice is somewhat hard to understand. 
Nevertheless his major work, Réflextons sur la violence, is 
largely of Bergsonian origin. This book was in turn instru- 
mental in shaping the doctrines of Fascism and of Leninism. 
In April, 1926, Mussolini in an interview to the press, along 
with Nietzsche and William James, named Georges Sorel as 
the most influential of his philosophical masters.” 


®4Grande Revue, art. cit., p. 373. 

65Joseph Desaymard, Grande Revue, art. cit., p. 312. 

86Challaye, of. cit., p. 226, 272. 

67For substantiated studies of this point, cf. Bouglé, “Syndicalistes et Bergsoniens,” 
Revue du Mois, avril 1909, pp. 403-416; Giuseppe Prezzolini, La teoria sindacalista 
(Napoli, Perello, 1909); Delvolvé, “L’Influence de la philosophie de M. Bergson,” 
Mouvement syndicaliste, avril 1911, 29, 267-268. 





Fascism and Capitalism in 
Contemporary Italy 


MARIO EINAUDI 


HAT has been the fate of capitalism in Italy, at the 
hands of the Fascist regime? At first, in Marxian 


circles, the belief prevailed that capitalism was the 
pampered child of the regime; more than that, the master 
of a system of government which owed its existence to the 
generous help accorded it in its infancy by landowners and 
financiers. More recently, when the totalitarian economic 
tendencies of Fascism became more apparent, the conclusion 
was promptly reached that Fascism had destroyed its own 
creator, and that no element that might properly be called 
capitalistic remained in the economic system of the country. 


FORMATIVE PERIOD 


It is only by constantly bearing in mind the traditional 
weaknesses and limitations of part of Italy’s industrial system 
and Mussolini’s utterances about the necessity of State control 
over those industries whose existence is thought essential to the 
safety of the nation, that we shall be able to understand the 
true nature of the present relationship between Fascism and 
capitalism in Italy. Capitalism has not been destroyed. Large 
segments of its activity have been taken over, more or less 
permanently, by the State as a consequence both of their in- 
ability to function independently and of the requirements of 
Fascist policy. Even larger segments are still to be found 
in private hands, subject to a degree of official control which 
is apt to vary in the future in direct proportion to the varying 
trends of the European conflict. 

Until almost the end of the nineteenth century, Italy had 
been a country of relatively small family enterprises, which 
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had prospered through the hard work of successive genera- 
tions. The classical example had been the silk industry, 
which had grown up in a thousand scattered establishments, 
had accustomed itself to a fierce spirit of independence and, 
not yet haunted by the twin ghosts of Japanese competition 
and of rayon, had asserted itself vigorously in every market 
of the world. This type of industry was undoubtedly the best 
suited to the peculiar individualistic genius of the Italian 
people and to the limited resources of the country. When, 
after the turn of the century large-scale industrialization set 
in, high duties became necessary to keep out cheaper foreign 
goods; State orders on a huge scale were required to keep 
the plants going; outright subsidies were sought to make the 
balance-sheet ends meet, or to fatten the gains of a privileged 
few. 

Thus, there grew up a very large sector of Italian economy 
accustomed to rely upon the Government, and for ever in- 
capable of outdistancing that period of “infancy” which seem- 
ingly was the justification of this public pampering. 

A second characteristic of this formative period of modern 
Italian industry was the insufficiency of initial direct con- 
tribution of capital by private investors. The typical British 
and American attraction towards risk and the gambling of 
one’s money in speculations was noticeably lacking in Italy. 
The result was that banks had to step in and, to a large extent, 
contribute the required capital. They played a notable role 
in the expansion of Italy’s industrial system. Many of the 
enterprises they helped to originate were sound and made 
useful contributions to the increase of the nation’s wealth. 
Yet, no one will deny that the exaggerated tying up of bank- 
ing assets in permanent investments made inevitable the crisis 
which followed. 

The rise of such a feeble sector in the Italian industrial 
system was accompanied by the development of the belief 
that every future loss of this precious child of the State’s 
bounty should be borne by the State itself. The notion that 
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private losses, instead of being supported by the parties con- 
cerned, should be covered with taxpayers’ money firmly im- 
planted itself in both the private and the official mind at an 
early date. Thus, after the crisis of 1887-93, nothing was 
simpler than to ask the Bank of Italy to take over about half 
a billion lire of frozen assets, which the Bank was, however, 
lucky enough to liquidate in fifteen years with a loss of no 
more than twenty-seven per cent. This custom has continued 
unbroken down to the present day. There is nothing new 
in it, therefore, except the vastly greater amounts of money 


involved. 


PosT-WAR TENDENCIES 


It was inevitable that the outbreak of the World War 
should make even more pronounced the tendencies which have 
been briefly described and which reached a climax in the at- 
tempt made after the war to salvage and transform into per- 
manent structures what at most had been justified by war-time 
necessities. ‘The most celebrated instance of the kind is the 
one linked to the names of the Perrone brothers, who, through 
their control of the Banca Italiana di Sconto, tried to dom- 
inate most of Italy’s economic life. Their exploits, which 
touched mainly upon the steel and shipping industries, had 
as a natural primary consequence the crash, in 1921, of the 
financial organization which was behind them, the Banca di 
Sconto, and as an equally natural secondary consequence the 
taking over by the State of the latter’s liabilities, with a loss 
which in the end aggregated more than 2,500 million lire. 
The memorable deeds of the robber barons which in those 
years of crisis ruled the land are recorded in the pages of the 
monumental inquiry into war profits which the leader of the 
liberal party, Giolitti, caused to be undertaken. Nobody was 
more impressed than the leader of the rising Fascist party, 
Benito Mussolini, by the astounding tale of enormous sub- 
sidies obtained from the State, of collusion between public 
and private interests, of unjustified State interference at every 
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point in the affairs of those groups which having wanted to 
steer clear of the universal assault on the public funds yet 
felt themselves hampered in their movements by a bureaucracy 
which, because it had so often been imposed upon, thought 
it was its right to set things right even with a vengeance. And 
in words which rang very sweet to the ears of the honest in- 
dustrialists and of the ever hopeful free-traders and defenders 
of economic liberalism, he promised that the sharpest possible 
differentiation between politics and economics would be en- 


forced under his rule. 


FIRST PHASE OF FASCIST POLICY 


The words which Mussolini spoke on the eve of his ascent 
to power are worth remembering, for they give the clue to 
the first phase of Fascist policy: 

We shall free the State from every economic function. We shall no 
longer tolerate a State railway-man, a State mailman, a State nurse and 
supervisor of all kinds of businesses at a heavy cost to the taxpayer. It is 
the duty of the State to guarantee its citizens from robbers and murderers, 
to instruct the rising generations, to defend the fatherland and to represent 
it before the world. Nor should anybody dare say that such duties are 
small, Indeed they are very great since, having abdicated its rule over the 
matter, the State still retains its rule over the spirit. 


Italy had never listened to a more well-worded declaration 
of liberalism; a declaration more intransigent than any that 
had been uttered in the past by the most fervid follower of 
the Manchester school. 

Mussolini followed for several years the economic policy 
he had proclaimed. His task was made lighter by the period 
of prosperity through which the country was going, and which 
had caused industry to be more self-reliant and less dependent 
upon State intervention. In those years, the State returned 
to private hands the telephone industry and cut itself loose 
from a number of economic activities. Without paying much 
heed to the anguished cries of the interested parties, tariffs 
were, to some extent, lowered. Shipping subsidies were 
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slashed, in a reasonable attempt to reduce the swollen pro- 
portions of the industry. 

While on the one hand the State was turning a deaf ear 
towards some of the groups which had grown more accus- 
tomed to the levying of heavy tolls at the public’s expense, on 
the other hand it showed itself solicitous of the interests of 
the less vocal groups, which it recognized as still lending 
whatever real strength the economic edifice possessed. It is 
in this connection that we may mention the almost complete 
abolition of estate taxes within the family group, a most wel- 
come step among the millions who made up the lower middle 
classes. It is when viewed as a defense of the interests of 
the many small investors in State securities, that the monetary 
policies of Fascism in those years acquire significance. It 
was as such, in fact, that Mussolini, in his celebrated speech 
at Pesaro in 1926, justified his fight to save the lira from the 
fate of the German mark. Mussolini placed too much value 
upon the support of the several groups which we have just 
listed not to be anxious to avoid the repetition of the German 
experience. Related to the policy of monetary revaluation 
and stabilization, which, it is essential to remember, was bit- 
terly opposed by all the big industrialists, was the policy of 
keeping the budget relatively balanced, in order to avoid in- 
flation and indebtedness. 

Viewing with the perspective given by the passage of time 
the economic policies of Fascism in its first eight years of rule, 
one is able to detect a uniform and constant note: the protec- 
tion of private property and of the profit motive. The Labor 
Charter, which marks the inception of the corporative doc- 
trine on the political stage of Italy, is careful to point out in 
article IX, that “the intervention of the State in economic 
production takes place only when private initiative is lacking 
or insufficient, or when the political interests of the State are 
at stake.”” While, with the last words, article IX was pre- 
paring the ground for the huge program of intervention which 
preceded and followed. the Ethiopian war, its main context 
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served clear notice that the functioning of the system of 
private economy was not to be interfered with. 

The Ferrara congress of 1931 was, in a sense, the crowning 
point of this first phase of the economic policies of Fascism. 
At Ferrara, the nature and significance of the Corporative 
State were under discussion. Professor Spirito, a pupil of the 
leading philosopher of Fascism, Signor Gentile, offered a 
motion to the effect that since the corporations were going in 
the future to regulate every phase of the nation’s economic 
activities, it was not only logical but necessary that they should 
become the owners of the means of production. Regulation 
without control was not enough: outright ownership was the 
final step for the Fascist Corporative State to take. The over- 
whelming defeat of the motion, and the political oblivion 
into which its author fell, did not occasion any surprise among 
those who knew how carefully Fascism had until then avoided 
infringing upon vested property rights. The congress ap- 
proved a motion which proclaimed the supremacy of the 
principles of private property and individual initiative, con- 
trolled and regulated by the various corporative institutions. 

Only superficial observers, therefore, will express marvel 
at the fact that between 1926 and 1934 the Corporative State 
was essentially the Syndical State. The control of the work- 
ing classes and the regulation of its syndicates were, during 
that period, the main functions of the Corporative State. The 
corporations existed only in theory, since Fascism still refused 
in practice to let them take up their statutory functions of 
regulation and supervision of the economic life of the nation. 
Such functions were still believed to be a proper field of in- 
dividual action. We must never forget the fact that the com- 
ing into being of the corporations, as an ever-present reality 
of the Italian economic scene, is due to a large extent to the 
changed circumstances which confronted Italy upon the ap- 
plication of sanctions. The emergency period, into which the 
country then entered, led the State to move decidedly in a 
direction which it had not previously welcomed. 
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The initial steps in that direction, however, were taken 
somewhat earlier owing to the impact of the economic crisis. 

While the crash of the Banca di Sconto in 1921 had served 
the useful purpose of clearing the stuffy post-war atmosphere, 
many a seemingly imposing building was left standing. 
Worse still, the financial legerdemains which had caused the 
crash still flourished. While the Government was pursuing 
a healthy monetary and financial policy, and was gradually 
and carefully severing many of the ties which had previously 
linked it to business, manifestations worthy in every respect 
of the era which ended in October, 1929, were going on apace. 
Turin was one of the chief centers of the merry-go-round. 
There, the names of Gualino, Panzarasa and Ponti are re- 
membered today with the same affection with which a Chicago 
shareholder of Midwestern Utilities remembers the name of 
Insull. The same phenomena of holding companies, specu- 
lative enterprises financed with the money of unsuspecting 
shareholders, attempts at single control of large numbers of 
unrelated industrial fields, unwise use of company’s funds, 
pathological manifestations of megalomania, which were pres- 
ent throughout the world at that time, were present, although 
of course on a much smaller scale, in Italy too. 


INCREASE OF STATE CONTROL 


By 1931, it was clear that something had to be done to re- 
lieve the potentially dangerous situation. The crisis was 
focused on the banks owing to their traditional intervention 
in the financing of industry. Fascism quickly suited its eco- 
nomic program to the necessities of the moment. The Gov- 
ernment came to the help of the banks and their affiliated 
enterprises. It accepted many of the economic burdens and 
functions for which Mussolini in 1922 had denied any re- 
sponsibility. But what was at first only reluctantly under- 
taken had now, under the stress of changed political conditions, 
become a fundamental, if not permanent, part of Fascist 
policy. 
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The first period, which we may call one of reluctant inter- 
vention extended from 193! to 1934. Throughout, the 
emphasis was on the temporary nature of the measures which 
had to be undertaken. When creating towards the end of 193! 
the Istituto Mobiltare Italiano (IM1), an institution parallel 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in America, the 
Government let it be understood that it was not setting up 
a hospital for the indefinite nursing of enterprises which had 
no chance of getting back on their feet, but an institution 
whose purpose would have been that of tiding over, with 
loans of not over ten years’ duration, temporary requirements 
of otherwise perfectly sound concerns. The IMI was to find 
the necessary money through public issues of bonds, for which 
the State guarantee would have been given only in exceptional 
cases. 

It soon became apparent that the limit of ten years, within 
which the sums advanced ought to have been repaid to the 
IMI, was a too short period of time during which to unfreeze 
some very solidly frozen industrial assets. To this difficulty 
was added the other that the IMI was reported to be un- 
willing to ask for the State guarantee for the bonds it was to 
issue. Each bond issue was to stand or fall on its own merits. 
The result was that when the report of the first year of opera- 
tions of the IMI was made public, it was revealed that, out 
of some 3,000 million lire which had been applied for by 
needy bankers and industrialists, only 500 had been granted. 
Clearly the IMI could not alone meet the situation, since the 
total of frozen assets which it was imperative to take off the 
books of the great banks, amounted to more than seven billion 
lire. 

A second, and most important step, was then taken on 
January 22, 1933, with the creation of the Istituto per /a 
Ricostruzione Industriale (IR1). Fourteen months later, on 
March 14, 1934, an official Stefani communique announced 
to the Italian public, which had only a very dim idea of these 
complicated goings on, that the Italian banking system had 
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been put back again on its feet, the IRI having taken over, 
in their totality, the industrial commitments of the main banks, 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Credito Italiano and Banco di 
Roma. ‘The banks, instead of being creditors of several 
hundred different concerns, became the creditors of the State, 
through the IRI, which undertook to pay them their credit 
in full within 25 years, with interest at four per cent. The 
IRI also secured a majority. of the shares of the three banks. 

Thus, at the beginning of 1934, the Italian Government 
found itself the owner of the chief banks and of a good slice 
of the industrial system of the country. The thing had hap- 
pened. It had not been planned. So much s0, that the only 
preoccupation of the Government was to get rid of as many 
of its unwelcome charges as possible without sustaining too 
great a loss. Private capitalists, who could give serious 
guarantees of being in a position to rehabilitate the properties, 
were to be invited to take them over and reimburse the State 
for its outlay. Having consistently followed this policy when- 
ever possible, the IRI was able to announce at the end of 
1937 that it had returned to private hands (for the most part 
before the end of 1935) no less than 4,000 million lire of 
its assets. 

This policy was underlined in the various speeches on the 
corporations by Mussolini in the winter of 1933-34. He ut- 
tered then some of his most bitter remarks on the direction 
of Roosevelt’s New Deal, this “direct and peremptory” form 
of intervention in economic affairs, this “bureaucratization” 
of national wealth: 

I believe that nobody among you desires to bureaucratize, that is to freeze, 
what is the reality of the economic life of the nation, a reality which is com- 
plicated, changing and linked with what is going on in the world. 


Mussolini obviously wished to convey the impression that 
he believed Roosevelt was going too far along the road of 
planned economy and of governmental regulation of the work- 
ing of the capitalistic system. While stating that large-scale 
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capitalism had ceased to be an entirely private affair and re- 
quires social control, he was anxious to prove that Italy had 
not suffered much from this perversion of capitalism, was 
eager to defend the traditional Italian order of things (a 
nation of small industrialists, small shopkeepers, small land- 
owners), and to assure everybody that private property and 
private initiative were fully safeguarded by the Corporative 
State. 

But the beginning of the Ethiopian crisis and the changing 
European political scene caused an important shift in the 
realm of economic policy. The enforcement of sanctions 
against Italy by the League of Nations led Fascism to the 
conclusion that the attainment of the highest possible degree 
of economic independence in the shortest possible period of 
time had become a vital necessity for the nation. To this end, 
a rrore intense exploitation of the nation’s resources was im- 
petative. Much of it, far from being remunerative, would 
entail at first heavy outlays, for which no immediate returns 
could be expected. The State therefore must undertake it. 
The coordination of the efforts towards autarchy could not 
be left to private groups. To insure the maximum concentra- 
tion on the more important goals, the State must take the lead. 
Gradually, but swiftly, occurred a growing public inter- 
ference with the private working of the national economy. 
There emerged a trend which to some extent seemed to place 
private property at the disposal of the State. This new 
tendency as well as its justification were made clear in the 
speech delivered by Mussolini on March 23, 1936: 


The dominating problem in this new phase of Italian history will be that 
of securing, in the shortest possible time, the maximum degree of economic 
independence for the nation. . . . If we turn to the sector of credit... 
recent measures have logically placed it under the direct control of the State, 
to which for hundreds of reasons this sector properly belongs. As to large- 
scale industry, working directly or indirectly for national defense . . . and 
those other industries which have grown until they have become capitalistic 
or super-capitalistic phenomena... they will be organized in big units 
corresponding to the so-called key industries, possessing a special character of 
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their own within the orbit of the State. . . . Will governmental intervention 
in these big industrial units be direct or indirect? Will it take the form of 
management or control? In some branches the form may be direct manage- 
ment, in others indirect, in others effective control. Another possibility is 
that of joint enterprises working with capital subscribed both by the govern- 
ment and by private stock-holders. . . . It is quite logical that in the Fascist 
State these groups of industries should be deprived de jure of that private 
character they lost de facto in 1930-31. 


The change was not merely from a de facto to a de jure 
status. It implied the statement for the first time of new aims 
to be attained by the power of government, the reaching of a 
degree of economic autarchy which the new political align- 
ment of Europe and the increasing likelihood of war seemed to 
make desirable. It marked the transformation of a policy 
which had been half-heartedly accepted, into a consciously 
and positively willed instrument for the attainment of specific 
goals of political power. The time was past when the IRI 
was to be considered only a temporary device. At the end of 
1937, the IRI was granted a charter, which set it up as a 
permanent body for the carrying out of impressive plans for 
the rebuilding of the economic structure of the nation along 
lines laid out according to the political requirements of the 
regime. Far from hastening the liquidation of its assets, the 
IRI was reaching out into new fields, and actively sought 
participation or domination in those industries which were 
now considered vital to the life and security of the country. 

What was the situation at the outbreak of the war, barely 
three years after the new policy had taken shape? 

At a cost which will ultimately be of from ten to fifteen 
billion lire, the Italian State had permanently secured, 
through the IRI, absolute control or ownership of a majority 
of the shares of the most important banks, iron and steel works 
armament factories, shipping companies, shipyards, broad- 
casting and telephone companies. It will be observed that 
the latter group, which was at the beginning of the Fascist 
regime already State-owned and had been returned to private 
hands, found itself again under State control. 
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Within each of these industrial groups, a radical program 
of reorganization and expansion was taking place, under the 
leadership of the IRI. The most important part of it referred 
to the steel industry, where the plans called for a greater use 
of domestic iron ores. 


PRESENT ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Two things should be noticed with regard to the industrial 
activity of the IRI. The first is that much of the additional 
fresh capital, which was needed to carry out plans of such 
magnitude, was obtained not from the State, but through the 
direct placing on the financial markets of large bond and stock 
issues. ‘Three such issues in connection with the steel and 
shipping programs were placed in 1937 and 1939, for a total 
amount of 2,700 million lire among some 100,000 eager private 
investors. In the case of the bond issues, the terms included 
a share of the industrial profits of the enterprises, to be paid 
above the minimum guaranteed rate of interest. On all issues 
such a share was already available in 1939. The second is 
that through conversion privileges, whereby the bondholders 
might, after a certain time, convert part of their holdings into 
stock, the possibility seemed to be admitted of a renewed 
participation of private capital in the control of the several 
companies. How far the process will eventually be allowed 
to go, and whether it will determine the exit of the State from 
the fields it so firmly occupies today, it is too early to say, 
everything depending on the course of future political events 
which are not susceptible of being measured at present. 

Having surveyed that sector of Italy’s economic structure 
which, for the time being, seems definitely to have passed 
under the aegis of the State, we may now ask ourselves, what 
role is still open to private capitalists, besides that of basking 
in the vicarious glory of participating in enterprises of which 
the State is the dominating partner? 

It appears possible to state that about one hundred and fifty 
local banks, the great majority of the textile (wool, cotton 
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and silk) mills, of the electrical, gas, automobile, rubber and 
chemical industries are still today in private hands. This list 
includes some of the largest Italian concerns, of world-wide 
fame, such as the Fiat motor-works, the Pirelli rubber com- 
pany, the Montecatini chemical trust and the rayon manu- 
facturers, Snia-Viscosa, as well as the thousands of small 
enterprises which still make up the bulk of capitalistic invest- 
ments in Italy. Out of a total of fifty billion lire of paid-in 
share capital of all Italian joint-stock companies, some ten 
billions belong to companies owned or controlled by the State, 
through the IRI, while the remaining forty billions belong 
to private companies. This ratio of one to four would seem 
to apply also to the relative economic importance of the State 
group and the private group. 

There will be general agreement in the statement that that 
part of the nation’s economy which is today under direct 
State control is mostly made up of those industries which had 
never achieved real independence, had grown up in an artifi- 
cial hothouse, and had always fed themselves upon the tax- 
payers’ money. Mussolini has today cut the Gordian knot by 
absorbing them definitely within the structure of the State, 
once it had been decided that modern Italy could not do 
without them. At the same time, in pursuance of a new goal 
of economic independence, so-called autarchy, and born out 
of the belief in the inevitability of wars, he has expanded the 
hold of the State upon many other sectors of economic 
activity. Finally, he has subjected all to the strict discipline 
and supervision from above, which is a natural consequence 
of a totalitarian conception in the political field. For if we 
proceed to analyze a little more closely the position of what 
we have called the private group, still of fundamental im- 
portance in the Italian economy, we shall notice that the 
working of a free capitalistic system has been practically 
suspended, and that the tendency for the State to dictate every 
move has become sharply more evident in the years from 1935 
onwards. 
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The average Italian industrialist could probably draw up 
the following balance sheet. On the liabilities side, he would 
have to put down the fact that his freedom of hiring and firing 
employees is somewhat restricted, though by no means abol- 
ished. Also that wages have to conform to the decisions of 
the corporative authorities. He will reflect that he must 
obtain permission from the proper authorities before he can 
publicly seek new capital funds or before he can rebuild or 
expand his plants. The State must be satisfied with the rea- 
sonableness of his plans. He will say that, even before the 
war, he was not free to import raw materials from abroad, 
when and in what amounts he liked, but had to wait for 
precise and minute instructions from Rome, where the abso- 
lute supervision of the foreign trade of the country was 
located. He will finally complain that the prices at which 
he is allowed to sell his products at home are strictly regulated, 
the more so if he has to deal directly with the consumer. 

The assets side, however, does not look bad. First of all, 
his right to the property of the plant is not seriously chal- 
lenged. In this respect, he feels more secure than his German 
confrere, and although at times he has the impression that, 
after all, he is only the servant of the all-powerful State, his 
proprietary sense is soothed by the many legal guarantees 
which he still sees all around, substantially consecrated anew 
in the recent Fascist codes. He will reflect that he enjoys 
complete freedom from labor worries and that, for a price, 
he has got rid of strikes and rebelliousness. He will rejoice 
in the protected home markets. And he will finally have to 
admit that business has been good in the last years, and profits 
have increased, and that he has been able to retain those profits 
for himself, or to distribute them among his shareholders, 
practically without restriction. 

His own very private conclusions will be that times are 
hard and uncertain, but that, as far as his own Government 
can control future events, he will ultimately be found full 
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master in his own house. The same conclusions will be 
drawn by the landed proprietors, still limping, it is true, 
under the five per cent tax on the capital value of their hold- 
ings, but nevertheless confident that the emphasis placed by 
the regime on agriculture will continue to make their status 
secure, and that, while required to sell many of their crops 
to State agencies, the prices paid are good and profitable. 


PROSPECTS OF ITALIAN CAPITALISM 


In Italy, as almost everywhere, the functioning of even the 
qualified and regulated system of capitalistic enterprise, 
which we have come to accept as normal today, is of course 
held in abeyance at present. This will continue to be so for 
along time. It could hardly be otherwise under war-time 
conditions. 

But while, from National Socialist Germany, the battle-cry 
goes forth for the destruction of the great capitalistic empires 
of the world, and while, for internal purposes, the German 
regime appears to lean to a growing extent for its survival 
on appeals to the revolutionary inclinations of the “proleta- 
rian” classes, hardly anything of the kind takes place in Italy. 
It is true that Fascism gives the appearance of battling fiercely 
against a depraved “bourgeoisie” and a decadent capitalism. 
But this is, so far, largely a matter of polemics, a meaningless 
smokescreen, not to be confused with the real aims of the 
regime, much less with the revolutionary driving force of 
National Socialism. 

So far, the legal foundations of private property, private 
enterprise and private profit have been carefully preserved 
in Italy. They have been left unimpaired even in the latest 
Fascist codes. They have been authoritatively restated only 
a few months ago. It is unlikely that any radical change of 
emphasis will be contemplated for the future, however in- 
creasingly disagreeable and heavy-handed may appear to the 
average small Italian capitalist and property-owner the public 
commands to which he must submit. 
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Italy has not usually been a profitable field for those ex- 
tremely large enterprises with which the capitalistic system 
itself has sometimes been identified. One must therefore view 
capitalism in Italy within the limits set by her rather limited 
natural resources and markets, and by a still predominantly 
agricultural economic structure. 

Given these limitations, and granted the continued retention 
by the State of its control over certain key industries, there is 
nothing so far in Fascist theory or practice to prevent the 
restoration of the essential features of the traditionally Italian 
small-scale capitalistic system, should a settlement of the 
present conflict be eventually achieved. This restoration will, 
of course, be subject to those regulations and qualifications 
whose presence is felt, and whose necessity is now admitted, 
in every country of the world. They are not a peculiar and 
distinctive characteristic of the Fascist State which, indeed, 
in its original manifestations was inclined to disregard and to 
treat with contempt the purely economic phenomena. [If this 


restoration does not take place, then it will be because of the 
triumph of forces which are not of Fascism’s own making, 
and which will have succeeded in defeating its presently 
avowed purposes. 





Probation and Imposed Peace 


NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


stitution subserving a substantial social need, was first 

applied in Boston, Massachusetts, and in Birmingham, 
Great Britain. Actually, however, probation is much older. 
If we do not restrict the term to the well-developed institu- 
tion of today, but take it to cover all cases where an offender, 
without being immediately punished, is given another chance 
in the hope that leniency may reform him, then the history 
of probation may be traced back as far as the later Middle 
Ages; and in order to understand the genesis of probation 
it is necessary to analyze the important medieval institution 
of preventive justice. This institution, in fact, was the back- 
ground for the appearances of early probation. 


|: WAS IN 1841 that probation, as a distinct social in- 


IMPOSED PEACE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Blackstone thought that it was “an honor and almost a 
singular one to the English laws that they furnished a title 
of that cast.” And even though studies in comparative juris- 
prudence show that preventive justice was a widely spread 
institution, the priority of England is beyond doubt. 

The forms of preventive justice which showed a tendency 
to develop into probation originated in the later Middle 
Ages,” in connection with the gradual destruction of the social 


1W. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England. Edited by R. M. Kerr. 
4th edition, London, 1876, p. 264. 

*The frankpledge, established probably by William the Conqueror on the basis of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions for the preservation of peace (see W. A. Morris, The 
Frankpledge System, London, 1910, p. 31), had fallen into complete disintegration 
by the fourteenth century, when the new system of preventive justice came into being 
(op. cit., 151; cf. C. A. Beard, The Office of Justice of the Peace in England in its 
origin and development, New York, 1904, pp. 34-36). Hence, the attempt of A. 
Prins, Science pénale et droit positif, Bruxelles, 1899, p. 471, to deduce genetically 
Probation from frankpledge is inacceptable. 
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order based on feudal principles and with the resulting need 
of finding a new basis for social security. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to go beyond these configurations of preventive 
justice, the more so that even in England, the country of 
greatest legal continuity, there is no close genetic link between 
them and earlier institutions. 

The germ of the later British system of preventive justice 
is apparent in the proclamation of the year 1195, according 
to which an oath to keep the peace was to be taken by all 
persons above the age of fifteen; knights were assigned to 
enforce this oath. In 1264, a single custos pacis was assigned 
in each shire to conserve the peace.’ During the reign of 
Edward III these custodes pacis who had no judicial func- 
tions were gradually transformed into justices of peace,‘ thus 
establishing a system ‘which proved so efficient that with 
some changes . . . it has been followed down to the present 
time” (Morris, of. cit., 154). 

The principle of the new system is described by Black- 
stone as replacing “the great and general security” by “the 
method of making suspected persons find particular and spe- 
cial securities for their future conduct” (Op. cit., 265). Grad- 
ually, by steps which it is impossible to trace, this new idea 
was crystallized into the form of the recognizances for keep- 
ing the peace and for good behavior. 

“On account of the lawlessness that marked the opening 
of the Tudor regime,” the justices of peace “were given 
authority to take recognizances for keeping the peace and 
were ordered to notify such recognizances to the general ses- 
sions of the peace so that the party bound could be sum- 
moned” (Beard, op. cit., 100). About the end of the six- 
teenth century, the system was pretty well developed. It was 


3W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England, Oxford, 1880, vol. I, 570, vol. 
II, 296-7. 

4The transformation has been studied, step by step, by B. H. Putnam, “The Trans 
formation of the Keepers of Peace into the Justices of Peace,” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, Fourth series, vol. XII, 19-48. 
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considered as one of the most important functions of the jus- 
tices of peace 


to prevent breaches of peace by taking the surety of possible offenders either 
on his own motion or on a writ of supplicavit from the Chancery or at the 
request of some private party. .. . The justice produced a writ to the sheriff, 
the constable or other officer ordering him to appear with the person from 
whom the surety was demanded. 


An immediate effect of the order was that the suspected 
person had to enter a recognizance for keeping the peace with 
sureties. 

On the other hand, “the justice could also take surety for 
good abearing binding the party to demean himself well and 
to abstain from offences ag:'1st law and order” (Beard, of. 
cit., 165-166). The following, from W. Lombard’s E:ren- 
archa, present a good illustration; the first is an order ad- 
dressed to the sheriff to impose peace on a person suspected 
of non-peaceful intentions. 


As A.B. has personally come before G.B. . . . one of our justices of 
peace .. . and has taken a corporal oath that he is afraid that one C.D... . 
will beat, wound or kill him, or burn his houses . . . and has praied surety 
of the peace against the said C.D. Therefore we command you [the sheriff] 
... that you cause the said C.D. to come before the said G.B. . . . to find 
sufficient surety as well as for his appearance at the next Quarter Sessions of 
our peace ... as also for our peace to be kept towards us and all our liege 
people, and chiefly toward the said A.B. 


During the fourth year of the reign of Elizabeth, a recog- 
nizance for good behavior was taken from a certain R. P. 
His obligations were formulated as follows: 


Et quod ipse interim pacem dominae Reginae custodiet erga ipsam dominam 
Reginam et cunctum populum suum et precipue versus M.N. Et. quod 
damnum vel malum aliquod corporale aut gravamen praefato M.N... . 
quovismodo non faciet, ne fieri procurabit. Quam quidem summam.XX 
libros praedictus R.P. et quilibet manucaptorum . . . recognoverunt se debere 
dictae dominae Reginae . . . si contigerit ipsum R.P. praemissa vel eorum 
aliquod in aliquo infringere, et inde legitimo modo convinci. 


*Eirenarcha, London, 1588 quoted by Beard, of. cit., 182-184. 
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Once established, this practice continued throughout the 
following centuries. Blackstone speaks of recognizances as 
of a well established institution (Op. cit., 265-8). Accord- 
ing to him, “surety of peace” and “surety of good behavior” 
belong to the realm of preventive justice and 


consist of obliging those persons of whom there is probable ground to suspect 
further misdemeanor to stipulate with, and to give full assurance to, the 
public that such offenses as apprehended shall not happen, by finding pledges 
or securities for keeping the peace. 


Blackstone gives a detailed catalogue of behavior-modalities 
which should incite the judge to impose a recognizance for 
good behavior; night walkers keeping suspicious company, 
sleeping in the day and walking in the night and the like are 
mentioned. The peace is to be kept either generally, towards 
the King and his liege people, or particularly towards the 
person demanding the security. The recognizance for peace 
may be forfeited by any actual violence; or, if the recog- 
nizance be general, by any unlawful action whatsoever that 
either is or tends to a breach of the peace. A recognizance 
for good behavior may be forfeited not merely in all cases 
applicable to the security of the peace, but also in such others 
as going armed, speaking seditious words, or committing any 
of these acts of misbehavior which the recognizance was in- 
tended to prevent. 

In France, analogous institutions appeared about the end 
of the thirteenth century. The obligation to keep the peace 
was imposed on individuals suspected of an inclination to 
continue the usage of private wars combatted by the central 
power. The oath was imposed on the initiative of the theat- 
ened person; the person on whom it was imposed had to 
abstain from feud; the violation of the oath was considered 
a capital crime. 

This institution appears in the Etablissements de St. Louis 
(1273).° Sections 31 and 41 of book I and section 29 of book 


®Les Etablissements de St. Louis. Published by P. Viollet, Paris, 1881. 
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II are especially devoted to the question. The same institu- 
tion is recognized by the local custom of Touraine-Anjou 
which is closely connected with the Etablissements, and also 
by the Coutume de Beauvoisis of Beaumanoir (ch. 60). 

The semi-feudal imposition of peace survived the disap- 
pearance of the social situation in France which gave it birth; 
the specific feudal offense of starting a private war was later 
on replaced by the more general offense of violence against 
other group members. According to Laurier, an authority 
in the eighteenth century, the asseurement was a security to 
be given by a more potent person to a less potent one, accord- 
ing to the demand of the latter; it could not be refused and 
consisted in a promise to abstain from inflicting any damage 
or pain on the person making the demand (Viollet, of. cit., 
IV, 276). A peculiarity of the French law was that one who 
refused security was nevertheless treated as if he had granted 
it (Lid. III, 308). This modified form of the asseurement 
was recognized by the Coutume de Normandie (sect. 22 and 
44-48), 

Among the few cases recorded, the following one is typical. 
In 1348, at Rheims, an individual denounced to the “prevost” 
a certain Aubri Frank, accusing him of having beaten the 
demander despite the asseurement relationship which existed 
between them (Jdid, III, 244). A manuscript preserved in 
the National Library in Paris and belonging to the end of 
the thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century gives a good insight into the mechanism of the as- 
seurement. It reads as follows: 


Ballivo Ambianensi salutem. Cum prout ex parte Scrabonis et ejus uxoris 
nobis fuit expositum quod Petrus de Gardo et ejus fratres ac eorum amici 
carnales sint ipsorum conjugum capitales inimici, ac propter metum eorum 
extra domum propriam non sunt ausi, mandamus tibi quod a predictis 
fratribus ac eorum amicis carnalibus de se et suis et predictis conjugibus, 
pro se et suis, secundum usum et consuetudinem patriae legitimum facias 
assecuramentum fieri, ipsos ad hoc per captionem et destructionem corporum 
et bonorum ipsorum meliori modo quo poteris, si necesse fuerit, compellendo 


(Ibid. iv, 277-8). 
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GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


In Germany, the system of imposed peace originated under 
French influence as a means of combatting private feuds," 
but quickly developed into a more general system of secur- 
ing the peace.® 

The peace (pax, treuga) could be imposed: 1) by mu- 
tual agreement of the parties involved in some conflict; 2) 
by an officer, because of the application of the threatened 
person; 3) by an officer on his own initiative. It seems that 
the first form was the earliest and that it was gradually re- 
placed by the second and the third. When the first form 
was applied, keeping the peace was promised by the parties 
to a neutral person who eventually had to act as a witness 
both of the oath and of its later violation. In the second and 
the third cases, oath was to be taken before an officer; in 
some parts of Germany sureties were required. If the oath 
of peace was demanded, the person in question had to take 
it; if, having refused to do so, he later committed an of- 
fense he was nevertheless considered as having broken the 
peace. In some places, a symbolic imposition of the peace 
was equaled to an actual oath; for instance, in Brabant this 
was done by placing a bundle of straw at the threshold of 
the person’s house. Peace was to be kept during a certain 
period; local laws and customs presented many variations. 
Every violence against the protected person was considered 
a breach of the peace. The breach was frequently considered 
a capital crime; in some places (for instance, in the city of 
Ofen) one who broke the imposed peace by word was pun- 
ished by losing a hand, one who broke it by deed was con- 
demned to die (His, op. cit. 245-250). 


7R. His, Das Strafrecht des deutschen Mittelalters, vol. I, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 2-3, 
note 3. 

8Already in the thirteenth century the Sachsenspiegel (2, 13, 5) treated the im- 
position of peace and the breach of imposed peace independently of private feuds 
which it considered illegal; however, later customs and laws restored the earlier 


relation (His, of. cit., pp. 244). 
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The survival of this inst:tution during the following cen- 
turies can be seen from the fact that in 1555 Petrus Premus, 
councillor at the court of the Prince Elector of Saxony, pub- 
lished a treatise on imposed peace which was reedited in 
Speier in 1609 (Viollet, op. cit. 1V, 276). 

In Switzerland (at the time, a part of the German Em- 
pire) the imposition of peace was well developed. The fol- 
lowing case, referring to the years 1257-8, is reported from 
Uri. Peace was imposed by Count Rudolph von Habsburg 
on two families which were in a state of feud; when peace 
was broken by one of the parties, the offenders were severely 
punished.’ Later on, special statutes on the subject were 
enacted. The earliest were those of Uri (1362) and Glarus 
(1387). However, they did not introduce new law, for sim- 
ilar statements were comprised in the so-called Dorfwets- 
timer, which never created new rules, but merely consoli- 
dated already existing custom. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, a number of similar statutes were enacted in the 
eastern part of Switzerland (Schwyz, Gaster, Uznach, Ob- 
wald, St. Gallen, Appenzell, etc.). This may be explained 
by the frequency of local wars at that time. The imposed 
peace meant the solemn promise to abstain from violence in 
regard to specific persons; the obligation lasted until the 
parties were reconciled or until a special ceremony was per- 
formed which signified the termination of all cases of im- 
posed peace. Imposed peace was considered by the parties 
as a heavy burden and an intolerable violation of their free- 
dom, almost as a punishment. In contrast to France, a re- 
fusal of promise to keep the peace was not equivalent to a 
promise to do so; one who refused was fined (Blumer, of. 
cit., 300). 

Later on, laws of the above-mentioned types were not 
enacted. But the institution of imposed peace survived al- 
most up to our time. Blumer, whose authority is the greater 


*Blumer, “Der gelobte Frieden und dessen Verletzung nach schweizer Rechtsquellen 
des spateren Mittelalters,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Recht, 9 (1845) p. 298. 
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because he was councillor at the court of Glarus, testified 
that this practice was still applied in his time (Of. cit., 309). 


ITALY, HUNGARY, RUSSIA 


In Italy, institutions similar to those in England, France 
and Germany were well known in the sixteenth century; how- 
ever, the terminology applied testifies to a much earlier origin, 
which must certainly have been in connection with the strug- 
gle of the political power against the private wars of the 
later feudal period. The terms applied almost simultaneous- 
ly, in one and the same sentence, are pax, treuga and cautio 
de non offendendo aut de bene vivendo,” the terms pax and 
treuga are explicitly terms of feudal society. 

Important for our purpose is the cautio de non off endendo 
aut de bene vivendo, an almost exact counterpart of the Eng- 
lish recognizances for keeping the peace and for good be- 
havior. According to an author of the time cautio de non 
offendendo was ordered “propter timorem partis” or “ex 


jussu judicis ne scandala oriantur,” irrespective of whether 
an offense had been committed; cautio de bene vivendi was 
applied to “valde rixosi.” The author further explains that 


cautio de non offendendo est assecuratio ab aliquo de quo timebatur sive 
amicus ille sit, sive inimicus ad tempus breve, vel longum, vel perpetuum ut 
judici videbitur. . . . Sin vero pauper sit, rixosus, malae conditionis et famae, 
requiruntur fidejussiones vel pignora. . . . Hoc arbitrio judicis relinquendum 
est (Herculani, of cit.). 


With respect to Hungary, cases of a much later date are 
known. Some of her towns, especially Ofen (already men- 
tioned), were inhabited by Germans and used German law, 
in particular that concerning the imposition of peace. Later 
judgments, concerning sporadic probation, seem to indicate 
the use of recognizances for good behavior. A judgment of 
the year 1712 explicitly mentions such a recognizance. 

Institutions analogous to those studied in several western 
countries existed also in the law of eastern Europe. Their 


10Herculani, De cautione de non offendendo, Venetiis, 1569. 
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earliest trace can be found in the Lithuanian Statute; and, as 
this statute was influenced by western (especially German) 
law, the existence of a genetic link is not excluded. 

All the three versions of the Lithuanian Statute (dated 
1529, 1566 and 1588) contain clauses concerning the imposi- 
tion of peace. An individual who was suspected of having 
malevolent intentions in regard to another was compelled to 
find surety for good behavior. The bondsman had to pay a 
fine if the principal failed in good behavior; in certain cases 
he could be held personally responsible.” 

The Lithuanian Statute influenced the Moscow code of 
1649 (Sobornoe Ulozhenie). According to sect. 183 of ch. 
X, if an individual threatened another with death, the latter 
had the right to demand security to the amount of 5000 
Rubles or more. If the person on whom peace was imposed 
violated his oath, he was to be punished by death, and the 
surety forfeited. Sect. 202 of the same chapter referred to 
cases when arson or violence (short of murder) was threat- 
ened. The disposition was almost the same as in sect. 183, 
with however an important addition: the promise to keep the 
peace was to be reinforced by sureties, and the bondsmen had 
to pay in case the principal violated his promise. Sect. 29 
and 36 of ch. XXI dealt with sureties in general, and direct- 
ed that they be required from every suspicious person. 

Summing up, it may be said that the system of imposed 
peace probably originated independently in different places, 
at any rate in England and in France, and that it spread 
rapidly through imitation. This is true in regard to Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Hungary. It is also probably so in 
regard to Italy (because of the striking similarity in ter- 
minology) and to Lithuania (because of the general influ- 
ence of German law) and, through the latter, in regard to 
Russia. The imitation was certainly facilitated by the rise of 
similar needs, which suggested a similar response. 


_. 


1G. V. Demchenko, Punishment according to the Lithuanian Statute [in Russian], 
Kiev, 1894, pp. 139-40. 
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FROM IMPOSED PEACE TO PROBATION 


Imposed peace seems to have nothing in common with 
probation. However, in the feature of imposed peace a scheme 
was introduced to law, the psychological foundation of which 
was capable of further development towards probation. It 
was recognized that it was sometimes possible to prevent fu- 
ture evil (an offense) by means of actually imposing a serious 
and definite threat of evil (punishment or quasi-punishment) 
on the virtual offender. Of course, this is an idea implicitly 
present in every punitive system based on the principle of 
deterrence; and it was probably not a simple historical co- 
incidence that the idea of preventive justice of the form dis- 
cussed arose about the time when the idea of deterrence 
began to dominate the structure of the punitive system. Yet 
in preventive justice the idea of deterrence and of influence 
by the threat of a future evil is expressed in a much more 
concrete and individualized form than in deterring punish- 
ment in general. 

The possible development was that of applying the con- 
ditional threat of evil not only to virtual, but also to actual 
offenders: in certain cases the judge could abstain from im- 
mediate punishment and replace it by an attempt to influence 
the offender by a serious and concrete threat of punishment 
in case of recidivism. The transformation was all the easier 
since the scheme which resulted from it was based on very 
simple psychological considerations which, in a quite un- 
sophisticated form, are applied in everyday life. Every 
father or good teacher knows that it is frequently expedient 
not to use severe measures in treating delinquent children. 
Instead of inflicting punishment, another chance is given the 
transgressor before he is to be punished. Cases are also fre- 
quent in conflicts between adults: a first violation of obliga- 
tion remains without immediate consequences, but results in 
admonitions and threats of retaliation in case of repetition 
or continuation. Such cases could be termed “common sense 
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probation.” ‘The existence of common sense probation is 
manifest in such juridical proverhs as the German einmal 
ist keinmal or the Italian Ja prima volta si perdona, la seconda 
st bastona. 

By no means is it implied that any explicit reasoning was 
the source of the early inventions. It may be assumed that 
the early inventors of probation were conditioned by the 
system of imposed peace and, under favorable circumstances, 
new responses corresponding to probation were easily found. 
Within the area where this system was in force, the possibility 
of a shift from imposed peace to probation was often enough 
discovered by lawmakers and judges during the very long 
period of intuitive legislation which was characterized by 
the application of unsophisticated common sense schemes to 
the regulation of social life.” 

In contradistinction to the system of imposed peace which 
gained common recognition throughout the world of Western 
Civilization and even beyond its limits, rudimentary proba- 


tion made only sporadic appearances; moreover, no definite 
correlation may be found between the time when the system 
of imposed peace was accepted in a particular country and 
the first appearance of probation. In some countries the two 
events were separated by centuries, in others they took place 
almost simultaneously; in still other countries the transition 
failed to take place. 


PROBATION IN ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 


The earliest vestiges of the transformation of preventive 
justice into probation can be found in the practice of eccle- 
siastical courts in Italy, reported by famous jurists of the 
fourteenth century. These courts created an institution which 
Jacobus Buttrigarius (d. 1348) and his famous pupil Bar- 
tolus called /iberatio conditionalis. Mentioning a case in 
which the /egatus of Bologna was the judge and the Marquess 


—_—_ 


Cf. my Introduction to the Sociology of Law, Cambridge, 1939, p. 288. 
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of Ferrara the defendant, Bartolus described the practice in 
the following terms: 


Isti officiales ecclesiae consuerunt facere pacta et conventiones cum re- 
bellibus redeuntibus ad oboedientiam, hoc modo: liberamus et remittimus 
vobis omnia delicta, et omnes sententias, omnes poenas spirituales et tem- 
porales, quas incurristis usque ad praesentem diem, hoc pacto, quod si de 
caetero similia attentabitis, reincidetis in omnes istas sententias. 


He expressed doubt about the legality of the practice and 
continued : 


Mihi videtur sic distinguendum. Aut ista pacta fiunt cum domino, qui 
habet potestatem condendi legem, et ista pacta sunt leges . . . et ideo ille, 
qui contravenit, reincidit in primas poenas, neque ab eis jure fuit liberatus, 
nec incidit in illas poenas tamquam ex prioribus delictis, quia sublata sunt illa 
et eorum obligationes, ut hic: sed novum delictum per quod contravenit, 
meretur illas poenas, in quas primum incurrerat ex omnibus delictis. Et hoc 
facere lex potest. Punitur enim secundum delictum gravius, propter praece- 
dentia, de quibus est condemnatus. . . . Si vero ille, cum quo fit tale pactum, 
non poterat legem condere, tunc talia pacta sunt stipulatione vallata, aut non. 
Primo casu aut in poena veniebat aliquid pecuniarium, et tunc in illas poenas 
incidit, non tamquam debitas ex delicto, sed tamquam debitas ex stipulatione. 
Potest enim per stipulationem promitti illud, quod est possibile per legem 
deberi. . . . Si vero poenae erant tales, quae non poterant in stipulationem 
deduci, tunc illa adiectio nil relevat. 


Summing up, it may be said that Bartolus interpreted the 
practice in the following way: the restored punishment was 
the legal consequence of the first offense and was to be in- 
creased because of the recidivism of the offender. Tribunals 
of lower degrees had to act according to the law of civil 
stipulations. Therefore, the /iberatio conditionalis could be 
applied by them only in cases in which punishment de- 
pended on the will of the parties (“compositions” and 
fines) .”* 


18These statements are made in comments to |. II (non solum) §I D. de iniur. 
47, 10 and 1. 27 (si unus) §2 D. de pactis 2, 14. The credit of having discovered 
their role in the history of probation belongs to A. Léffler, “Bedingte Verurteilung im 
Mittelalter,” Mitteilungen der internationalen kriminalistischen Vereinigung, + 
(1894), 90-1. 
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Bartolus was almost literally followed by Angelus Are- 
tino.“ There is no later evidence regarding the application 
of the /iberatio conditionalis. Probably it became extinct 
together with private punishment to which it was adapted.” 


EARLY PROBATION IN GERMANY 


More continuous vestiges of early probation can be traced 
in Germany. The earliest is a clause contained in the mu- 
nicipal law of Augsburg (XIII-XIV centuries), according 
to which the imposition of the sentence could be suspended 
if the offender succeeded in convincing the Vogt and the 
Birger that he would commit no further offenses.” In 1660 
A. Griffius, a poet from Silesia, published a comedy entitled 
Die geliebte Dornrose. In this comedy a judicial trial is 
terminated by the following words of the judge: “TI shall 
not remit the punishment you deserve, but shall merely post- 
pone it; if you transgress the law once more, I shall find a 
way to punish you for both offenses.”” It is hard to believe 
that the poet could have invented a legal institution without 
the existence of a basis in fact. 

About the same time, the philosopher Samuel Pufendorf 
expressed certain ideas closely related to probation, which 
allow the assumption that probation was sometimes applied 
by courts of his time: 

It is easier to grant pardon or to allow some leniency to a man who has 
committed some trifling crime for the first time, than to one who has struck 


over and over again upon the same rock. . . . Sometimes . . . the pardon of 
former crimes is made to depend upon future reform as condition, and when 


M4Rubr. Qui dominus judex videns, cap. 10. 

However, according to the outstanding Italian criminologist V. Manzini 
(Trattato di diritto penale italiano, 111, Torino, 1910, 475-6) a similar institution 
reappeared in Italy in the draft penal code for the realm of Italy of 1806, then .in 
the penal code of the realm of both Sicilies of 1819 (art. 41). This is circumstantial 
evidence for the survival of the medieval institution of imposed peace. 

16C, I. Caspar, Darstellung des strafrechtlichen Inhalts des Schwabenspiegels und 
des Augsburger Stadtrechts, Berlin, 1892, 84, n. 6. 

“Communicated by E. Rosenfeld “Bedingte Verurteilung im Jahre 1660,” 
Mitteilungen der internationalen kriminalistischen Vereinigung, 3 (1892), 116. 
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that does not appear the punishment of the former crimes is demanded along 
with that of the present.'® 


A hundred years later similar ideas were expressed by 
A. F. Klein, an outstanding Prussian criminologist.” He sug- 
gested the creation of a court of equity which would be em- 
powered to release from punishment individuals guilty of 
minor offenses. Klein proposed that at the end of the judicial 
trial the judge address the offender explaining that he was 
freed from the legal sanction of his misdeed, but this only 
conditionally, in the expectation that he would commit no 
further offenses. Were the offender to fail, the pardon would 
be repealed. Nobody, in Klein’s opinion, could be given the 
favor of conditional pardon a second time. The similarity 
of Klein’s draft with some modern laws is striking. 

Perhaps it was more than a draft. Klein was the member 
of the Law Faculty in Halle and frequently took part in its 
judicial decisions.” The great German criminologist C. V. 
Liszt, who a hundred years later occupied Klein’s chair in 
Halle and studied the work of his predecessor, asserted that 
in many cases Klein actualized his theoretical ideas.” 

A contemporary of Klein, the great author Wieland, ex- 
pressed the idea that punishment should be considered “ex- 
tinguished by prescription” if the criminal behaved well be- 
fore it could be executed.” 

It is noteworthy that England, the original home of the 
system of imposed peace, does not yield any vestige of pro- 
bation throughout the period examined in this paper. In 
order to find early vestiges of probation in the province of 
Common Law it is necessary to search in the New World. 


18S. Pufendorf, De jure naturae et gentium, Lund, 1672. English translation by 
C. H. and W. A. Oldfather, Oxford-London, 1934, 1203. 

Vermischte Abhandlungen iiber Gegenstinde der Gesetzgebung und Gelehsam- 
keit, Leipzig, 1780, p. 79. 

20Several German faculties of law were vested with the jus respondendi. Cf. my 
Introduction, p. 286, n. 11. 

1Strafrechtliche Aufsdtze und Vortrdge, Berlin, 1905, vol. II, p. 142. 

22Geist der peinlichen Gesetze, 1783. 
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PROBATION IN THE NEW WORLD 


The earliest cases are reported from New England of the 
seventeenth century. The best known cases are those of Henry 
Norton (1635), of John Emerson (1639) and of John Stret- 
ton (1639), all tried by the Court of Assistants of the Colony 
of the Massachusetts Bay. The records are as follows: 


Henry Norton acknowledged to owe unto our Sovereign Lord, the King, 
the sum of £20 to be levied of his goods and chattels. The condition is 
that he shall be of good behavior toward all men till this time twelve 
months.”* . . . John Emerson is bound to the good behavior for twelve 
months and bound in £40 to appear at the Quarter Court in this jurisdiction 
the fourth month. . . . John Stretton upon evidence of his repentence was 
freed from his bond to the good behavior with admonition.” 


Rudimentary probation seems not to have been confined to 
New England. According to an investigator of criminal law 
in colonial Virginia some “presentments of drunkenness and 
rioting were dismissed with the warning that a second offense 
would entail a fine.” From Maryland the following case is 
reported which took place in 1666: A certain Alvey was 
sentenced to death for grand larceny. But the Governor 
granted the prisoner respite of execution and liberty to depart 
to his own house. But, added his Lordship, “the judgment 
and sentence passed against Alvey must remain in full force 
and effect during his pleasure and according as Alvey shall 
henceforward behave himself in his remaining course of life.” 
Ten years later Alvey was pardoned.” 


3Records of the Governor and the Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, edited by N. B. Shurtleff, vol. I, Boston, 1853, p. 136. 

247. Noble, Records of the Court of Assistants of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1630-92, vol. II, Boston, 1904, p. 76. Other cases mentioned by S. B. Warner, 
“Some Legal Problems raised by Probation,” in S. Glueck’s Probation and Criminal 
Justice, N. Y. 1933, and by S. Glueck, The State of Probation, Address before the 
Massachusetts Association of Probation Officers (Boston, 1930), testify to the tendency 
of the courts to avoid normal punishment, but perhaps are beyond the scope of 
probation. 

5A. P. Scott, Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia, Chicago, 1930, p. 151;R. Semmes, 
Crime and Punishment in Early Maryland, Baltimore, 1938, p. 29. 
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From the fact that the imposition of peace had sporadical- 
ly produced probation in New England as early as in the 
seventeenth century the occurrence of similar cases in Eng- 
land has been inferred (Cf. Warner, of. ctt., 25-6). However, 
no cases have been reported up to the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

No more than in England can any evolution towards pro- 
bation be found in France. However, about the end of the 
eighteenth century there appeared a work in that country, the 
author of which, A. N. Servin, drafted the institution of “con- 
ditional dishonor.” Only young offenders could profit by it. 
They were to be given a period of probation and, after its 
termination, they were to be either readmitted into the com- 
munity or definitely excluded from it, depending on their 
behavior.” 


SWITZERLAND, HUNGARY, RUSSIA 


On the other hand, several cases of rudimentary proba- 
tion are reported from Switzerland, especially from Ziirich, 
dating from the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. Thus, 
for instance, in 1517 the municipal court released an individ- 
ual convicted of theft under the condition that he would sup- 
port his family, return everything he had stolen and abstain 
from further crimes. He was told that, if he failed to amend, 
he would bear punishment for the old crime as well as for 
the new.” 

A number of similar cases are reported from Hungary in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For 
various reasons, convictions were suspended, the criminal 
entering a recognizance for good behavior and accepting in 
advance the increased punishment if he failed to behave well. 


26This book was available only in a German translation entitled Ueber die peinliche 
Gesetzegebung (1786). It is probable that the author was influenced by his German 


contemporaries. 
27Egli, “Aus den Rechtsbiichern im Ziiricher Staatsarchiv,” Schweizer Zeitschrift 


fiir Strafrecht, 8, (1895), 82. 
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The practice was applied with respect to serious offenses; 
in twelve out of the eighteen known cases, the offender was 
threatened with capital punishment. The following case 
(February 27, 1627) can be considered as typical. A certain 
S. Szigyarto signed a recognizance in which he confessed 
to committing many crimes (burglary, assault and battery, 
attempted homicide, etc.) and admitted that he merited severe 
punishment. But, having been granted a suspension of 
sentence because of his youth and the efforts of his relatives, 
he begged pardon of his victims, retracted all his words and 
declared that, in case he should commit new offenses of the 
same type, he would submit without trial to the punishment 
which he already deserved.” 

Numerous cases are reported from Horvatia (Croatia), 
which up to 1918 formed a part of the Hungarian Kingdom; 
they are even earlier than those mentioned above, for they be- 
long to the fifteenth century. Here are some of the most 
salient cases: In 1451, a citizen of the city of Zagreb was 
sentenced to 10 marks fine (or the loss of a hand should the 
fine not be paid) for assault against a municipal judge. How- 
ever, he was pardoned on the condition that he would never 
commit a second offense; in the latter case, he would be 
punished for both offenses. In 1461, a man was sentenced 
to whipping, loss of the tongue and confiscation of property 
for blasphemy; he was granted pardon on the condition that 
he was no longer to carry weapons, visit saloons, threaten or 
insult anybody; should he fail, he would have to undergo 
the remitted punishment. In 1472, a man was sentenced 
to one year in prison for having bought part of a stolen 
church organ; however, the execution of the punishment 
was stayed under the condition that he would never again 


*.. Gruber, “Debatten in der ungarischen Juristischen Gesellschaft betreffend die 
bedingte Verurteilung,” Mitteilungen der inter. Krimin. Vereinigung, 3 (1892), 73-4; 
“Bedingte Urteile aus der alten ungarischen Rechtspraxis,” ibid., 4 (1894), 107 ff.; 
v. Krones, “Das Gerichtsprotokoll der K6niglichen Freistadt Kaschau,” Mittei- 
lungen des Instituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 12 (1891), 624. 
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commit similar offenses; should he do so, he would have to 
pay the penalty punishment for both offenses.” 

In Russia, the idea of the recognizance for good behavior 
accepted by the Code of 1649 was lost in the subsequent de- 
velopment of statute law. Yet it was preserved in popular 
conviction and continued to be applied by rural courts which 
were created, at the time of the liberation of serfs in 1861, to 
try minor offenses committed by peasants and to impose pun- 
ishments according to local custom. Studies made in the sev- 
enties of the last century show that in many cases, especially 
if the offender were a minor, had been pardoned or absolved 
by his victim, or had frankly confessed his offense, rural 
courts would order him to sign a recognizance for good be- 
havior. Recognizances were either unilateral, or appeared 
in the form of an agreement with the victim (a counterpart 
of early European forms of the imposition of peace). 

The practice of rural courts obviously tended towards the 
transformation of the imposition of peace into probation. 
Frequently punishment was replaced by reprimand to which 
the warning was added that, should the individual commit 
new offenses, he would be severely punished; sometimes the 
punishment to be expected was clearly defined. In other 
cases the offender had to sign a recognizance to abstain from 
further offenses and, just as in the previous case, he was 
warned that severe punishment would follow a failure to 
keep his pledge.” 

The facts thus far studied can be summed up in the fol- 
lowing terms. The genetic link between preventive justice 
and rudimentary probation can be proved in regard to Eng- 
land, Hungary and Russia. The existence of such a link is 
highly probable in Switzerland (because of the similar 


29]. Silovic, “Die bedingte Verurteilung in Kroatien,” Mitteilungen der internat. 
Krimin. Vereinigung, 21, pp. 257 ff. 

304. A. Zhizhilenko, “Conditional Sentence in Rural Courts [in Russian], Pravo, 
1899, nos. 1-2. Berezansky, Report on Probation presented at the first meeting of 
the Russian Group of the International Criminological Association, St. Petersburg, 
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geographical distribution of both institutions in that coun- 
try). It is also probable in Germany, where both imposed 
peace and sporadic probation were relatively well repre- 
sented. There is no sufficient evidence of the fact in regard 
to Italy, the evidence of the existence of probation being found 
earlier there than that of preventive justice; however it is 
probable that the imposition of peace was practised much 
earlier than it is actually reported. There is no evidence of 
a genetic link in France, where no transformation of pre- 
ventive justice into probation can be traced. 

For the period studied in this paper, there is little evidence 
for the hypothesis that probation may have been diffused by 
means of imitation. The most probable hypothesis is that of 
repeated spontaneous creation, that is, of the invention of 
probation on the basis of the recurrence, at different times 
and at different places, of similar conditions. 

Nowhere were these inventions fixed. This lack of con- 
tinuity in the early appearances of probation shows that, be- 
fore the nineteenth century, it did not correspond to any actual 
social need or, at least, to any need realized by the ruling 
élite. 

The conditions hampering the development of probation 
changed during the centuries submitted to our cursory re- 
view. Prior to the rise and victory of the Philosophy of the 
Enlightenment, it was not the discretionary power of courts 
which was deficient. The judicial system of the ancien régime 
gave the courts far-reaching rights in imposing sanctions. 
What was lacking was the general understanding that reason- 
able lenience could be of advantage in certain situations. The 
centuries between the Reformation and the French Revolu- 
tion were characterized by the dominance of the psychological 
scheme of deterrence, not so much in doctrine as in practice. 
During these centuries the intensity of the punitive reaction 
of the State was exceptionally high.” This certainly was not 


31For evidence see P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York, 1937, vol. 
Il, ch. 15, 
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the social milieu which could have favored the development 
of the germs of probation into a definite and frequently ap- 
plied institution. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


With the victory of the Philosophy of the Enlightenment 
that obstacle was overcome; but at the same time another was 
introduced into the situation. Extreme individualism was 
one of the main aspects of the new doctrine; the postulate 
of absolute equality was another. The main tendency was to 
restrict the rights of the State and to give a precise configura- 
tion to the rights of the individual. Thus, Montesquieu: 


liberty is in its highest perfection, when criminal laws derive each punish- 
ment from the particular nature of the crime. There are then no arbitrary 
decisions; the punishment does not flow from the capriciousness of the 
legislator, but forms the very nature of the thing; and man uses no violence 
to man.” 


According to Beccaria, “when the code of laws is once 
fixed, it should be observed in the literal sense, and noth- 
ing more is left to the judge, than to determine whether an 
action be or be not conformable to the written law.” 

In this way the idea of the self-application of law was 
reached, making the judge only a part of the legal machinery. 
On the other hand, individuals being absolutely equal, any 
consideration of the personality of the offender should be 
disregarded, so that two or more individuals, having com- 
mitted the same crime, should be always equally punished. 
The French revolutionary penal code of 1791 almost com- 
pletely actualized these ideas. 

It is obvious that probation is incompatible with them, 
for probation is based on the principle of the individualiza- 
tion of punishment; in other words, it presumes that two 
individuals having committed (objectively) the same crime 


82E spirit des lois, livre XII, ch. 4. English translation by Nugent, London, 1758, 


262-3. 
83C, Beccaria, Dei delitti e pene, ch. IV. English translation, London, 1785, p. 16. 
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should be punished in different ways, if there are crimin- 
ologically relevant differences between them. Furthermore, 
probation is possible only if judges are given a large dis- 
cretionary power and have to do much more than automati- 
cally apply the law. 

The ideas of Montesquieu, Beccaria and their followers 
won a complete victory in the theory and practice of crim- 
inal law. This interrupted the movement towards probation, 
which could be observed during the previous centuries. A 
reaction against extreme individualism, egalitarianism and 
formalism in law was necessary before probation could be 
rediscovered. Such a reaction was apt to start first in Anglo- 
American countries which were never completely dominated 
by the above-mentioned ideas, and this despite the fact that 
these countries contributed very much to their genesis.” 

The dominance gained by the Philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment sufficiently explains the reason why the germs of pro- 
bation could not have developed. If, during the earlier cen- 
turies, this development was checked by the lack of humani- 
tarian consideration in criminology, during the period of 
Enlightenment, despite the broad humanitarian trend, pro- 
bation could not develop because of the lack of understand- 
ing of the individualization of punishment attainable through 
granting the judges discretionary power. 

Under such circumstances, how can the sporadic emergence 
of the idea of probation during the period of Enlightenment 
be explained? This fact was probably related to the existence, 
in addition to the main individualistic and egalitarian trends, 
of a minor trend which was represented by the idea of “the 
social law of Nature.”®*” In its turn, the existence of this 


34F. W. Grinnell, “Probation as an orthodox common law practice prior to the 
statutory system,” Mass. Law Quart., 2, (1917) 601, is in error when he assumes 
that the knowledge of the works of Beccuria and Montesquieu could have induced 
American judges to use probation. Of course, the humanitarian trend in their work 
could be of some influence, but their rigid egalitarianism and legal formalism at 
least counterbalanced this positive influence. 

35Cf. G. Gurvitch, L’idée du droit social, Paris, 1931. 
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minor trend can probably be explained by the “principle of 
limits,” in other words, by an empiric social law according 
to which no social trend can gain an absolute dominance, 
without leaving some place for the manifestation of an op- 
posing tendency. 

Great changes in social structure and in accepted social 
ideals were necessary before probation, inaugurated by the 
ecclesiastical courts in the fourteenth century, could reappear 
on the historical scene in conditions which permitted it to 
gain victory throughout the world, this time no longer as a 
sporadic usage, but as a durable, well defined institution. This 
development is obviously beyond the scope of this paper. 


36Cf. P. Sorokin, “The Principle of Limits applied to Problems of Relationship 
and of Direction of Social Processes,” Publications of the Amer. Sociological Society, 


26 (1932). 





The Metaphysics of 
Francis Suarez 


HUNTER GUTHRIE 


age, and reason, operating along orthodox and tradi- 

tional lines, finally asserted its mature power when 
Francis Suarez published the two large tomes of his Meta- 
physics.’ In originality of plan, in the logic and clarity of 
its order, none of the earlier Commentaries on Aristotle can 
equal it. In breadth of vision, in scope, in the sheer mass of 
matter treated, it presents the first genuine attempt to gather 
up all of Scholastic philosophy in one systematic work. Less 
original than the De Consolatione philosophiae of Boethius 
or the De Divisione naturae of John Scotus Erigena, it never- 
theless surpasses both these works in solidity of doctrine, seren- 
ity of spirit and sheer completeness. The Metaphysics of 
Suarez, published in 1597, is the climax of sixteen centuries 
of Christian philosophical speculation. As such its merits 
deserve to be studied in some detail. 

First, a word about its author. The pertinent details of 
Suarez’ life are quickly told. It is the simple yet sublime 
story of a very holy man, endowed with two qualities, which 
taken together add up to genius: unusual mental acumen and 
patience—patience, because time is of the essence of all genu- 
ine human perfection. Born in Granada on January 5, 1548, 
he died at Lisbon on September 25, 1617. Except for five 
years’ teaching at the Roman College and a short trip to Rome 
in 1604, his life was spent in the Catholic atmosphere of Spain 
and Portugal. From the age of thirteen when he began his 


1EpiToRIAL Note. The present article is an excerpt from the Fordam University 
Suarez Lecture, for the year 1940. The title of the lecture was “The Historical Signi- 
ficance of Francis Suarez.” 
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studies in Canon Law at the University of Salamanca until 
his death—a span of 56 years—his life was devoted to study, 
teaching and writing. As an indication of the intense and 
fruitful activity of these years, the Vivés edition of his works 
offers us twenty-six volumes in quarto plus two more of critical 
observations and indices. Moreover, according to the calcu- 
lation of Descamps, there remains the unedited material of 
at least four more folio-volumes. This has been confirmed 
by the more recent investigations of Raoul de Scorraille. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that this scholarly manner of 
life dried up or hindered Suarez’ interest in the multifarious 
aspects of daily reality. Suarez was not merely gifted with 
extraordinary powers of abstract speculation; he also possessed 
a practical judgment which was keenly alert to the inexorable 
realities of concrete existence. Striking examples of the re- 
spect which his contemporaries had for his knowledge and 
judgment are found in the famous case of the interdict of 
Lisbon in 1617 (where both the contending parties had re- 
course to his judgment), and again in the Papal invitation to 
refute the Apologia of James I, King of England (which 
brought forth Suarez’ masterful Defensio fidei). 


SUAREZ’ ORIGINALITY 


Another quality, however, which has seldom, if ever, been 
sufficiently stressed by his biographers or appreciated by his- 
torians of philosophy, is his originality. This was a quality 
which sprang not from any lack of reverence for tradition— 
Suarez’ patient care to review the opinions of all his precur- 
sors would preclude such a conclusion—nor, for the same 
reason, did this originality grow out of any desire for mere 
novelty, which seems to characterize the speculative efforts 
of that fluctuating age; rather it was a quality born of genius, 
of a keen sense of the needs of his day, of the purpose and 
ability to satisfy those needs. This originality shone forth in 
his method of work, his manner of teaching and, especially, in 
his Metaphysics and the five books of the De Anima. 
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As for his method of work and his manner of teaching, we 
have an important letter from his own pen written in 1579 
to Very Reverend Father Everard Mercurian, General of 
the Society of Jesus. The letter was occasioned by the com- 
plaints of two elderly fellow religious, who thought that 
Suarez was too much of an innovator. Here is the letter, in 


part: 


Several factors, easy to imagine, have contributed to create this false im- 
pression ; one, more than the rest, is my method of teaching—a method quite 
different from most of the others. For the practice here is to confine oneself 
to notebooks, to hand on the doctrine exactly as it was received, instead of 
studying it thoroughly and drawing it from its sources, which are authority, 
both divine and human, and reason, according to one’s ability, I have tried 
to get out of that rut and dig to the very roots in search of truth. The result 
has been that my lectures generally bear a certain air of novelty either be- 
cause of the approach I make or the method of exposition or the proofs or 
the manner of solving difficulties or the problems I raise where others have 
not or because of other similar circumstances. Thus it is that my doctrine 
without being new becomes novel by the way it is presented and, above all, 
by the way it avoids the routine of note-books. 


Only one familiar with the bibliography of Scholastic 
philosophy can appreciate to the full the revolution implied 
in that last remark. 

The originality as to the form of the Metaphysics may best 
be illustrated by what Suarez himself has to say on this subject. 
We read in his Introduction: 


To understand and thoroughly grasp a science I have thought it of sover- 
eign importance to follow a rational method of investigation and judgment. 
This would be impossible, if, following the custom of the commentators, I 
were to treat all the questions as they appear in the haphazard order of Aris- 
totle’s text. Therefore, while preserving the doctrinal order I have judged 
it more expeditious and useful to expound every possible question, which may 
be considered of worth and be embraced in the total object of this science. 


The author goes on to outline the order he intends to follow. 
I think it important to remark that this is the first time in the 
recorded history of philosophy—whether Christian or Greek 
—that this rather obvious yet stupendous plan of constructing 
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a metaphysics according to its natural and logical order was 
proposed and put into execution. Aristotle may have done 
it; but the confusion in which we today find his fourteen books 
of the Metaphysics permits only a guess at the original order. 
Thomas of York’s Metaphysica (c. 1255) was more schematic 
than systematic; while Robert Grosseteste’s Summa philo- 
sophiae had not graduated from the class of independent es- 
says. Suarez himself thought this change so important that 
he explains it again in the introduction to the second dispu- 
tatio. It should be mentioned in passing that Suarez follows 
this same original plan in his five books of the De Anima, 
where, for the first time in the history of philosophy, we find 
a complete organic doctrine on the soul. However, in a 
gesture of respect for tradition, Suarez adds a cross table of 
reference from the matter contained in his own work to the 
traditional order of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This is a most 
useful instrument of work and adds to the value of his philos- 
ophy by making it at the same time a commentary on Aristotle. 


This reverence for tradition, in a man who has just proposed 
and executed a revolutionary and much needed change in the 
manner of treating metaphysics, is another mark of genuine 
greatness. 


First HISTORIAN OF SCHOLASTICISM 


Another original feature of Suarez’ Metaphysics is the man- 
ner in which he puts the history of philosophy to service. 
Aristotle to a certain extent adumbrated this method. The 
Stagirite tried to show by a schematic exposé of opinions held 
before him that his doctrine was the natural and, as it were, 
dialectical crown and conclusion to those that preceeded. It 
should be remarked, however, that Aristotle attempted this 
as a prelude to only a few of the positions he held; and, sec- 
ondly, his desire for a clear-cut and logical growth of opinion 
from the early days down to his own made him too tendentious 
an interpreter of these early opinions to be a reliable historian. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that it was a useful and 
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illuminating method, and won for Aristotle the title of the first 
historian of philosophy. By the same standard of judgment, 
Suarez more than merits the title of the first historian of 
Scholasticism. ‘To show to what an extent this is true, it must 
be first noted that Suarez did not follow the dialectic method 
of Abelard’s Sic et non, which in the thirteenth century had 
developed into the method of thesis and antithesis. A propo- 
sition was stated, proved and supported by citations; then the 
contrary or contradictory proposition—which represented the 
author’s true opinion—was stated and proved. This method, 
while making use of history, subordinated it to a very minor 
role, since in each proposition it was possible to review only 
one contrary opinion. In his Metaphysics, Suarez adopted 
an altogether new method. He made a sincere and exhaustive 
use of history in arriving at his opinion. He had named his 
work Metaphysical Disputations and, in fact, each proposition 
he eventually sets forth as his own has been established after 
a lengthy dispute and not a mere dialectical formality. 

This, in general, is his procedure. First, he states the prob- 
lem. Then he resorts to the history of philosophy in search 
of all the solutions that have been offered for that problem. 
This is a painstaking research and astonishing in its complete- 
ness—as many as twenty-two opinions have been listed under 
one problem. They are generally quoted from the source 
itself and a reference given. Not infrequently they are classi- 
fied according to viewpoint, interpretation or radical doctrine, 
which the author represents. Having thus reviewed the his- 
tory of philosophy on this particular problem, Suarez then 
gives his solution, defends it, and clarifies and confirms his 
position by answering objections—objections which again are 
culled from the writings of previous authors. 

As to the completeness with which he has covered the his- 
tory of philosophy in search of other views and opinions, 
Msgr. Grabmann has emphasized the fact that Suarez re- 
traced the whole known terrain from Plato and Aristotle down 
tohisown day. The list includes not merely the great authors 
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and principal representatives of schools but the commentators 
and little known disciples who revealed trends and often gave 
surprisingly astute interpretations. Works now lost to us, or 
never published, find themselves alive once again with mean- 
ing and importance in Suarez’ pages. Moreover, his citations 
for the most part are verbatim and critical. He does justice 
and gives weight to each opinion. He never dodges an issue, 
never shuns a fight and gives fair hearing to the adversary. 
Little wonder then that such divergent figures:as Bossuet and 
Grotius, Leibnitz and Schopenhauer, Franz Brentano and 
Karl Werner, Cardinal Gonzalez and W. Windelband find 
themselves in agreement on this point that—to quote one of 
their number—“Suarez’ Disputationes Metaphysicae is a true 
compendium of all Scholastic erudition.” 


SCHOLASTIC RENAISSANCE 


Suarez was an important factor in the Jesuit renaissance 
of philosophy in the sixteenth century. This sixteenth-century 
renaissance was accomplished not by the introduction of a 
new doctrine or new system of thought but rather by the ap- 
plication of a new method to the traditional doctrine of the 
golden age of Scholasticism. ‘This was the first and by far 
the most brilliant and effective realization of the vetera novis 
augere motto, which modern Scholastics have chosen as the 
best expression of their ideal. 

The first element in this new method was the introduction 
of positive scholarship into the sheer speculation which in 
great part characterized the post-thirteenth century period. 
Since the fourteenth century the Scholastics had split up into 
two warring groups. One group professed the via antiqua, 
which consisted in a barren repetition of the thoughts of their 
predecessors. Though this group naturally depended on his- 
tory for its source, it could not be said to be historical or dedi- 
cated to positive scholarship because it generally confined its 
research to one author from whom it sought neither inspira- 
tion, guidance nor fecund principles to be developed in a 
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personalized evolution of thought, but merely a formula, a 
lifeless, skeletal framework of thought to be exhibited and 
carefully preserved for posterity. The other group, more 
numerous and more radical, professed the via moderna. These 
philosophers cut themselves off from tradition, which they 
scorned, and soon lost themselves in the labyrinth of their 
own fantastic speculations. Severing philosophy from its his- 
torical roots, they rendered it an anemic science, which pre- 
served few of its values other than the merely recreational. The 
new synthesis of positive scholarship and speculation pre- 
served the good features of both the via antiqua and via mo- 
derna and, at the same time, avoided their faults of one-sided- 
ness. 

Closely allied to positive scholarship was the development 
of a critical sense. The Renaissance had already made great 
strides in this direction through its investigation of manu- 
scripts and its nascent passion for historical accuracy. Another 
factor in the growth of this characteristic was the Catholic 
reaction to the Protestant misuse of Scripture; the renewed 
interest theology was taking in its own documentary sources. 
This movement did not fail to affect philosophy. The habit 
of quoting from the numerous collections of citations and 
abridged texts known as Catenae aureae, which contained 
many inaccuracies and were far from complete, was aban- 
doned for the more scholarly practice of quoting and sum- 
marizing from the original text itself. The Jesuits, inspired 
by St. Ignatius’ eleventh rule for “Thinking with the Church,” 
led the way in this reform of method, and preeminent among 
them was Suarez. 

A third element of the new method was literary form. Ever 
since the death of John of Salisbury in 1180, Scholastic 
thought had been divorced from the humanities; its doctrine 
clad in literary garments which became increasingly barbaric. 
On this score the humanists of the Renaissance had a just re- 
proach to make against Scholasticism. Conscious of this real 
defect, Suarez and others of his age strove to introduce a 
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certain literary elegance into their lectures and writings. We 
might adduce numerous opinions from classical scholars on 
the taste, clarity and excellence of Suarez’ Latinity; but the 
most cursory reading of Suarez’ text will convince anyone 
of this fact. 

There remain many other factors in this sixteenth-century 
rebirth of philosophy which analysis will reveal to the careful 
historian; among these, the important element of timeliness. 
This element recalled to philosophy that in its plenary con- 
ception it was a wisdom as well as a science, practical as well 
as speculative, in brief, it was a judgment on the meaning of 
life and a guide to human conduct. This practical element 
had been lost to philosophy through the predominance of 
sophistry and through the sinister introduction into Scholastic 
circles in the thirteenth century of the Greek idea that ultimate 
perfection was to be achieved only in the speculative order of 
the intellect and not in the practical order of the will. The 
Jesuits, ever conscious of the practical goal of their Institute, 
were the greatest single influence in restoring both to philos- 
ophy and theology their utility and timeliness. They changed 
both from mere dialectical pastimes and forged them into 
formidable arms for the defense and propagation of truth and 
the elevation and perfection of Christian souls. 

It is in the light of this practical and important purpose 
that one should form an estimate of the intrinsic worth of 
Suarez’ doctrine. Too often judgments have been formed 
from the standpoint of mere speculation. Truth which is 
static and not operative is an imperfect and inadequate repre- 
sentation of reality, for it has taken into account only one side 
of the total picture. From this unilateral viewpoint it will 
necessarily emphasize one element to the detriment or total 
neglect of another and equally important element. When 
Suarez entered the arena of doctrinal combat, the classical 
philosophy of Scholasticism had been unhorsed and was in 
no condition to meet the onrush of rationalism and irreligion. 
This was a dynamic, a concrete, a very personal age. There 
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was no room in it for a Scholasticism which emphasized the 
static, the abstract, the merely passive. Through its remark- 
able progress in the field of science it had lost interest in specu- 
lation which devoted itself to the universal rather than the 
individual, the world of essences rather than the world of 
existences. Through its loss of faith in theology and naive 
trust of human reason it no longer gave credence to a God, the 
knowledge of whose existence ultimately depended upon a 
desiderium naturale, supposed to spring from the generic 
nature of man but whose urge could not be felt in the personal 
and individualized heart of Peter. In brief it felt that Schol- 
asticism had fashioned a philosophy for man, but had failed 
to make one for Carlos. Don Quixote might be at home in its 
abstract world, but there was no place in it for Sancho Panza. 


CONCEPTION OF CREATUREHOOD 


The problem, then, which Suarez had to face, was to recast 
the mold of Scholasticism, and to do this he had to take into 
account the contour of his times; for this, after all, was the 
result of vital exigencies which found their roots in the soil 
of reality, and so had to be taken into account in any philoso- 
phy that pretended to portray life. To solve this problem, 
Suarez recalled first of all that his task was to construct a 
Christian philosophy, that is to say, not merely a philosophy 
which would be a propaedeutic to theology but a rational view 
of the world which would form itself under the guidance of 
Faith. With this in mind, he cast about for the central theme 
which would define his position as a Christian thinker and 
serve as the fundamental basis for his metaphysics. He was 
not long in choosing as this theme the notion of creaturehood, 
for he saw at once that the analysis of this concept would serve 
his double purpose: to give his age a philosophy which was, - 
first, of Christian inspiration and, second, one which took into 
consideration the habits of thought of the day. 

Creaturehood was a notion utterly unknown to the Greeks. 
When Christian writers began formulating its conception, 
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they adopted what to Suarez seemed the illogical procedure 
of constructing it in the light of Greek concepts—illogical, 
because the net result would be to set up the pagan intellect 
as a norm for the Christian intellect enlightened by Revela- 
tion. Moreover, such a procedure could not and did not fail 
to spawn many false and profitless problems. Careful, as they 
were, to state their position in the light of Faith, Christian 
writers never fully succeeded in exorcizing the Greek notion 
of the necessity of the world. This appears especially in meta- 
physics and the problem of cognition, and it has faint but none 
the less perceptible repercussions in this question of creature- 
hood. In the light of various Greek notions, which had dif- 
ferent meanings and values in different systems, the creature 
was a composition of idea and participation in the idea, he 
was composed of form and matter, of essence and existence, 
of act and potency. All these terms had to be translated into 
each other and reconciled one with the other. The work of 
reconciliation was never too successful ; loose ends were lying 
about, refusing to be woven into the most compact synthesis. 
After centuries of work under the influence of Greek concep- 
tions, the theory evolved that the essence of creaturehood con- 
sisted in finitude. The creature was thought to be a composi- 
tion of an infinite principle (which was existence or act) and 
a principle of limitation (which was essence or potency). 
Moreover, these two principles were commonly thought to be 
really distinct. 

Three distinct influences can be traced in this formula, all 
of which proceed from the pagan Greek. First, the idea of 
necessity rather than creation can still be found in the distinct 
principle of limitation which was essence. For this principle, 
both in metaphysics and in the theory of cognition, had an 
independent and absolute value, which was corrected only in 
theodicy. Moreover the real distinction of the two principles 
can be traced back through Avicenna to Plato and his doctrine 
of separated ideas. 

The second Greek influence, closely allied to the first, is 
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the static conception of creaturehood. In this view, the Chris- 
tian philosophers had been duped into analyzing the fact of 
creaturehood and not the right of creaturehood. But as Ser- 
tillanges reminds us, “the right alone is studied in philosophy” 
(St. Thomas d’Aquin, vol. I, p. 282). The reason for this 
disorder arose from the fact that the Greeks considered the 
being of creatures as independent and absolute in its own right 
and hence static in its self-sufficiency. In such a supposition, 
the only possible way their concepts could be used to differ- 
entiate the creature from the Creator was by the notion of 
limit applied to an infinite principle. But this merely ex- 
presses the fact of creaturehood and in no way delineates its 
right. To furnish the full portrait of a creature the Christians 
had to resort to unphilosophical procedure. From the fact 
they argued to the right, from the static they eventually found 
the dynamic, from finitude they concluded to dependence. 

The third Greek influence is both physical and mathemati- 
cal and can be traced through Plato and Pythagoras back to 
the early Ionians. Their problem consisted in contracting an 
infinite unique matter to the multiple and multifarious in- 
dividual. Harmonics and mathematics eventually solved this 
problem for them by giving them the notion of “means” or 
“figures” arising from the application of limit to the un- 
limited. 

It is readily seen that such influences are not calculated to 
generate a Christian notion of creaturehood. Moreover, 
Suarez found another radical objection to the philosophical 
attitude of Scholasticism; and it had intimate bearing on his 
problem of creaturehood. The whole history of philosophy 
bears very close resemblance to the intellectual growth of a 
man. As a child he leads a life of the senses, his intellect is 
totally devoted to sorting and classifying sensation. In the 
history of philosophy this stage in man’s growth is represented 
by the Milesians or the Ionians whose matter of investigation 
was the sensible object. Then as the child begins his formal 
education the first study is language and the first abstraction 
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he consciously makes is number, point, lines, planes and solids 
in the field of mathematics. To this stage of his development 
correspond in the history of philosophy the Pythagoreans and 
the Sophists. The former made the mathematical object their 
field of investigation; while the latter first studied man and 
the uses of language. Next, the child grows into manhood 
and both in his daily life and his study of philosophy, he learns 
to reflect and to classify and systematize the matter of his 
reflection. The history of philosophy parallels this stage of 
man’s development by the work of Plato and Aristotle, who 
constructed theories of being, that ultimate product of man’s 
reflection. 

In this parallel growth of man’s intellect and the history 
of philosophy two things should be noted: 1) the object of 
man’s attention and of philosophy’s reflection becomes increas- 
ingly abstract, that is to say, increasingly removed from 
matter; 2) the attitude of both man and philosophy up to 
this stage has remained transsubjective, which means that both 
have studied their object as something outside, distinct and 
separate from themselves. Even when they studied man, it 
was always the abstract man, rarely their own human person, 
that received attention. The historical reason for this, it 
might be pointed out in passing, was that the Greeks placed 
value in a man not as an individual but as an impersonal citi- 
zen of the state. 


INTERIORISM 


However, with the advent of Christianity, the value of the 
individual person increased a hundred fold. With this in- 
crease in value, it would naturally be thought that more study 
would be made of the thinking subject, of interior movements 
of the soul, its nature, properties and powers. Saints and 
mystics devoted attention to the interior life but, with the 
notable exception of St. Augustine, the Christian philosophers 
under the influence of pagan conceptions failed to note its 
full meaning or to give an adequate portrayal of this change 
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of value in their philosophies. It was not until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century revolt against authority that this new 
Christian value was taken into account and then it was given 
a one-sided emphasis, not by the Scholastics but by their ad- 
versaries. The intellectual development and the philosophical 
growth implied in this new concept of the individual was 
twofold. Firstly, it changed the inquiring attitude of man 
from transsubjective to subjective, that is to say, it reorientated 
human attention from an outside world to the inside world of 
self. The truth of this statement and the overemphasis of 
this new value can be seen in Protestantism, which claimed 
to have interiorized religion, and in the historical fact that 
the majority of the modern systems of philosophy from Des- 
cartes to the present day are subjectively idealistic either in 
tendency or in conviction. Secondly, it changed the field of 
investigation from metaphysics to psychology, from abstract 
being to the concrete reality of the soul. 

Suarez was keenly aware of this new movement toward an 
interior life, and he reproached Scholasticism for not taking 
account of this intellectual growth in its philosophy. He saw 
how its moderate use in religion was responsible for the solid 
and fruitful reform of the Church; he saw too how its use in 
asceticism was accounting for one of the most prolific ages of 
sanctity in the history of Christendom; finally he saw how its 
use in mysticism was producing the great contemporary mas- 
ters of the interior life. He thought it not unlikely, therefore, 
that the moderate use of this interior orientation would pro- 
duce useful results in philosophy. Consequently, when he de- 
termined on the notion of creaturehood as the keystone of his 
metaphysical system, he had two guiding principles to keep 
in mind. In the first place, he would consider the question 
as a Christian philosopher working under the guidance ‘of 
faith and avoiding the culs-de-sac of pagan misconceptions. 
Secondly, he would not scorn the interior testimony of con- 
sciousness; he would not study man merely as an impersonal, 
transsubjective object. 
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With these two principles well in hand and with creature- 
hood for his central theme, Suarez began his metaphysics. 

What, briefly was his solution of the problem of creature- 
hood and how did it affect the main theses of his metaphysics? 
Refusing to adopt the static attitude of his predecessors and 
calling upon the interior testimony of consciousness, he found 
that man was conscious of his own insufficiency and of a de- 
pendence on someone who transcended himself. Analyzing 
the metaphysical implications of this testimony, he found that 
this dynamic notion if dependence constituted the essence of 
creaturehood, for it embraced the essence as well as the exist- 
ence of man. Its formal concept denoted a double relation of 
man to his Maker: first, the relation of created essence (which 
is totally ab alio) to the Creator’s essence (which is totally 
a se); second, the relation of created existence to a creative 
Cause. Moreover, in the formal notion of dependence is con- 
tained the concept of limitation, so that the Milesian strategem 
of producing individuals by applying a limit to the unlimited 
is of secondary importance (Suarez admits in passing that 
there is no great harm in the doctrine, if it is kept in the meta- 
physical order); and, furthermore, there is no longer any 
necessity for the Avicennian doctrine of a real distinction be- 
tween essence and existence. On this dynamic notion of de- 
pendence are also founded the doctrine of participation and 
analogical notion of being, for in the very consciousness of 
creaturehood it is seen that being at once embraces both the 
participating and the participated, and that both the unity and 
diversity of its concept are constituted by the causal link of 
total dependence. Hence Suarez concludes to an analogy of 
attribution. 

Another great thesis flowing directly from this central doc- 
trine of creaturehood is Suarez’ position on cognition. This 
doctrine is of paramount importance for the present day be- 
Cause it represents the one serious gesture which Scholasticism 
has made to join hands with science. Since there is no real 
distinction between essence and existence, it follows that the 
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first object which is known by the intellect is the actual physi- 
cal essence of the material object. This is the material object 
of the scientist; and since, according to Suarez, it is the proper 
object of the human intellect, it follows—contrary to the com- 
monly held opinion among Scholastics—that man is capable of 
constructing an inductive metaphysics. By this bridge and 
this alone will science and philosophy join forces. 

One last word. Just as Suarez the metaphysician attempted 
to meet a double demand of his age, in the fields of psychology 
and science, so it may be said that his insistence on the concept 
of creaturehood meets the two most insistent problems of to- 
day, in the fields of politics and economics. The political 
problem of dealing with an English king who was claiming 
for created sovereignty the prerogatives of Divine Sover- 
eignty was, in fact, faced by Suarez; and in his De Legibus he 
has met in advance the monstrous paganism of the Totalitar- 
ian State. Had he witnessed the extravagant claims of nine- 
teenth century Economic Liberalism, restoring to created own- 
ership the absolutism of pagan antiquity, he would certainly 
have reminded the world that nature, like man, is a creature 
of God and that all human rights to property are, therefore, 
by the very constitution of created things, limited. Across our 
modern dichotomies of Sovereignty and Citizen, Property and 
Labor, Suarez would have written the distinction, Divine and 
human; and the result would have been that order of inalien- 
able rights and inescapable duties which modern Liberalism 
and Totalitarianism have equally attempted to destroy. 


ae 





The Problem of Knowledge 
and the 
Intuition of God 


LUIGI STURZO 


ABRIEL PICARD, S.J., in his study on the problem 

(5 of the immediate apprehension of God in the mystical 

states,’ begins with the thesis that in natural knowledge 

there is an obscure intuition of God present in the soul, just 

as there is an obscure intuition vu .se¢ :oul itself directly and 

not through intelligible species reached by way of abstraction. 

He supports the thesis by a passage of St. Thomas,’ and he also 

cites St. Bonaventure.’ The problem is of importance to phi- 
losophy as well as mystical theology. 

In order to explain our own thought better, we will not dis- 


cuss directly the thesis of Picard, nor will we ask whether it 
has a serious foundation in St. Thomas. We shall try another 
way and we should like to present our explanation as a simple 
academic hypothesis. 


I 


The problem of knowledge is posed as a relation, the rela- 
tion between one knowing (the subject) and a reality which is 
known (the object). Critical epistemology is concerned with 
the knowing faculties of the subject as well as with what the 
subject is able to know of the object. Hence the great modern 
controversy between the realists and the idealists. 

While the subject is always definite, the object, “the other,” 
is potentially indefinite, comprising all knowable reality; it 
becomes definite only when it is the object of actual knowledge. 


1La Saisie immédiate de Dieu (Paris, 1923). 
2I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 5. 
3II Sent., d. 39, q. 2. 
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Since every individual subject’s knowledge is limited by 
space, time and the possibilities of his own experience, the 
actually known objects are always fewer than the knowable 
objects. Nevertheless, each one is capable of constructing for 
himself a world of experience, a system of knowledge, which 
for the moment satisfies his needs while impelling him 
strongly, so long as life endures, to the acquisition of experi- 
ences. 

This world of experiences and system of knowledge is never 
individual or singular. If it were, it would be isolated, sterile, 
self exhaustive. Although each one has a particular measure 
of interior life (that forms the richness or poverty of one’s 
own spirit) the system is related to, and has much in common 
with, the environment in which one lives. In this way the ex- 
periences of others, whether past or present, become in various 
ways common experiences. Human knowledge is individual- 
social ; even when it is most individual it is always inter-com- 
municated; otherwise, it would not be true knowledge but 
would be lost in the depths of vain and unrealized thoughts. 

The social aspect of human experience affects the genesis of 
knowledge, its character, and its finality. It affects the genesis 
of knowledge, because in most cases the object is not received 
by the subject in its existential presence, but through the ex- 
perience of others and in the terms of social life. It affects 
the character of knowledge, because the systems which we 
must construct in order to give it value and perspective de- 
pend in great part upon our cultural heritage and surround- 
ings. Lastly, it affects the finality of knowledge, which, being 
ordered to the lives we live, is eminently practical and tends 
both to assimilate and enrich the social background, by what- 
ever means nature and art have given us. There is no science 
however speculative—not even metaphysics, mathematics, or 
astronomy—which is not ordered to practical ends, whether in- 
dividual or general, subjective or objective. This movement 
to an end can never exhaust itself because it has an exigency 
for an absolute terminus. 
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In philosophy, we are accustomed to consider the critique 
of knowledge as a critique of subject and object, individually 
and abstractly, because everything that can be referred to 
social factors and to environment is left to the pedagogue, the 
psychologist, and the sociologist. It is my suggestion that we 
ought to reconsider the problem of knowledge in its entirety, 
before making it a matter of speculative analysis. . 

In the concrete, there is never any knowledge of reality 
which does not, at the same time, imply the coexistence of 
other beings which, taken together with the knowing subject, 
can be considered as a totality. The subject, at one time, feels 
himself to be the center to which the objects that interest him 
are directed, but at other times he feels the need to seek for 
some center of orientation and unification. The elements of 
his knowledge crowd together within the circle of some whole, 
which for the moment is ill-defined, but which reflects the two 
states of mind described above. The origin, character and 
social finality of knowledge play a part in such a vision. 
And since human knowledge is either systematic or not true 
knowledge, there cannot be in fact any cognitive systematiza- 
tion without reference to a whole. 

But to what whole? Certainly not to that which falls under 
our senses. We cannot look at the horizon without knowing 
that beyond the mountains there are other lands and other 
beings; or gaze at the stars without thinking of others which 
we do not see. And just as space widens out indefinitely, so 
does time stretch out in the past and in the future. In thou- 
sands of forms the knowledge of facts, theoretical ideas and 
hypotheses themselves become part of that whole whose limits 
we do not know, but within which our being, and all other be- 
ings are plunged without being submerged. 

That which the subject comprehends as a whole in the 
knowledge of reality is not something definite; it is only an 
indefinite something, so that at first sight it is presented merely 
as a cognitive situation. The subject can consider the indefi- 
nite whole as the object of his experience, something outside 
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himself, even though there can be no totality once the subject 
is taken away from it. The subject can also consider himself 
as within an indefinite whole while, of course, remaining def- 
inite as the thinking subject. It is this datum which is the 
starting point of the present discussion. 


II 


Our first question is this: Is this “whole,” at first sight in- 
definite and presenting itself merely as a cognitive situation, 
antecedent to all thought or is it a product of experience? 

The inquiry may not seem new; it may even be confused 
with questions of another age, whether the idea of being is 
prior to every actual cognition? From this point of view it is 
possible to reach one of two extremes: either the idea of being 
is conceived as a logical antecedent, as a means of knowing 
the object (ontologism) ; or it is presented as the idea of real- 
ity afirmed a priori, in axiomatic form and not by experience 
(dogmatic realism). 

Ever since the Cartesian Cogito—whether it be understood 
in an idealistic manner, or merely as a critical instrument, or 
even (as some French Catholics are accustomed to do) in a 
realistic sense—it has been customary to start with the experi- 
ence of the ego in order to arrive at the experience of the non- 
ego or “the other.” The experience of the “I” might be 
taken as a sort of logico-critical antecedent. 

The Italian Neo-Scholastics, in their struggles with the 
idealism of Croce and even more so with the “actualism” of 
Gentile and his disciples, insist upon two essential principles 
of Thomism: 1) that “our intellect is meant to know primari- 
ly the external world and by reflection its own cognitive act”; 
and 2) that “directly and immediately our intellect grasps an 
essence in every existent being and in every essence the ex- 
istence.”* For them the existent objective reality is prior to 
cognition, but in the act of knowing it is concomitant with 


_ 


‘Michele Fatta in Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica, November 1939, pp. 492-493. 
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the abstractive power of the intellect and is apprehended 
simultaneously in every essence abstracted from the object. 

In the above four theories (ontologism, dogmatic realism, 
Cartesianism in all its interpretations, Thomistic realism) the 
problem of an indefinite whole as a cognition has no place. 

Nevertheless every individual, in order to know, must feel 
himself a participant in the whole of reality to which he has 
affinities and natural attractions; so that knowing it and realiz- 
ing it he may find himself in the common reality, with all his 
faculties fully satisfied. 

This would be impossible, if our knowledge lacked the 
sense of the whole, or if the indefinite whole (besides being the 
object of experience and particular definitions) did not appear 
as a general mental outlook. The two cognitive situations 
which were indicated above as our factual datum present 
themselves as an epistemological exigency. In the first situa- 
tion (the whole as object), we prescind from our existence as 
the knowing subject; in the second, the whole is one with us, 
the subject, and we are one with the whole, as the object; and 
according to our different philosophical systems, either we try 
to submerge our personality in the whole or we include the 
whole in our personality. 

Starting as we did from a provisional hypothesis we have 
been led to this first affirmation: In every act of knowledge 
there is implicit a cognitive situation related to an indefinite 
whole which comprises in various ways the subject and the 
object. 

It is possible for us not to be conscious of this implicit datum 
in the cognitive act; it is possible not to have reflected on it; 
but once we have become aware of it, it seems evident that the 
fact is so; the reference to an indefinite whole is found in every 
act of knowledge. 

Let us analyze a little more closely what we have been 
calling, provisionally, a cognitive situation. Is this, perhaps 
an unknown category; or a neglected aspect of the category of 
relation? 
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The relation with all of reality can be predicated of every 
existent thing. From this point of view, it might be said that 
the category of relation can indicate the simultaneous and 
total coexistence of beings which cannot be thought of except 
in correlation. 

The categories, however, although founded on reality are 
only logical modes of knowing. The real may be considered 
abstractively, outside of every category and under a universal 
aspect, as entity; or the categories can be considered as apart 
from all reality, as happens with the ideas of time and space. 
Reality can also be regarded under a single category, ab- 
stracting from the others, as for example under the category 
of substance. In these analytic acts, although we are consider- 
ing abstract reality we find there implicitly the cognitive situ- 
ation of the indefinite whole, but we do not find the category 
of relation. The ideas of entity, space, time, substance, would 
be inconceivable without the substratum of an indefinite 
whole. Even though not thought of in actual and reflex form, 
it gives a tone (to use a musical or medical word) to the mean- 
ing of the various aspects under which we grasp the existent 
real. 

However, it seems to us to be nearer the truth to describe 
the whole of which we are speaking as an obscure but direct 
intuition of reality in its undifferentiated entirety, that accom- 
panies every cognitive act. 

Let us try to make this clearer. Intellectual knowledge pro- 
ceeds by abstraction from the sensible and is achieved by 
means of the intelligible species; it is therefore a universaliz- 
ing and a categorizing process. The intuition of this stage is 
nothing but a rapid surpassing of the intellective process in 
the apprehension of existent reality and in the inductive ex- 
periences. Baron Fatta, in the article already cited writes: 
“We could not say: “This being has existence,’ if the in- 
describable and self-luminous actuality of existing were not 
already intuited by us before being affirmed in the form of 
a judgment” (p. 494). 
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But this intuition and others like it are clear, they specify 
the object or the qualities and relations of the known object 
whether it be a physical fact or a principle of metaphysics or 
ethics. When we say that the intuition of the undifferentiated 
whole is obscure, we mean that there is lacking in it either 
the implied judgment or the inductive experience or what 
Fatta calls the “self-luminous actuality,” to give clearness to 
the intuition. The obscurity is due to the fact that the object, 
the whole, is not definite, nor differentiated; the intellect re- 
ceives no light from it and makes no judgment on it. Never- 
theless it is a direct intuition without the mediation of species, 
since there could be no occasion for their formation; it may 
be called a “precognition,” which the subject attains inasmuch 
as the subject is part of this whole, lives in it, could not exist 
apart from it, intuits it as existent reality but does not define 
it because, as the whole, he cannot define it. 

If this were not so, before knowing we ought to feel our- 
selves in complete isolation; in every act of knowing, we ought 
to feel ourselves in exclusive contact with the perceived object; 
cognitive synthesis would be impossible because of the dis- 
continuity of the objects known and the lack of any synthetic 
correlativity. Moreover, each individual would have his own 
not wholly coherent group of cognitions, and this would 
render impossible vital communication in regard to a common 
reality. 

It should not be thought that these are arbitrary deduc- 
tions as in an utterly imaginary process per absurdum. The 
world of experience is partial, limited, discontinuous; the 
world of coherent reasoning is an effect of tradition, study, 
actualization. ‘Taken together, they give us the common 
individualized reality. It is only the direct intuition of 
the whole that gives us the common undifferentiated reality. 
For that reason we call it obscure (as opposed to clear and 
definite) but at the same time direct, that is, concrete (op- 


posed to abstract). 
We are conscious of this contact with the undifferentiated 
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and total reality as we are conscious of ourselves. We are 
not aware of this except in the act of understanding and in 
all the acts in which understanding is correlated with will- 
ing and acting. There is, in fact, never a pure intellection 
unassociated with either willing or action; but in the way 
in which we analyze our acts we can very well say that 
the intuition of the undifferentiated whole is an act of the 
intellect that has repercussions in willing and action. Will- 
ing and acting complete our knowledge, for they give it 
its full reality in fact; there is always present in it the 
obscure and direct intuition of the whole. 

We are now in a position to answer the question we pro- 
posed to ourselves, whether the whole, as a cognitive situa- 
tion, is antecedent to all thought or rather a product of ex- 
perience. We may say that it is neither one nor the other. 
It is not a logical antecedent, in the sense of a means to 
knowing, like the idea of being for the ontologist; nor is it 
a real antecedent, in the sense that there is an intuition of 
the whole apart from and antecedent to every other act of 
knowing. Nor is it a product of experience, which as such 
is never obscure, is only occasionally direct, and is never 
the undifferentiated whole but a definite particular. 

The factual datum from which we started, described as a 
cognitive situation in regard to an undifferentiated whole, 
may now be defined more precisely as a direct and obscure 
intuition present in every act of knowledge. 


Ill 


We have still to examine what this “whole” is which is 
intuited directly but obscurely. Many times in the course 
of this analysis we have spoken of it as of a reality. What 
we had in mind to exclude was either an “idealistic” whole or 
a pretende? “phenomenalistic” whole. 

That we are dealing with a real whole may be proved in 
two ways. One proof is derived from the realist interpre- 
tation of the apprehension of truth, which traditional 
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philosophy affirms—and on this I have no need to dwell. 
The other proof is by the direct knowledge of the self. In 
both experiences, the objective reality bursts upon us with 
evidence: the first is the royal road of abstraction from the 
sensible; the other, the knowledge of ourselves, has an in- 
terior existence; if it offered no testimony of our reality we 
would be condemned to solipsism. 

From the viewpoint then of the validity of our knowledge 
there would be, a priori, no objections to a direct intuition 
(however obscure) of the whole being able to attain ob- 
jective reality. But two questions must be asked: 1) does 
it de facto attain this reality; 2) does it really attain a 
totality? 

We are led to answer the first question affirmatively for 
three reasons: 1) because there is no doubt that such an 
intuition includes in the whole the personality of the sub- 
ject as a reality; 2) because, when we isolate the subject 
from the whole, we are aware that such a situation is mental 
and not real, analytic and not synthetic, notwithstanding 
that the intuition of the whole remains as the realistic 
foundation of our mental operation; 3) because, if the whole 
were a subjective fact, it would be either a pure fancy which 
experience would destroy (and that is contradicted by our 
analysis) or it would be simply a logical situation and, 
therefore, by its very nature abstract and clear, while we 
assume that the intuition is obscure and direct. Finally, 
the answer we shall give to the second question will serve 
as further proof for the affirmative answer we have given 
to the first. 

We can look at this whole, of which we have an intuition, 
under various aspects. It is, first of all, the existential whole 
of which we are part; we may call it the spatial-temporal 
whole. Our personal existence is in space and time. We 
cannot conceive of it as otherwise, because space is the same 
continuous reality of which we are part, and time is the 
same continuous reality in whose movement we move. Just 
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as there is no spatial reality which is not temporal, so there 
js no temporal reality which is not spatial. Time is the 
rhythm (movement) of coexisting substance, just as space 
is the coexistence of rhythmic (moving) substance. With 
experience and science we can form some approximate ideas 
of this coexistent and moving world and of its various con- 
tinuous and rhythmic systems, up to the limits of the known. 
However variously it is conceived in different ages and cul- 
tures, we have the intuition of it as an indefinite reality. 
Before having experience, we are aware that we share (with 
our own position and rhythm) in the cosmic reality, as a 
unit in its multiplicity. Analytic ideas illumine our obscure 
and direct intuition. 

The other whole—that of abstract thought, the universals 
derived from concrete reality and signifying noumenal 
reality—is a product of our logical thought, the fruit of 
experience and scientific endeavor. It has as its foundation 
cosmic reality, not only in the individuals which compose it 
but also in its existential totality. It is the intellect which 
discovers, from a limited knowledge of a certain number of 
individuals, genera and species, and which defines, cate- 
gorizes, universalizes; meanwhile the intuition of the whole 
accompanies such intellectual activity in all its forms. 

Moreover, the necessity of unification draws us towards 
two opposite poles: the self and the whole. This whole 
cannot be incoherent, an aggregate of individual realities or 
an accumulation of disconnected ideas; the whole is either 
unified or it is not, both in reality and in the construction of 
the mind. When we reach the concept of entity, we have 
found the most abstract and at the same time the most concrete 
expression of reality, its central point of systematic unifica- 
tion. Logic and metaphysics have the same point of -destina- 
tion, they represent for us, in being, the psychic cosmic whole 
as a coherent system of ideas and of reality. Thus we come 
to have, through experience and reflection, a logical-meta- 
physical image of that reality which presents itself to us in 
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every act of knowledge as an undifferentiated whole obscurely 
intuited. 


IV 


Is this the whole? The cosmos is presented to us as con- 
crete, but caused and contingent; being confronts us as uni- 
versal, but abstract and indeterminate. We reason to the First 
Cause and the Concrete and Infinite Universal. All this is 
accepted, and we presuppose it as demonstrated along the 
lines of traditional philosophy. What still urges us to a 
further point in our investigation is the desire to verify the 
hypothesis Picard, to which we referred in the beginning 
of this article. Seeing the problem of the intuition of God 
in a new light, we are led to ask the question: Is there also, in 
the direct and obscure intuition of the whole—the world of 
real concreteness and universalized abstraction—an_intui- 
tion of the First Cause, of Being, Infinite, universal and con- 
crete? 

Theologians and philosophers agree that God is in all 
things per essentiam, per potentiam et per presentiam. St. 
Paul said to the Athenians: “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” In all creatures the divine archetypes are 
realized, and man especially was made “in our image and 
likeness.” Hence Tertullian could well speak of a soul 
naturaliter christiana, and St. Augustine could direct to 
God his powerful fectsti nos ad te. This, though, does not 
prove that, in the intuition we have been studying, Divinity 
is attained as the Infinite Being or First Cause or as any of the 
other ideas we formulate Ly means of inductive or deductive 
reasoning. We can say only that the whole of intuited reality 
is neither apart from God, nor is it conceivable by itself as 
a true whole. These explicit affirmations, which become 
clear when we define reality, are found implicit in the appre- 
hension of the undifferentiated whole. For this reason it 
seems to us that the French philosopher Lavelle in his in- 
teresting work, La Présence totale (1934) failed to point 
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out this difference, and so gives the impression of inclining 
towards a pantheism which might be called “pre-logical,” and 
which is not devoid of dangers. 

The experience of individuated reality makes us notice the 
intuition of the undifferentiated whole as concomitant with 
every cognitive act. There is no “prelogism,” therefore, and 
no confusion of the cosmic whole with the Infinite Whole. If, 
on the one hand by our obscure and direct intuition of reality, 
we attain undifferentiated reality, we are able, on the other 
hand, to distinguish and pick out its meaning gradually while 
at the same time apprehending the distinct reality. Now one 
of the implications inherent in our knowledge is its essential 
relation to the Absolute. “Au sein de toute intellection hu- 
maine l’élément de signification objective enveloppe une re- 
lation ontologique a l’Absolu.’’ This ontological relation 
could not be explained if it were a simple consequence of 
knowedge. Instead, it is intrinsic to the very nature of the 
knowing subject and to the nature of the objects both know- 
able and known. It is an essential fact which affects know]l- 
edge and gives it an inexhaustible dynamism; the will and 
human action are permeated with it; that which is the abso- 
lute for the intellect is the good for the will. 

Maréchal also states: 


Si la relation des données a la Fin derniére de |’intelligence est un condition 
a priori intrinséquement constitutive de tout object de notre pensée, la con- 
naissance analogique de l’Etre absolu, comme terme supérieure et ineffable 
de cette relation, entre implicitement dans notre conscience immédiate de 
tout object en tant qu’objet (p. 425) ; 


and a little further on he says: “nous trouvons celui-ci [1’Etre 
absolu] implicitement affirmé comme nouméne positif dans 
tout jugement” (p. 448). 

It must be noted immediately that Pére J. Maréchal ex- 
cludes every kind of intuitive thought. That which is for 
us the intuition of the whole is for him only “besoin rationnel 


__.. 


5J. Maréchal, S.J., Le Point de départ de la métaphysique, Cahier V, p. 442. 
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de totaliser” (p. 445). We quote him because his statement 
concerning the intrinsic objective relation of cosmic reality 
to the absolute is of interest to us for our conclusion. 

The intrinsic relation is connatural to the thinking subject 
in such a way that it must be attained in some manner or 
other by every subject in its intuition (or awareness) of itself. 
In such an act, the subject forms a distinct idea neither of 
the absolute nor of the contingent, nor of their connection; 
but it understands the necessity of a stable reality to which it 
is related and in which in a certain manner it participates. 
The intuition of the “whole” as we have explained and dis- 
cussed it is a movement of interior necessity towards the abso- 
lute. 

This absolute, not clearly defined in its outlines, is the 
mysterious and solid foundation of the undifferentiated whole; 
it reveals itself to us gradually as the intellect understands 
particular reality in its essences and individualizations, in its 
systematizations and in its relations; it reveals itself gradually 
as the will and human action realize, in fact, the truths which 
are known. 

We can conclude, therefore, that we have “naturally” an 
obscure intuition of God as the Absolute in our obscure and 
direct intuition of the undifferentiated whole, and conse- 
quently in every cognitive act. 


as 





The Economic Problem of 
Population Pressure 
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terms as overpopulation, overcrowding, demographic 

congestion, national starvation, or lack of Lebensraum. 
But its essence is always the same—the presence of too great 
an aggregate of human wants within the territorial limits 
of an expanding State. The widespread belief that popula- 
tion pressure is in part or im toto the explanation of recent 
international highjacking has generated a broad and lively in- 


terest in the problem. 


Pre as overp PRESSURE is known by such other 


THE CONCEPT OF POPULATION PRESSURE 
In the present article, the problem will be considered as 


basically an economic one, that is, as a problem whose very 
core is the existence of human wants more abundant (or at 
least believed to be more abundant) than the material means 
available for their satisfaction. The problem of population 
pressure possesses, of course, noneconomic aspects of the ut- 
most significance. There are, for example, the moral and 
political aspects. Nevertheless, in the leading so-called “have 
not” countries (Germany, Japan and Italy), the noneconomic 
aspects of the problem are, to a very large extent, incidental 
in existence to the basic problem of economic maladjustment. 
Support for this conviction is to be found in a careful scru- 
tiny of the economic conditions in these States before they 
developed totalitarianism and embarked upon conquest. 

A consideration of the economic problem of population 
pressure demands, first of all, a careful investigation into the 
concept of population pressure. There seems to be little rea- 
son to doubt that the essence of population pressure is over- 
population. But it is no easy task to ascertain the essential 
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character of overpopulation. True, one may define it as too 
many human wants in relation to the facts of material sup- 
port. But this apparent simplification of terms only serves 
to emphasize the difficulty. After all, when are there too many 
human wantse As has been pointed out in a recent study: 


Overpopulation is a term which is used in current literature with very 
different meanings. It is one of the most unstable, daring, dangerous and 
dificult demographic or, rather, economico-demographic concepts. If we 
refer to the definitions given by demographic science, we find . . , a great 
variety of conceptions of the essential character of overpopulation.’ 


This difficulty of defining overpopulation dictates the 
necessity of making certain observations regarding the gen- 
eral concept. Firstly, the concept of overpopulation must be 
related to some definite period of time if it is to have any 
meaning in a practical sense.” The explanation is quite simple. 
Overpopulation is a state or condition subject to change 
through shifts in the aggregate of human wants on the one 
hand and in the material means of their gratification on the 
other. Secondly, overpopulation is at present commonly con- 
sidered a national condition. It is probably true that there 
are regions within existing countries that are too thickly popu- 
lated regardless of the tests of overpopulation applied. How- 
ever, these regions present internal and usually temporary 
economic problems which can be met and settled, to a certain 
extent, through governmental action or by the operation of 
the economic system. There also exists, at the other end of 
the scale of significance, the possibility of world overpopu- 
lation. The term “overpopulation” does not seem to find its 
prime popular or scientific use in either of these connections. 

A third observation essential to a clear understanding of 
the concept of overpopulation concerns the distinction be- 
tween absolute and relative overpopulation. Absolute over- 
population should refer to a situation in which, with the 


1Fergus Chalmers Wright, Population and Peace, International Institute of Intel- 


lectual Co-operation, Paris, 1939, p. 66. 
2Hugh Dalton, “The Theory of Population,” Economica, 8:30, March, 1938. 
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existing resources and means and opportunities of production 
and distribution, the inhabitants of a given country, in the 
main, find it impossible to obtain subsistence. No country 
in the world is suffering from this condition today. As F. 
H. Hankins puts it, “Pressure of population does not... 
mean a crude Malthusianism.’* Relative overpopulation 
should refer to a situation in which the inhabitants find them- 
selves incapable of attaining the same scale of living as the 
people or peoples with whom comparison is made. This is 
the situation which constitutes overpopulation as it actually 
exists today. It is the type of overpopulation, real or imagin- 
ary, which plays a significant role in leading Germany to 
demand Lebensraum; Italy, her rightful place; and Japan, 
Asia for the Asiatics or, perhaps it should be said, for the 
Japanese. A very pertinent rhetorical question may be in- 
serted at this point: Will the world not always be confronted 
with relative overpopulation as long as there are differences 
in national scales of living and people sufficiently intelligent 
to realize these differences? 

The final observation necessary to clarify the concept of 
overpopulation involves a certain psychological phenomenon. 
Overpopulation, whether viewed as absolute or relative, can 
be either a feeling or an actual physical condition. It is obvi- 
ous that a national feeling of overpopulation may be the result 
of the actual physical condition of overpopulation. But some- 
thing more is meant here by the use of the word “feeling.” 
A state of mind may result from a situation other than actual 
overcrowding. An example of such a noneconomic situation 
can be found in a nation whose government is attempting to 
create a feeling of overpopulation with the purpose of win- 
ning popular support for some governmental action, such 
as territorial expansion. It must be pointed out that a coun- 
try which simply feels that it is overpopulated may present, 
as far as many of the results are concerned, the same problem 


3Frank H. Hankins, “Pressure of Population as a Cause of War,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 198:103, July, 1938. 
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as one which is actually suffering from economic poverty. 
The effects in internal and international tension and dis- 
turbance may be just as real and serious. Hence, the concept 
of overpopulation must be considered as covering the case 
of such a nation. This is not to stretch the concept of over- 
population too far, because, in many instances, countries with 
this so-called artificial overpopulation are suffering from both 
psychological and actual overpopulation. 

Population pressure, then, may be defined as the more or 
less undefinable phenomenon of overpopulation which has 
practical meaning only when related to a given period of 
time, which refers in the main to a national and relative 
condition, and which should be held to include for prac- 
tical purposes so-called artificial or psychological overpopu- 
lation. 


THE EXISTENCE OF POPULATION PRESSURE 
However, this difficulty of defining overpopulation does 


not mean that the phenomenon of demographic pressure is 
incapable of further identification. It is possible, through 
the adoption of certain criteria, to ascertain whether or not 
given countries are overpopulated in the light of these stand- 
ards. The question arises, therefore, as to what criteria are 
valid tests of overpopulation. 

Among the various tests which are receiving wide atten- 
tion as possible means of ascertaining the existence of over- 
population, there appear to be four more or less basic types: 
geographical density, scale of living, optimum population, 
and unemployment. Geographical density is one of the most 
common tests. In its crudest form, this test consists of the 
ratio of persons to the units of area, as, for example, 700 
persons per square mile. Efforts at improvement have re- 
sulted in various refinements, such as the number of persons 
per square mile of arable land. But, regardless of the crudity 
or refinement of its form, the test of geographical density, 
when used by itself, is likely to prove unsound. As will be 
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pointed out later in this paper, scarcity of surface area, or 
even of material resources in general, is only one cause of 
the phenomenon of overpopulation. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the unreliability of geographical density as 
the sole criterion of overpopulation has not deterred certain 
“creators of the new, dynamic order,” from using it as ir- 
refutable evidence of their nation’s plight. 

Another common test of the existence of overpopulation 
is the scale of living. The essence of this test is the level of 
consumption. However, the difficulty (if not downright im- 
possibility) of ascertaining the level of consumption makes 
this test a somewhat nebulous device. In its most comprehen- 
sive form, the level of consumption must be compounded 
from both quantitative and qualitative considerations, that is, 
from both the amount and nature of the goods and services 
utilized. The necessity of considering both the quantity and 
quality of the goods and services consumed cannot be over- 
emphasized. If quantity were disregarded in ascertaining 
the scale of living of the primitive Eskimos, one might con- 
clude that they have a higher scale of living than the Ameri- 
cans since they wear costly furs as ordinary clothing, use 
ivory tools and implements in their everyday work, and con- 
sume partridge and venison as common food. If quality were 
disregarded in ascertaining the scale of living of the Chinese, 
one might conclude that they have a higher scale of living 
than the Americans since they consume more rice, wear more 
cotton clothing, and use more wheelbarrows. 

Yet, the task of compounding quantitative and qualitative 
consumption to arrive at the true level of consumption, which 
is the very essence of the scale of living test, is by no means 
easy. Statistical devices, such as selective indices, can be de- 
vised to measure quantitative consumption, but attempts to 
develop such statistical devices to measure qualitative con- 
sumption are always certain to meet the apparently unanswer- 
able question: Which is the lower and which is the higher 
quality? Even if relative qualities could be ascertained, there 
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would still remain the other apparently unanswerable ques- 
tion: What is the proper weight to assign to quantitative and 
qualitative considerations, respectively, in compounding the 
scale of living? To make the picture still darker for the scale- 
of-living test, one need but suggest the further problem of 
deciding which scale of living—the national or per capita— 
is more valid as a measurement of overpopulation; and, if 
one decides on the per capita, the further task of determin- 
ing the nature of a per capita scale of living. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that this test—or an ap- 
proximation to it—has certain possibilities. It can be used 
to raise the presumption of overpopulation by adopting 
arbitrary standards of quality, assigning arbitrary weights 
to the quantitative and qualitative elements, and arbitrarily 
deciding upon the use of either the national or per capita 
scale of living and, in the case of the per capita scale, arbitrari- 
ly fixing a meaning to it. The introduction of these arbitrary 
elements may result in some unsound conclusions, and cer- 
tainly precludes the use of the scale-of-living test as the sole 
criterion for judging the existence of overpopulation. Nev- 
ertheless, it makes the scale of living test practicable in the 
sense that it makes the test indicate something, that is, the 
presence or absence of relative overpopulation in the light of 
the arbitrary criteria used. 

A third test for the existence of overpopulation is that of 
optimum population, the “optimum from the normal .. . 
standpoint”; not, of course, the optimum from the short-run 
standpoint, since every turn in the business cycle changes the 
optimum somewhat.‘ From a material viewpoint—and that, 
of course, is the viewpoint of this paper—it is not hard to 
agree with Professor Carr-Saunders’ stand that “the optimum 
population is that population which produces maximum eco- 
nomic welfare.”” However, the question immediately pre- 


Alvin Harvey Hansen, Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World, Harcoutt, 


Brace and Company, New York, 1932, p. 220. 
54. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, Clarendon Press, 1936, p. 330. 
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sents itself: What is maximum economic welfare? Is it a 
condition of maximum longevity, maximum health, maxi- 
mum reproductivity, maximum cultural advancement, maxi- 
mum scale of living, maximum real income, or what? Per- 
haps the most practical answer, in view of the nebulousness 
of the other possibilities, is to define a state of maximum 
economic welfare as a state of maximum real income per 
capita. Casting aside as a purely mechanical difficulty the 
problem of ascertaining the maximum real income per capita, 
one is still confronted with the depressing conclusion that real 
income per head may fall with both underpopulation and 
overpopulation. It may decrease because of a lack, or be- 
cause of a surplus, of the labor factor in production. Hence, 
the phenomenon of a lower per capita real income in one 
country as compared with the per capita real income of an- 
other country does not necessarily indicate a condition of 
relative overpopulation in the first. It is hard to see how 
the test of optimum population, even when simplified through 
the introduction of the concepts of maximum economic wel- 
fare and maximum real income, can be seriously considered 
as the effective means of testing for the existence of over- 
population; of course, it may be used profitably in conjunc- 
tion with other tests. 

A fourth test for the existence of overpopulation is unem- 
ployment. Frequently, national unemployment is attributed 
to national overcrowding. Hence, unemployment is frequent- 
ly considered a sign of overpopulation. Yet, unemployment 
taken by itself is most certainly not a trustworthy indica- 
tion of overpopulation. At least, two facts are responsible 
for its untrustworthiness. Firstly, unemployment has come 
in certain countries as a series of waves; whereas population 
has steadily grown in these same countries. Secondly, certain 
countries sparsely settled in proportion to their resources have 
suffered from periods of severe unemployment.’ In short, 
one is forced to agree that “Severe unemployment can exist 


———__ 


°Carr-Saunders, of. cit., pp. 138-9. 
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without urgent pressure of population, and urgent pressure 
of population without severe unemployment.” 

Proponents of the unemployment test may attempt to refute 
the objections here implied by arguing that the unemploy- 
ment test should not be used in measuring population pressure 
in the countries described above. But such refutation is not 
as effective as it appears, even if one disregard the element 
of disuniformity which the selective use of the test would 
entail. One snag to this refutation lies in the fact that un- 
employment is not the function of overcrowding alone. It 
has many other causes. To attempt to measure overpopula- 
tion by unemployment, even in the countries where the two 
facts just mentioned do not prevail, is scientifically danger- 
ous, since the unemployment may be due, in continually vary- 
ing degrees, to overpopulation or may not be due, in any 
measure, to overpopulation. A second snag to this refutation 
is presented by the possibility that overpopulation may show 
itself in more, rather than less, employment due to the neces- 
sity of working more than previously to obtain the necessities 
and comforts of life.” However, the test of unemployment 
can be used profitably as a corroborative device. 

In general, although none of the four so-called basic types 
is in itself totally adequate, the use of a majority or all of 
the four types would, if the results were generally similar, 
certainly raise a strong presumption of the existence of popu- 
lation pressure. 


CAUSES AND RESULTS OF POPULATION PRESSURE 


Before attempting to set forth the causes of population 
pressure, it is necessary to repeat that population pressure can 
exist as a psychological, as well as an actual, phenomenon. 
Any scrutiny of the causes of population pressure demands 
recognition, therefore, of two sets of factors. 


7D. H. Robertson, “A Word for the Devil,” Economica, Vol. 3-4, No. 9, p. 203. 
8W. H. Beveridge, “Population and Unemployment,” Economic Journal, 33:448, 


December, 1923. 
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It is scarcely within the scope of this paper to attempt to 
isolate the causes for the psychological phenomenon. This is 
a task for students of anthropology, history, psychology, phi- 
losophy, and others. However, two observations may be made. 
One is that the feeling of overpopulation, apart from its exist- 
ence as a reflection of an actual physical condition, is the result, 
on the one hand, of a complex of racial, geographical, cul- 
tural, and historical factors and, on the other hand, of the 
aims and desires of those individuals or groups who play 
determining roles in the molding of popular opinion. The 
other observation is that the feeling of population pressure 
may be engendered and whipped up within a country, far 
above the pitch dictated by the economic struggle, for the 
purpose of accomplishing some governmental project, such 
as the acquisition of territory, the extension of a certain social 
order, or the destruction of an ancient enemy. The suspicion 
is widely entertained that the feeling of overcrowding in 
certain of the larger members of the community of nations 
is partially of this artificial nature. 

The factors responsible for actual population pressure ap- 
pear to be comparatively easy to identify or, rather, to classi- 
fy. It is quite apparent that actual population pressure is 
the result of a maladjustment at a given time between human 
wants and the material means of satisfying these wants. 
Hence, the causes for real population pressure are the nu- 
merous and varied factors that determine existing human 
wants and the current ability of the economy to satisfy these 
wants. The aggregate of human wants is never the result of 
the number of people alone, and may at given times be even 
more the result of other factors, prominent among which is 
education in all its many forms. Nor must it be thought that 
natural resources are always alone responsible for the in- 
adequacy of a given economy. The machinery of production 
and of distribution and the socio-political environment in 
which they function must also be held accountable at times. 
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The fundamental and inevitable economic result of actual 
population pressure is greater poverty. This poverty, in turn, 
may become a cause of three other results pertinent to this 
discussion. Poverty, either through its generation of national 
inefficiency in production or through its stimulation of costly 
remedies such as war, may become the cause of still further 
poverty. China is sometimes cited to illustrate the first case; 
Germany, Italy and Japan, on the other hand, are examples 
of the second case. A second result of poverty arising from 
population pressure is the effort to remedy the maladjust- 
ment. This is not, however, the end of the chain of causation 
set in force by poverty resulting from population pressure. 
This poverty, frequently in conjunction with the efforts to 
alleviate it, may give rise to internal and international dis- 
satisfaction, tension, and even definite steps to change radi- 
cally the status quo, as in Germany, Italy and Japan. 

No mention has been made thus far of the results of popu- 
lation pressure as a state of mind. It is perhaps too obvious 
to require mention that, whereas psychological population 
pressure does not directly cause actual poverty, a feeling of 
population pressure may result in a feeling of poverty which, 
in turn, may produce the same three results just mentioned 
as proceeding from the poverty of actual population pressure. 
Man frequently reacts in the same manner to an imaginary 
grievance as to a real grievance. 

In these trying days of conquest by the “have-nots,” one 
can scarcely leave a consideration of the results of popula- 
tion pressure without some effort to ponder the question: 
Does population pressure cause expansionism? The answer 
would appear to be that it may or may not cause expan- 
sionism. Those countries seem to embark upon a policy of 
expansion which entertain a widespread feeling of popula- 
tion pressure, or at least a general feeling of impending 
pressure, and which are strong enough to undertake aggres- 
sive measures. Nations which lack these two prerequisites 
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do not seem to embark upon expansionism. Thus, China has 
in the recent past undertaken no policy of expansion. Yet, 
a large portion of the Chinese people live at practically sub- 
sistence levels. It is significant to note that, despite this low 
scale of living, there is no widespread feeling of population 
pressure in China and that China is comparatively a very 
weak nation in those categories of strength necessary to ex- 
pansionism. On the other hand, Germany, Italy and Japan 
have embarked wholeheartedly upon policies of expansion 
within the last ten years. If official and semi-official utter- 
ances of their government personnel are indicative of the 
truth, it may be concluded that in each of these countries 
there is a widespread feeling of population pressure, or at 
least a general fear of its imminence, and that in each there 
is the strength requisite to expansionism.° 

In regard to the relation of population pressure to ex- 
pansionism, a corollary question suggests itself: In what 
direction will the expansion move, that is, in what direction 
will the population press? It seems likely that such expan- 
sion will move in the direction of the countries in which the 
expanding people find the best combination of value and 
weakness. From a materialist viewpoint, this is undoubtedly 
the rational course to pursue. It is the course that appears 
prominently in history. The great westward migration of 
the American people is a striking illustration. Toward the 
setting sun lay the fattest land and the least resistance. 


EVALUATION OF COMMONLY ADVANCED SOLUTIONS 


Although each may appear in a number of disguises, there 
seem to be five commonly suggested solutions of the problem 
of population pressure: birth control, migration, acquisition 
of additional territory, enhancement of production, and im- 
provement in the distributive process. 


®°Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “Levels of Living and Population 
Pressure,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 198: 
93-99, July, 1938. 
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First in the list, by reason of the amount of attention and 
controversy it has evoked in our generation, is artificial birth 
control. 

Careful scrutiny reveals that birth control (unacceptable, 
of course, from a moral standpoint) is an impractical and 
dangerous device even from the economic viewpoint. A first 
reason lies in the fact that the sum total of human wants is 
not the function of numbers alone. Many other factors— 
physical and mental characteristics, custom, climate, edu- 
cation, etc.—help to determine the aggregate of human wants. 
A diminution in the number of people, therefore, may not 
reduce human wants proportionately or at all and may even 
result in their increase. This conclusion can scarcely be 
questioned. A reduction in the number of dependents may, 
through the consequent reduction in the burden of support- 
irg dependents, permit the other factors responsible for hu- 
man wants to have fuller play. This may result in the partial 
or complete neutralization of the initial effect of birth control 
or even in a net gain in the aggregate of human wants. 

A second economic reason for rejecting birth control is to 
be found in the fact that it may cause population to shrink 
below the optimum level. There is nothing magic about the 
practice of birth control which will cause it to cease at the 
point of maximum economic welfare. It may, therefore, so 
reduce the population as to lower rather than raise economic 
welfare. The monster, once released, may thus turn on its 
master. This is a frightful risk to take. 

A third economic reason for rejecting birth control pro- 
ceeds from the fact that it means a certain destruction of two 
of the factors of production—labor and entrepreneurial 
ability. Birth control means “plowing under” productive 
ability. Ceteris paribus, a reduction in certain determinants 
of productive capacity means a decline in production. The 
proponents of birth control may advance here the untenable 
argument: It is better from the standpoint of national pro- 
ductive efficiency to have a few people properly reared than 
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to have many who grow up as rats ina hovel. But birth con- 
trol cannot be guaranteed to reduce births in both the upper 
and lower physical and mental brackets so as to maintain the 
existing balance between these groups. Birth control can 
result in a growth of population from the bottom. This is 
exactly what it has been doing for two or three generations 
in the United States and various other countries in which it 
has found appreciable adoption. Dublin describes the growth 
at the bottom as “a very real menace of qualitative deteriora- 
tion which future generations will be called upon to meet.”” 
National productive efficiency is certainly not promoted by 
deterioration in the quality of the human stock. 

A final economic reason for rejecting birth control as a 
solution for population pressure is the fact that there are 
various other methods of decreasing the ratio of human wants 
to the means of their satisfaction. 

Not entirely unrelated in principle to birth control is 
migration, a second commonly suggested remedy for popu- 
lation pressure. There are two types of migration, internal 
and external—within a country and between countries. Un- 
questionably, either of these forms of migration can, under 
the proper circumstances, help to relieve population pressure. 
It must be noted, however, that both are vulnerable in at least 
two obvious respects. One weakness common to both is that 
a reduction in the number of people does not necessarily mean 
a proportionate or any shrinkage in human wants and may 
even result in an expansion of human desires. The other 
weakness common to both is the relative immobility of labor, 
which seems to have become greater in the last generation 
or two.” But this is not the whole story. International mi- 
gration is virtually out of the question at present because of 
the legal restrictions which most countries have erected 


Louis I. Dublin, The Population Problem and World Depression, Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, 1936, p. 30. 

“Imre Ferenczi, The Synthetic Optimum of Population, International Institute of 
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against immigration. A long period of prosperity and em- 
ployment will be required, perhaps, to bring about substan- 
tial modification in these restrictions.” It may be argued that 
this situation can be met by migration from a mother coun- 
try to her colonies. True, the legal restrictions can, in a large 
measure, be avoided in this manner. The fact remains that 
colonial areas do not seem to attract many immigrants. With 
the major exception of the French colonies in Africa, colonial 
areas have received, in the comparatively recent past, very 
insignificant numbers of immigrants.” The explanation, in 
part, is probably the fact that colonial areas, by and large, 
have not presented during this period the great economic 
opportunities commonly supposed. 

The acquisition of new territory, because of its ruthlessly 
logical character, is one of the most interesting of the solu- 
tions commonly suggested for the relief of population pres- 
sure. What is more logical than to take more when more is 
needed? It is apparent that the successful application of this 
remedy involves more than the mere ability, in terms of 
military power or otherwise, to acquire new territory. The 
relief of population pressure through the expansion of na- 
tional boundaries necessitates the acquisition of the proper 
type of territory—of the territory which will give the dis- 
tressed country that which it needs. This may prove a most 
difficult and even impossible task. Nature has not in all cases 
so distributed resources as to place those desired by the ex- 
panding nation in the hands of a nation weak enough to be 
robbed of, or willing to release on ethical terms, part or all 
of its territory. 

The temptation to ponder briefly the possibilities of reliev- 
ing population pressure through the more equitable distribu- 
tion of existing colonial areas is too great to resist at this 

12Joint Committee, Carnegie Endowment, International Chamber of Commerce, 
International Economic Reconstruction (Report by Professor Bertil G. Ohlin), Inter- 
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point. Let it be assumed that it is possible to redistribute 
existing colonial areas, in some approximately equitable man- 
ner, among the nations suffering from population pressure. 
What would these nations really gain from an economic 
standpoint if such a redistribution were made? They might 
gain relatively secure sources of certain imports, principally 
raw materials. They might even be able to obtain at a iower 
cost than previously certain products whose cost, under the 
old order, had been bolstered by international trade restric- 
tions, national monopolistic control, world market competi- 
tion, and a host of other factors that would be, or whose in- 
fluence would be, at least partially eliminated by an equitable 
redistribution of colonies. However, when considering col- 
onies from the standpoint of their constituting a source of 
imports, it is always wise to remember that most raw mate- 
rials are now produced principally in non-colonial areas. 
Rubber and tin are the only important exceptions. The 
equitable redistribution of colonies might help the over- 
crowded nations through the other side of the marketing 
equation. They might gain relatively secure markets for 
exports, principally manufactured goods, although they 
would still have to bear the cost of manufacturing these 
goods. It also appears that the possession of colonies might 
bring about lower production costs in the overpopulated 
countries through a number of factors, including the pro- 
vision of cheaper raw materials, the increase of sales, and 
the stimulation which colonial contact and development not 
infrequently bring in the realm of scientific advancement. 
Of course, what has been said to indicate that the acquisi- 
tion of new territory is not an easily applicable panacea for 
population pressure is frequently ignored by nations in their 
hysteria for expansion. 
The two remaining commonly suggested solutions for popu- 
lation pressure are enhancement of production and improve- 
ment in distribution. To what extent production can be in- 
creased and distribution improved time alone can tell. What 
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the human mind may conceive and nature permit are incal- 
culable. But three observations can be safely suggested. In 
the first place, there are glaring weaknesses in the world’s 
productive “system,” such as appalling waste, much idle 
capacity, and widespread failure to utilize the most advanced 
knowledge and means; and there are equally glaring weak- 
nesses in the world’s distributive “system,” such as anti-social- 
ly administered prices, extreme international trade barriers, 
gross maldistribution of resources, and even inadequate mar- 
keting facilities. In the second place, the past accomplish- © 
ments of the human race in the field of production and dis- 
tribution justify the belief that it can still accomplish much 
in these directions. Finally, the significant enhancement of 
production and the significant improvement of distribution 
would seem, in view of the rigidities resulting from J/atssez 
faire, to require very appreciable economic planning on both 
the national and international scale. 

This brief analysis of the economic problem of population 
pressure may here end. It is to be hoped that sufficient has 
been said or implied to suggest the magnitude of the problem. 


se 
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AMBASSADOR Dopp’s Diary. Edited by William E. Dodd, Jr., and Martha 
Dodd, with an introduction by Charles A. Beard. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 480. $3.50. 

Early in the summer of 1933, President Roosevelt sent William E. Dodd, 
professor of American history at the University of Chicago, to Berlin as 
his ambassador. The appointment was made, it seems, because Dodd was 
a Wilsonian liberal who had gone to a German university and was able to 
speak the language. “It is a difficult post,” Mr. Roosevelt said to him, 
“and you have cultural approaches that would help. I want an American 
liberal in Germany as a standing example.” Mr. Dodd remained at the 
post four years, hating it very much and accomplishing nothing in his main 
business of trying to persuade the Nazi government to release funds due 
American creditors. But he met a great many people, heard much diplo- 
matic gossip, and kept a diary. Then he came home, recalled apparently 
at the instigation of Sumner Welles, and not long afterwards he died. His 
children have now made public his diary. 

It is an interesting first-hand source of information about Berlin diplo- 
matic circles in the years when Hitler was consolidating his revolutionary 
power, duping the Tory imperialists of Great Britain, “non-intervening” in 
Spain, and saving Europe from Bolshevism. ‘These were the days—not 
long ago, but how remote they seem—of the Clivedon set, the Popular Front, 
Haile Selassie and the French new deal. Then there was a world that a 
simple man could understana, and you could easily classify everybody. You 
were for Franco, you were a Tory, you admired Mussolini, you believed 
Hitler meant well, you hated and feared Communism; or you were for the 
Spanish “people,” you wept for Ethiopia, you believed in “democracy,” you 
hated Hitler, you looked hopefully to Moscow. If you did not fit into one 
of these camps, you were incomprehensible and no one paid any attention to 
you—not even if you were Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Those days of stupidity and delusion are vividly documented by this diary, 
and that is its chief value. No important diplomatic secrets are revealed. 
The ambassador’s official business is not recorded with illuminating detail. 
One may learn, to be sure, a few odd facts not hitherto known: for example, 
that Holland sought unsuccessfully for a British alliance in 1934, and that 
General Goering knew as early as 1936 that he was slated to succeed the 
Fihrer. But of significant diplomatic moves Mr. Dodd tells little and gives 
the impression that he knew no more than he tells. The Nazis were polite 
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but patronizing, almost never gave him satisfactory answers, told him little 
that Goebbels did not also tell the world, and apparently regarded him less 
as a “standing example” than as a harmless nonentity. He rarely met the 
big men of the regime, and when he did he shuddered at them as murderers 
instead of studying them with cool objectivity. Nor was he close in the 
confidence of diplomatic colleagues: a fact pathetically illustrated in March, 
1935, at the time Hitler restored the army. ‘There was a great affair that 
following day, and the British, French, Polish, Italian and even the Japanese 
ambassadors absented themselves in a gesture of disapproving protest. But 
Mr. Dodd turned up, painfully surprised to find hiself alone. “Why,” 
he write plaintively, “had not the British informed me?” 

The gossip that he heard and recorded, the judgments he formed of men 
and events, these give the diary its value and interest. ‘There are illumin- 
ating notes on Baron von Neurath, Dr. Schacht (one German whom Dodd 
liked, even though he never trusted him completely), Sir Eric Phipps, Sumner 
Welles (who lit a fire behind Dodd in Washington), the Marquess of 
Lothian, Ivy L. Lee (the American public relations man who praised the 
Nazis for pay), Sir Neville Henderson, Ferdinand Mayer (Counselor of 
the American Embassy in Berlin), Ambassador William C. Bullitt, George 
Sylvester Viereck (the German-American propagandist), Senator Wheeler 
and a good many other people. Some of these notes produce pain and embar- 
rassment today. Thus we learn that the late Lord Lothian, who cham- 
pioned so ably the cause of democracy against totalitarianism in 1939, told 
Mr. Dodd two years earlier of his admiration for Hitler and his hatred for 
France. Wrote the ambassador: 


He favors a coalition of the democracies to block any German move in their di- 
rection and to turn Germany’s course eastwards. That this might lead to a war 
between Russia and Germany does not seem to disturb him seriously. In fact 
he seems to feel that this would be a good solution of the difficulties imposed on 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty. 


Of Sir Neville Henderson we learn that he spoke these words to Mr. Dodd 
on June 23, 1937: 


Germany must dominate the Danube-Balkan zone, which means that she is to 
dominate Europe. England and her empire is to dominate the seas along with 
the United States. England and Germany must come into close relations, economic 
and political, and control the world. . . . France is a back number and unworthy of 


support. 
Small wonder the Britain of Churchill and Bevin has put Sir Neville on 
the shelf! Herr Hitler apparently almost caught the hand which, he says, 
he wanted so ardently to grasp. 

From the glimpses of Ambassador Bullitt we may see the cooling of his 
1933 Moscow enthusiasm and his boasting to Dodd in 1935 of having used 
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his influence to defeat a French loan to Russia. In November of that 
year, Bullitt was favoring a German-Japanese combination against Russia, and 
in the following February—the critical moment in the Ethiopian war—he 
did not “care a damn for England.” Dodd judged him favorable to a 
German control of Europe. Of Counselor Mayer, who in late 1935 was 
sent from Washington to replace John C. White, there are several hints 
that this man engaged in a piece of work behind the ambassador’s back. 
Dodd wrote on August 15, 1936: 


A member of my staff told me today that our Counselor Mayer . . . decided before 
I left last April to get into closer relations with Goering, and negotiate a treaty 
with Germany. He made all sorts of advances to Goering, who received the im- 
pression that I would be recalled by Roosevelt soon. . . . I thought last March that 
he was cultivating the German dictators far more cordially than either Mr. White 
or Mr. Gordon, his predecessors. 


As for Senator Wheeler, there is only one reference to him by name in 
the diary, but it is enough to arouse the reader’s suspicion that President 
Roosevelt was correct when he identified Wheeler as a certain unnamed 
Senator who spoke strongly in favor of Nazi Germany at Rex Tugwell’s 
dinner in Georgetown on February 1, 1935. The passage is worth full 


quotation: 


From the very beginning, this senator attacked Roosevelt. He was angry with 


the President because he had not backed Senator Cutting. . . . He was also dis- 
gruntled because Roosevelt had not agreed with the Progressive group on huge 
appropriations which would have led to national bankruptcy. . . . The attitudes of 
this man were amazing. He talks like a National Socialist. He would stop trade 
with Europe. He advocated German domination of all Europe, our domination of 
the Americas, and Japanese domination of the Far East. He wishes to see England 
dominated by Germany, with Canada falling naturally to the United States. Most 
of the people at the dinner agreed with this big business idea of three great world 
powers united and dominating smaller peoples like the Poles and the Dutch. It seemed 
to be based upon hatred of England and France, on ignorance of the teachings of 
history, and on indifference to the cultural appeals of such peoples as the English, 
the French and the Dutch, not to mention the great German intellectual element now 


so helpless. 


This diary of course, like all diaries, tells us more about its author than 
anything else. Of Mr. Dodd at least we may be sure that it is a faithful 
mirror. He was a good little man who believed in the old Jeffersonian 
liberties and therefore hated Nazi Berlin, was repelled indeed by its every 
savor. Whereas Sir Neville Henderson could say of Goering that he’ might 
be a blackguard but not a dirty blackguard, Mr. Dodd could only say that 
Goering was fat and cruel and he didn’t like him. Mr. Dodd was a simple 
man who could recognize a simple evil, but there were ever so many things 
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that he could not understand at all. He was tolerant and hopeful as 
he looked toward Russia; he was completely duped by the Spanish loyalists, 
and he swallowed the whole gigantic fraud of the Popular Front. He was 
a puritan anti-clerical from the Baptist South and therefore typical of many 
Americans (nowhere more common than on college faculties) who never 
glimpse the deeper conflicts that go on in our half-paganized modern 
Christendom. He was the kind of man who thinks vaguely of churches 
and religion as reactionary. He was fond of reading Schopenhauer and 
fancied that the nineteenth century revolt of German intellectuals from 
Christianity represented the good old Germany in opposition to the Nazi 
paganism for which the treason of the intellectuals had opened wide the 
way. Perhaps nothing gives the measure of the man better than his reflec- 
tions after attending the central act of worship in our civilization. There 
was a Requiem Mass for Marshal Pilsudski in the Berlin Cathedral and 
many high German dignitaries attended it. Mr. Dodd wrote this: 


. candles were burning and priests were chanting in Latin, which no one under- 
stood, and occasionally scattering incense, which I think Jesus never did. It was 
the medieval ceremony from beginning to end and nobody, save perhaps the priests, 
understood anything that was said or sung. To me it was half absurd. I do not 
know much about Pilsudski, except that he was a dictator who put people to death 
when they opposed him. Why so much religious ceremony when no one could 
have imagined him to be a Christian. . . . I came away from the Cathedral... 
relieved to be free from so much hypocrisy. . . . Since my college days, when I 
was president of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute student Y.M.C.A., I have come 
slowly to recognize the insincerity of people who call themselves Christians and 
I have been compelled out of honesty to cease attending church services . . . If men 
were Christians there would be no war. 


Such was the man commissioned by the head of our Republic to speak 
for us and to watch and report on the great revolution of the crooked cross. 
It is not to be wondered at that there was much he did not comprehend. 

Fordham University. Ross HorrMAan. 


THE Quest For Peace SiIncE THE Wortp War. By Wiliam E. Rappard. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xx, 516. $4.00. 
The Quest for Peace is essentially a review of the heartbreaking path fol- 

lowed by the League of Nations in its twenty-year attempt, or apparent 

attempt, to bring about a world community based on law. 

Professor Rappard has fairly and adequately summarized the main features 
of the Covenant under three headings: first, procedures and institutions for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, which were essentially, as he 
says, of Anglo-French origin; second, the principle of collective security, which 
was the main American contribution; third, that of the limitation and reduc- 
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tion by international agreement of national armaments, an aim seemingly com- 
mon to all the belligerents in 1919. 

The book revolves around a discussion of how the challenge contained 
in those three ideals was met. As Professor Rappard writes: 


In all civilized communities, the preservation of peace and order depends on the 
harmonious cooperation of three principal agents: the legislator, who makes the law, 
the judge, who controls its application, and the policeman, whose duty it is to pre- 
vent and to repress its violation. In the international field in the course of the last 
twenty years, the legislator has been active but has lacked boldness, and the judge 
has been conscientious but has lacked authority. As we saw, it was the policeman, 
that is, the collective will and the organized power of the international community, 
that was responsible for the collapse of peace much more than the legislator and 
the judge, modest as were the achievements of the latter (p. 485). 


This lack of authority of the judge has been chiefly due to the paralysis 
deriving from the concept of sovereignty with which no compromise was 
made at the Peace Conference, and which it was later found impossible to 
qualify in any manner whatsoever. It was the concept of national sovereignty 
that formed the major obstacle in the path of pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 


That dogma did not prevent the international community from formulating its 
collective opinion on the merits of the disputes submitted to it by one of the litigants. 
But it did prevent the other more powerful party from feeling bound to heed the 
international verdict. And it also prevented the members of the international com- 
munity from feeling bound to obey the law which commanded collective action against 
the aggressors, although they had themselves in advance laid down that law to meet 
that very emergency (pp. 485-6). 


A much narrower delimitation of the field of action of national sovereignty 
appears one of the essential conditions of success of any future effort to build 
an international order. With it will have to be created a machinery to make 
peaceful change and revision possible. No sadder history emerges from the 
reading of Dr. Rappard’s book than that of the fate which overtook all 
attempts to incorporate in the Covenant the principle of change. Their net 
result was article 19, than which a more meaningless and futile formula it is 
dificult to conceive. Finally, the inevitable responsibilities will have to be 
shouldered by all partners in the undertaking, with no outworn notions of 
isolationism allowed to stand in the way. When these, and many other, 
elements, of the new fabric of the community of nations will be thrown into 
the crucible of debate, and the new quest for peace will be under way, it 
will be well for the statesmen of the world to turn to these objective and 
searching pages, both for an explanation of the failures of the past, and for 
a guide towards a better future. 

Fordham University. Mario EINAupt. 
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CoNQUEST AND MoprErRN INTERNATIONAL LAw. The Legal Limitations 
on the Acquisition of Territory by Conquest. By Matthew M. McMa- 
hon, Ph.D. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1940. Pp. vi, 233. 

This volume, confined as it is to a consideration of “the legal limitations” 
on the acquisition of territory by conquest, does not concern itself with the 
present tragic international situation in which “legality” seems to have no 
determining effect on the policies of states. Nevertheless, it answers a very 
practical need of the moment. When peace comes, as it must in the near or 
distant future, that peace must be based on principles of equity, if it is to 
endure. This means that the final disposition of conquered territories must 
take into consideration the “legal limitations” here discussed. 

Approximately half this study consists of an historical survey of the de- 
velopment of theory, of practice, and of modern opinion on the subject of 
conquest as a legal method of acquiring territory. The theoretical part, that 
is the chapter devoted to the development of the idea of conquest as a valid 
title to land, is good, and fairly comprehensive. It summarizes the writings 
of theorists on the subject from Vitoria and Suarez to De Lapradelle. As 
much cannot be said for the survey of practice, which is lamentably weak. 
This chapter does not seem to reflect, as it should, the extent to which con- 
quest has assumed a major role in the development of the modern state 
system. The author is not, of course, primarily concerned with writing a 
history of conquests, but with demonstrating by judicious selection the gen- 
eral trend of practice. It seems that he might well have included some in- 
stances of practice later than the Treaty of Versailles (1919). The his- 
torical survey of modern opinion is a diligent summary of what principal 
technicians in the field have had to say on the subject of conquest as a title 
to territory. 

The second part of the work, consisting of four chapters, discusses gen- 
eral multilateral treaty limitations on conquest, Pan-American treaty limita- 
tions on conquest, and the operation of non-recognition and non-interven- 
tion agreements as deterrents to conquest. 

Limitations upon conquest that have been widely accepted outside the 
Americas are but four in number: Convention No. 2 of the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 relating to the forcible collection of contract debts, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. All are subject to such narrow application, to so 
many reservations, and to such rigid unilateral interpretation, that the effec- 
tive residue of legal restrictions is very slight indeed. 

In the Americas the situation is quite different. As the result of a long 
development of Pan-American law that denies the legality of title to territory 
acquired by conquest, there has resulted a series of drastic limitations upon 
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such acquisitions. The evolutionary character of this development, and its 
final synthesis in the 1933 Pan-American agreements called the “Anti-War 
Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation” and the “Convention on the 
Rights and Duties of States,” is excellently delineated. 

The final chapters, on conquest in relation to modern non-recognition and 
non-intervention policies, are not as complete as a careful student might 
desire. This is inevitable, for such questions are properly the subject of 
national policies rather than of international law. ‘They are hence not so 
amenable to analysis and discussion. The Stimson Doctrine of non-recogni- 
tion as applied to Manchukuo is the principal case considered to illustrate 
the possible legal implications of non-recognition policies. It is to be regretted 
that this book reached the printer before more recent American policy towards 
contemporary conquests in other parts of the world had been fully developed. 
With regard to the impact of non-intervention policies upon international 
limitations on conquest, little can be said except that this author demonstrates 
their comparative transitoriness. National policies are essentially imperma- 
nent in character, although they sometimes assume a deceptive cloak of 
tradition. They are very apt to change their point of emphasis with every 
kaleidoscopic alteration in world politics. Should the world one day witness 
a true establishment of international order, such policies may solidify into 
generally recognized legal limitations. For the present, and as long as the 
essential anarchy of the national-state system continues, so-called “legal limi- 
tations” of all kinds on acts of international injustice must be necessity remain 
what they are and always have been in the modern period—expressions of 


hopes largely unfulfilled. 
Queens College, N. Y. Joun J. MENG. 


LecaL REALISM AND Justice. By Edwin N. Garlan. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 161. $2.00. 

The purpose of the book is to show that the conception of justice is funda- 
mental to the legal realist. As legal realism is primarily concerned with the 
judicial process, the focal interest is the judge’s justice. 

The statement of a realistic theory of justice is naturally preceded by an 
introductory study of the legal realism itself. The study is significantly car- 
ried out in a very moderate tone, and the more radical ideas of Bingham, 
J. Frank and Th. Arnold are explicitly rejected. This is certainly a con- 
firmation of the position taken by Professor Walter B. Kennedy in his 
article, “A Review of Legal Realism” (Fordham Law Review, 1940, p. 372). 

The Introduction is followed by two chapters, “The Problematic in Justice” 
and “The Indeterminate in Justice,” in which numerous judicial decisions 
and statements by jurists are used to suggest that justice is not a standard 
from which any decision may be directly derived; and that the same is held 
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to be true of such concepts as reasonableness, common good, due process of law. 

In the two next chapters, “Legal Justice” and “Philosophical Justice,” a 
number of definitions of justice are mentioned and partly discussed, with 
the same result as in the preceding chapters: neither impartiality, nor equality, 
nor the principle of peace, nor anything else, may directly impose a decision 
in a specific case. Among others, certain theories of American realists are 
discussed and rejected, insofar as they offer a definite formulation of justice. 
Nevertheless, without any cogent argumentation, it is maintained that the 
contribution of realists to the theory of justice is great and that their position 
is substantially the same as that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The last chapter, “The Unity of Justice,” is devoted to the formulation 
of the author’s views on justice. Justice is the entelechy of law and the 
formal symbol of the law’s efforts to realize its ends (which, in another 
place, are given an obviously narrow definition: “law is the instrument for 
the public adjustment of private conflicts’). Justice expresses the need for 
constant adaptation of law to the patterns and processes of which law is a 
particular articulation. By nature, principles of justice are manipulated, 
rather than followed in reaching decisions. The content of justice is con- 
stantly altering; however, within the dialectics of justice, there are ends and 
standards which, because of their relevance to phases of any third-party 


judgment, are universal and relatively constant; such is, first of all, impartiality 
(although this is rejected, as a standard, in chap. iv). 

The Bibliography attached to the book is almost exhaustive in respect to 
the writings of legal realists and to those of their critics, and fairly repre- 
sentative as concerns contemporary American jurisprudence. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed 

& Ward, 1940. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

This small volume contains some eighty articles on books published by 
Sheed & Ward during the past twelve years. It represents a choice 
selection of the short reviews that have appeared in This Publishing Business. 
“In republishing them,” writes Mr. Sheed, “I do not overlook the possibility 
that they may still sell books.” 

In spite of this avowed commercial purpose, the book is valuable not only 
in directing the reader in selecting books, but also in arousing interest in 
books, writers and events. ‘Taken together these reviews give the reader 
a cross section of Catholic writing during the past twelve years, not only 
in Europe but also in America. The articles reveal the author’s personality, 
his intimate contact with writers, his own impressions, his gift of saying 
so much in short striking sentences. 

Saint Francis Seminary, Wisc. Joun J. Barry. 
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CaTtHoLic SociAL THeEory. By Wilhelm Schwer, D.D. Trans. by Bar- 
tholomew Landheer with a preface by Franz Mueller. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1940. Pp. 360. $2.75. 

The purpose of Catholic social philosophy, as the author of this work 
observes, is to investigate society both “according to reality and ideal,” on 
the basis of Catholic principles. In this respect, he draws a sharp distinction 
between social philosophy and sociology, pointing out that whereas the material 
object of both is the same, sociology as a practical science, employing a descrip- 
tive, inductive method, contents itself with a study of social reality in its 
immediate causes and purposes, while social philosophy, using principally a 
deductive, synthetic method, aims at a deeper understanding of the purpose of 
society. In this volume an attempt is made to embody the results of sociological 
research in clarification and exemplification of Catholic social philosophy— 
hence, the title “social theory.” 

Obviously, the book is intended as a text. As such, Part I traces in com- 
pact encyclopedic form the history of European social philosophy from the 
Greeks down to a statement of Catholic theological principles and of Catholic 
social thought in the last hundred years. In Part II, the Foundations of 
Society are analyzed. Part III discusses the Construction of Society, ranging 
from the laws of social life and growth, the nature of the family, conception 
and limitation of the state, and the foundation of free social processes, as 
involved in labor and property. An extensive bibliography and satisfactory 
index complete the work. 

The theme, if an underlying theme is intended, is this: “State and society 
are sterile as soon as religious thoughts lose their force and flee timidly from 
the world to a retreat of prayer, and they regain force when religion again 
gains power over individuals and nations.” The ascendancy and the decline 
of Catholic social thought, as the author points out, have always been affected 
by the contemporary strength of the Catholic Faith, by the clarity and vigor 
of Catholic thought on the basis of natural and supernatural revelation, and 
by the general drift of social conditions themselves. 

Naturally in a work so compendious and fundamental, one does not look 
for new syntheses of thought. If the book suffers, it is by “over-loading.” 
Much that would achieve force by development is left in the learned kernels 
of philosophical terms or in allusion to names. At times, the German idiom 
stalks heavily through the translation, and constant shifting of tenses wearies 
the reader. A more careful selection of words would have avoided such an 
inaccuracy as “according to Christian thinking, the activity of the divine 
Creator does not deal regularly, immediately, or constantly with the created 
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world.” In summary of the history of social philosophy and broad outline 
of Catholic social ethics, however, this solid volume may be warmly recom- 
mended as a course for class room or for advanced private study. 

Catholic University. James A. Macner. 


For Gop AND Democracy. By James’ A. Magner. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xv, 158. $1.50. 

For God and Democracy is a clear, precise and appealing explanation of 
Catholic political teaching. Father Magner answers many important ques- 
tions of an ethical character that often puzzle both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics. The book is divided into two parts: “Catholic Attitudes in a Democ- 
racy” and “Catholic Action in a Democracy.” 

The author touches upon many subjects and explains with frequent cita- 
tions from the Papal Encyclicals: the natural law and the State, religion 
in Democracy, the claims and obligations of citizenship, civic rights and privi- 
leges, the moral obligations of civil law, social justice, war and peace. These 
are but a few of the topics covered. 

Naturally, from the title, the reader expects to find a discussion of the 
meaning of the term “Democracy,” now used with such reckless abandon 
and consequent confusion. 


If we understand Democracy as a rule “of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” it is clear that such a régime can endure and function only where the 
people themselves are prepared and willing to abide by accepted legal procedure 
and to assume proportionate responsibility for law, order and justice in the com- 
munity. Democracy as a rule of the people, expressed through the vote and through 
public opinion, requires a definite persuasion of human equality and _ solidarity, 
certain common social objectives and opportunities, certain habits of thought train- 
ing in social procedure, and certain minimum standards of education (p. 40). 


The author points out many dangers to Democracy such as the power of 
“pressure groups” in passing or blocking legislation, the abuse of freedom 
of speech and of the press, lack of economic security, improper education, 
moral dangers to the home and to the stability of marriage. Unquestionably, 
a sound economic structure is a condition sine qua non for the successful 
functioning of democratic processes. “There is a much closer connection 
between economic and political Democracy than has been generally realized” 
(p. 43). The most dangerous enemy to Democracy, in the long run, is a 
“sluggish public that fails to keep an alert eye on its government” (p. 47). 
Father Magner has not neglected the international problem, and offers 
salutary advice and warning, timely for our present predicament. Recalling 
that Mr. Lansing, Wilson’s Secretary of State, rejected the plea of Pope 
Benedict XV for a settlement among the warring nations on the principle 
of arbitration, Father Magner says: “I think we have learned since that 
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Democracy imposed by force is not Democracy and that bullet-bound grants 
of freedom may be simply another form of tyranny giving rise to another cycle 
of resentment and violence.” (p. 59). He pleads for a “bloodless war for 
peace” (p. 154). 

For God and Democracy is direct, pleasing in presentation, liberal in ap- 
proach to economic matters, and authoritative. The book will commend 
itself to any reader who wishes to know the true meaning of Democracy, 
the essential requisites for its successful functioning, and the correct ethical 
conceptions of numerous relationships in democratic life. 

University of Notre Dame. Francis J. BoLAND. 


SoctaL OrpvER. By Walter L. Willigan and John O’Connor. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. Pp. xii, 703. $3.00. 

Social Order is an admirable textbook for Catholic students of sociology, 
with charts to guide one through the labyrinth of statistics, clearly marked 
divisions, a direct and incisive style, and concise definitions of terms. But 
beyond the world of classroom, this is a book for any intelligent Catholic 
interested in social problems; and its lucid treatment of the Catholic point 
of view will recommend it to non-Catholic sociologists curious to know the 
Church’s stand on the vexed questions of modern society. 

The aim of the writers was to produce a book “that should not merely 
resemble a great many other depaganized texts in the same field, but rather 
should emphasize and reaffirm those basic Christian principles which are the 
very foundation-stones of our American democracy.” After two chapters 
on the goal of democracy and social change, there follows an exposition of 
particular problems: ownership, wages and prices, capital-labor relations, 
housing, the farmer, child care, population, education, health, security, juvenile 
delinquency, crime, cultural diversity, social reconstruction. 

The statement of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. on the 
Church and Social Order is given in full in an appendix. Pertinent para- 
graphs from this document preface every chapter. Its spirit permeates the 
whole book. Ten points are set down in a sort of summary: Social Order 
demands a general recognition of the principle of human dignity, a general 
recognition of the right to own and possess private property, that industry 
pay a saving wage, the equitable distribution of the fruit of production be- 
tween capital and labor, the widespread ownership of private property as the 
surest guarantee of social stability, demographic policies to preserve the 
vitality of the race, the alleviation of pathological conditions in society as 
crime, delinquency, physical and mental disease, a reform in the concept and 
organization of the State respecting its responsibility for the public welfare, 
the elimination of class conflict, the bringing of God back into every de- 
partment of our national life. The proof of these various theses is woven into 
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the texture of the work so skilfully and convincingly that one could wish 
that Social Order should become not merely the manual of students but 
the vade mecum of everyone engaged in legislation. The bibliography is 
abundant, perhaps even superabundant for a textbook. 

St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg. Eric SMITH. 


THE Pope Speaks. The Papers of Pius XII with a Biography. By Charles 
Rankin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Pp. xi, 337. $2.75. 
The significance of this volume is that the one articulate international voice 

able both to analyze the real causes of the world crisis and to proclaim a 

possible basis of permanent peace is that of the Pope. The first point in the 

Papal analysis of the world’s feverish unrest is sheer neglect of the basic 


principles of natural morality: 


Both in private life and in the State itself and, moreover, in the mutual relations 
of race with race, of country with country, the one universal standard of morality 
is set aside; by which we mean the natural law... and... . its foundation, the 
notion of God, the Almighty Creator and Father of us all, the Supreme and perfect 
lawgiver, the wise and just rewarder of human conduct (Summi Pontificatus). 


The second point is the reason of this neglect: the defection of men’s minds 
from Christian doctrine and its infallible exponent. A master hand has here 
drawn the complete picture of the crisis and suggested its cure, a peace of 
truth, justice and charity. The deeper danger is that even so-called democra- 
cies may still be fostering the very principles of laicism which sired the to- 
talitarianism which they profess to oppose. Democracy will not save the 


world; only Christ can do that. 


It is not from pressure, it is not from the sword that deliverance comes to nations; 
the sword cannot breed peace, it can only impose terms of peace. The forces, the 
influences, that are to renew the face of the earth must spring from men’s hearts. 
We are hoping for a new order of things, which will govern the lives of peoples 
and adjust their mutual relations, when these unnatural conflicts, these cruel butcheries 
have died down at last. This new order must not be founded on the shifting stand- 
ards of right and wrong: treacherous quicksands which have been arbitrarily devised 
to suit public and private interest. It must stand firmly on the immovable rock of 
natural law and Divine revelation (Summi Pontificatus). 


The Biography of 120 pages, written by a Protestant, discloses a sincere 
admirer of the reigning Pontiff. The Preface was written by the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara. An Appendix contains the Peace Proposals of Benedict 
XV; and the Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the Encyclical on ‘“‘Atheistic Communism,” issued only a few days later, 
has been omitted ; Papal pronouncements are applicable to other countries than 
Germany. 


Fordham University. Icnatius W. Cox. 
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SoctaL WELLSPRINGS. Fourteen Epochal Documents by Pope Leo XIII. 
Selected, Arranged, and Annotated by Joseph Husslein, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

The title of this work, Social Wellsprings, could not have been better 
chosen. The wellsprings of modern thought have been poisoned at the 
source. The Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII are the saving waters of crystal- 
clear Catholic thought from which we must drink deeply if we are ever again 
to know peace and security. The book should be not only in the library 
of every priest and educator, it should be on the desk, ready to hand, for 
daily study and consultation. 

Merely to have collected these documents of Catholic social doctrine and 
have put them together between two covers would have been a service worthy 
of praise. To edit them as Father Husslein has done, in chronological order, 
with comments and annotations, makes the book deserving of wide circula- 
tion. The Foreword is a masterpice of scholarly thoroughness. Its fullness 
reflects the author’s efforts in research. Its brevity spares the reader the 
task of pursuing a long-drawn-out explanation of the scope and character 
of the book. To any one familiar with present-day social trends and desirous 
of fuller knowledge of Catholic doctrine, the Foreword will be an incentive 
to read, review and study the Encyclicals. 

A brief, but very competent Preface precedes each Encyclical. Striking 
titles, in bold print, sum up the substance of each paragraph. In addition, 
numerical divisions of the paragraphs ease the burden of the student seeking 
ready references. 

As Father Husslein writes in the Foreword of the book, “taken together, 
these Encyclicals constitute a basic library of social literature, which can be 
placed in the hands of everyone.” Ageless in their content, they are, never- 
theless, as modern as our daily newspaper. These masterpieces treat of the 
Evils of Society, Socialism, Marriage, Civil Government, Human Liberty, 
the Duties of the Christian Citizen, the Racial Question, the Condition of 
the Workingmen, Christian Popular Action, and other topics that are even 
more pressing today than when the Encyclicals were first penned. 

Two separate Encyclicals, one on Catholic Philosophy as the basis of 
human social living and the other a review of world conditions of Leo’s 
day, are added as important and necessary appendices. The book contains 
a General Index and one relating to the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. WituraM J. SMITH. 


THE SoctaL RELATIONS OF SciENCE. By J. G. Crowther. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xxxii, 655. $3.50. 
The general thesis of Mr. Crowther’s book is stated in the Introduction: 


The beneficence of science has not been seriously doubted during the past three 
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centuries, and the majority of scientists have plodded happily along with their prob- 
lems, taking the justification of their work for granted. The danger in this detach- 
ment has now become evident. Scientists and other responsible citizens must formu- 


late a social policy for science. 


In order to show the mutual interplay of social conditions and the growth 
of science and thereby to give us something of a perspective wherein to view 
the problems of today, the author traces the rise of scientific ideas and inven- 
tions and their development through the centuries. After the usual clichés 
in regard to “man’s animal origin,” Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans 
and Arabs pass quickly in review, showing how science was helped or hindered 
by the social environment and how it, in turn, influenced social ideas and 
practice. Thus, the effect of the system of slavery in ancient Rome and of 
the attitude toward manual labor is treated at some length. Christianity 
enters the picture with the statement, somewhat discordant in its overtones: 


The most famous movement against the bad conditions and pessimism of classical 
civilization was Christianity. This was started by a manual worker who was probably 
a master carpenter by craft. His social philosophy of respect for the individual 
and the poor implied an assertion of the rights of manual workers, and the need for 


an improvement of their condition. 


Mr. Crowther, happily, does not try to paint the Church as the enemy of 
science; though, here and there, one might take exception to his statements 
or at least to the implications of his statements. Lea is the guide for the 
treatment of the Inquisition; and one wonders who informed Mr. Crowther 
that St. “Bernard became Pope and in 1140 organized his [Abelard’s] final 
suppression.” The Galileo episode is handled with a measure of restraint, 
and the author concludes that “Galileo’s career is a classical demonstration 
of what happens when a scientist ignores politics, for his conflict with the 
Church was in essence a political affair.” In this chapter Mr. Crowther, 
who elsewhere in the book discusses the modern Russian effort in science, 
gives us something of the trend of his speculations. 


The danger and value of an Inquisition depend on whether it is used in behalf 
of a reactionary or a progressive governing class. 

Cromwell’s dictatorship limited the power of the old landed aristocracy, with its 
hankering for absolute monarchy and papism. He restricted freedom to a new govern- 
ing class. .. . Freedom is now contracting with the decline of this class, and will 
expand again only after the power of its progressive successor has been established. 
The distinction between the use of force for the preservation of a declining class and 
for a rising class is of the utmost importance. ... The greatest service that can be 
rendered to science in a period of crisis is to assist the struggle of the progressive 
class for power. ... The hindering of the struggle of the progressive class makes 
it use inquisitory methods, and these may extend to a degree which draws protests 
like Milton’s from its own supporters. ... Freedom in itself has little meaning. It 
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exists in the main only in so far as it is in the interest of some powerful social class 
(p. 331-2). 


Mr. Crowther is the Science Correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, 
and has written extensively in the field of scientific history and biography. 
The present work is a compilation from various sources. ‘The magnitude 
of its scope almost necessarily makes for baldness of statement and over- 
simplification of the factors involved in man’s cultural development. Making 
due allowance for this, one will find in the book an abundance of stimulating 
information and a picture of at least some of the social problems that follow 
in the wake of modern scientific concepts, inventions, and technique. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati. Victor C. STECHSCHULTE. 


TURNING Points IN Business Cycies. By Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xiii, 214. $2.75. 

The thesis of this work is a simple one. Business cycles are primarily the 
expansions and contractions in the production of durable goods. The turning 
points of thése expansions and contractions “normally result from changes in 
the inflow of new funds into business enterprises.” For the past seventy-five 
years, the waves of new investment have followed “with almost complete 
regularity” the upturns and downturns of the short-term interest rates. Out 
of the outstanding features of these movements Colonel Ayres compounds 
a “typical cycle” in order to examine its length and that of the cycle in 
interest rates and security prices, its contour, and the “lags” and “leads” in 
the turning points of bond prices, stock prices, security issues and interest 
rates in relation to those of business activity. Upon reviewing the sales record 
of new security issues, he maintains that they have been “amply large enough” 
to explain the cyclical action of payrolls and employment in the durable 
goods industry. 

With this background, Colonel Ayres dissects the theories of Aftalion, 
Keynes and Hawtrey, and maintains that on available evidence these theories 
are disproved. Pump priming, “the most influential economic doctrine that 
ever gained general acceptance in America” (p. 107), is not the way to full 
recovery. “Further periods of large-scale pump priming not accompanied by 
a full restoration of business confidence would almost inevitably impair the 
value of our money” (p. 113). 

What are the sources and reliability of the data used to support the thesis? 
In Appendices C, D, E, F, and Chapter VII, Colonel Ayres gives full credit 
to F. R. Macaulay for his noteworthy contribution to this field of informa- 
tion. However, no mention is made of the “turning points” as found by the 
Associates of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Fordham College. DANIEL J. AHEARN, JR. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Dairy Lire in ANCIENT Rome. The People and the City at the Height 
of the Empire. By Jéréme Carcopino. Edited with Bibliography and 
Notes by Henry T. Rowell. Translated from the French by E. O. 
Lorimer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 342. II- 
lustrated. $4.00. 

This book is not merely, as its main title might suggest, an imaginative 
description of an ancient Roman’s round of daily occupations, but, as the 
subtitle intimates, a brief yet thoroughly documented account of the whole 
range of Roman social institutions, cast against the detailed background, 
material, moral and religious, of the Antonine emperors. Marriage, the 
family, religion, education, slavery are all given sufficiently large treatment 
to make a complete picture. To render the picture unified and consistent, 
the author has, without excluding all references to earlier and later develop- 
ments, wisely limited his study to a single historical period. The age of the 
Antonines seems well chosen for this purpose both because of the extra- 
ordinarily abundant source material available for it and because it represents 
the culmination of a much longer, more complex am, better known develop- 
ment than perhaps any other period would have afforded. 

The work is divided into two parts of almost equal length. Part I treats 
the physical and moral background of Roman life, and falls into five sections: 
the extent and population of the city; houses and streets; society and social 
classes; marriage, woman and the family; education and religion. Part II 
describes in detail the day’s routine under four captions: the morning, occu- 
pations, shows and spectacles, afternoon and evening. There follow two sec- 
tions by Professor Rowell, one on Sources of Information, embodying an 
up-to-date bibliography of the subject, and another consisting of some thirty 
closely printed pages of valuable Notes, in which the primary and secondary 
sources for statements in the text are abundantly cited. Mr. Lorimer’s 
translation is of good quality throughout. We have noticed only a few 
obvious typographical errors. Mr. Carcopino is an eminent and careful 
archaeologist. The painstaking exactness of his work is illustrated by the 
manner in which he assesses the ancient evidence and modern computations 
concerning the population of Rome under the Antonines. His figure of about 
1,200,000 inhabitants appears to be a very satisfactory estimate. Generally 
speaking, the text is very readable. The accounts of slavery, the family and 
the circus are full and vivid. Occasionally there is a superabundance of 
archaeological detail which somewhat mars the readability of the text, though 
this feature will make it all the more acceptable to scholars. 

Education is treated in great detail. We cite a few significant passages. 


There is no evidence of any public contribution to elementary education during 
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the classical period. . .. School opened at dawn and continued without a break 
till noon. It was held under the awning outside some shop, and invaded by all 
the noises of the street (p. 105). ... Popular education in Rome was a failure; if 
there was any real Roman education we must not look for it among the elementary 
teachers (p. 107)... . [In republican times] the grammar classes (secondary educa- 
tion) were conducted in Greek and Latin, but the rhetoric classes almost exclusively 
in Greek, and in this language all further education was continued (p. 108).... 
[Under the empire] physics and metaphysics, politics and history were equally taboo 
in regular and public courses of instruction; and eloquence, denied action, divorced 
from pure thought and pure science, gyrated in a weary circle of literary exercises 
and verbal virtuosity (p. 109). . . . Blinded by an excess of practical common sense, 
and with an eye always fixed on immediate profit, the Romans saw no long-term 
usefulness in disinterested research . . . they made a collection of the results research 
had achieved, and lifted science ready-made into their books, without feeling any 
need to increase it or even to verify it (p. 113). 


The author’s scorn for the formal character of Roman education makes 
him overlook the values, limited but real, of rhetorical exercises, even when 
these are concerned with situations somewhat remote from actual life. The 
writing of “chrias” is not necessarily an idle exercise. 

The emergence of Christianity during the period of the Antonines is set 
against the pagan background in a fine passage which comes near to sum- 
marizing the entire study. 


In this Rome whose outward grandeur ill concealed the internal disintegration 
which was in the long run to undermine her power and dissipate her wealth, what 
most strikes the historian of the times of the Antonines is the swarming of her 
crowds at the feet of the imperial majesty, her fever for riches, the mantle of luxury 
which cloaks her wretchedness, the prodigality of those spectacles which pander to 
her sloth and stir up her lowest instincts, the inanity of the intellectual gymnastics in 
which her scholars waste their time, and the frenzy of carnal indulgence in which 
others stupefy themselves. But we must not let either the dazzling splendour or the 
sombre shadow hide the little fame—pale and flickering though it be—which trembled 
in the souls of the elect, like a faint dawn (p. 140). 


After noting that at the time of which he writes Rome probably enjoyed 
one holiday for every working day of the year, the author explains how the 
Caesars managed to maintain their absolutism over an idle proletariat. 


The Caesars saw to it that Roman plebs suffered neither from hunger nor ennui. 
The spectacles were the great anodyne for their subjects’ unemployment, and the 
sure instrument of their own absolutism (p. 120). ... By means of them the empire 
Preserved its existence, guaranteed the good order of an overpopulated capital, kept 
the peace among more than a million men (p. 212). ‘ 


Modern dictators cope with the unemployment problem differently. Now 
it is not panem et circenses, but mass production of arms and universal military 


service: a solution of the problem equally futile and less humane. 
Florissant, Missouri. Francis A. PREuss. 
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ANCIENT LiprariEs. By James Westfall Thompson. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1940. Pp. 120. $2.00. 

This beautifully printed little book naturally recalls the same author’s 
larger work, The Medieval Library, already reviewed in THOUGHT (March, 
1940, pp. 146-148). The book is divided into four parts, which deal with 
the libraries of the East, of Greece, of Rome, and with various technical 
matters. No other book covers exactly the same ground. There are no nov- 
elties, but the book is well documented—215 notes (all at the end) for 98 
short pages of text. Perhaps the author had too great a command of the 
bibliography, for at times one gets the impression of short sentences and para- 
graphs culled from various sources without sufficient fusion and unification. 
Direct quotations from secondary sources are sometimes overlong. On 
pages 1, 11, 36, 46, 89, 93, 94, more than half is directly quoted. Repeti- 
tions in so small a book show lack of coordination. Thus: ‘The works of 
the old Greek poet Hesiod were inscribed on lead plates and deposited in 
the Temple of the Muses in Boeotia” (p. 51); a few lines later: “In the 
Temple of the Muses on the Helicon there was preserved an old example 
of the Works and Days of Hesiod which was written on lead tablets” (p. 52). 

Sometimes the ancient source is referred to in justification of a state- 
ment, sometimes a modern secondary source. There seems to be no reason 
for this variation. To credit a Latin quotation to Harper’s Latin dictionary 
(n. 183) instead of the ancient author Festus seems to be carrying the cita- 
tion of secondary sources too far. 

Actual errors include the following: The quotation on the title page is 
from Pliny the Elder, not Pliny the Younger; Epicharmus was a writer of 
comedy, not a tragedian (p. 20); the Domus Tiberiana was not humbler 
than Augustus’ palace—the error is due to using Boissier, an antiquated 
source (p. 31); Bibliotheca Ulpiana should read B. Ulpia (p. 32, 37, 86); 
the correct title is Scriptores Historiae Augustae or Historia Augusta, not 
Historiae Augustae (p. 32, 37, n. 127); Boissier is quoted for the statement 
that Tyrannio painted Cicero’s book-shelves (p. 34), but Boissier’s source 
(Cic. Att. 4, 8) says nothing about paint; unhappy phrasing is bound to lead 
the unwary reader to the inference that the Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible is 
in roll form (p. 55); the use of a guide word at the bottom of each page is 
not ancient or medieval but was introduced after the invention of printing 
(p. 64); parchment certainly was not folded, like paper today, to make 
sixteen pages (p. 64); the description of the quaternion is at least confused 
(p. 65); the “literal meaning” of palimpsest is not “twice used” (p. 66); 
since Callimachus’ catalogue of the Alexandrian library is not in existence 
(more’s the pity) it should not be stated that it “contains” a systematic list 
(p. 76); “Papyrus Oxyrynchus” should read “a papyrus found at Oxyryn- 
chus” (p. 78); careless wording gives the impression that plays are forms 
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of lyric poetry (p. 80); the assumption that Tacitus’ Germania went under 
three names in antiquity because our (fifteenth century) manuscripts vary 
is certainly unjustified (p. 81); Regulus’ son was not nine years old when 
he died (p. 95) but several years older; “there is no evidence that ancient 
authors . . . knew not” is tangled in its negatives (p. 96); eschatol is pre- 
sumably for eschatocollum, though neither word occurs in the Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae or DuCange (p. 99) ; pergamenta is for pergamena (p. 100) ; 
the statement that the oldest specimen of a classical text known (n. 51) 
dates from about 250 B.C. is wrong and is contradicted by n. 137. 

With all these faults, many of which are minor, the book still has its value 
and interest for both layman and specialist. 
University of Chicago. B. L. ULLMAN. 
An OUTLINE OF ANCIENT History. By Albert Hyma, Ph.D. New York: 

Barnes & Nobles, Inc., 1940. Pp. 228. $0.75. 

This book is intended for use by students in courses covering general 
world history or in courses treating of the history of the ancient world. It 
is neither an outline nor a textbook but rather a digest or pocket-edition of 
the text it supplements. It aims to help students preparing for daily recita- 
tions and final exams. If the book seems to lack proportion, this is due to 
the almost impossible task which Dr. Hyma has undertaken—the digestion 
of over fifty centuries in 214 pages. There are 13 maps, a list of significant 
dates, an index, and an excellent bibliography. 

Chapters are devoted to the Kingdoms of Ancient Mesopotamia; Ancient 
Egypt; the Hebrews, Aramaeans and Phoenicians; the Assyrian and Persian 
Empires; the Background of Greek History; the Greek City-States ; Hellenis- 
tic Civilization; the Roman Republic; the Roman Empire under the Prin- 
cipate; Fall of the Roman Empire in the West and its Survival in the East; 
Rise of the Christian Church; the Germanic Migrations and Kingdoms; the 
End of the Ancient World. 

It is heartening to read, in these days of the survival of the fittest, Dr. 
Hyma’s repudiation of the arguments for the evolutionary theory of man- 
kind, and his defense of the Old Testament as an historical book and real 
source of history. Almost thirty pages are devoted to the rise of the Chris- 
tian Church. As every scholar knows, the history of the early Church is a 
thorny one. Hence it is not surprising that Dr. Hyma has not completely 
avoided slips in this chapter, e.g. the explanation of St. Augustine's doctrine 
on predestination (p. 174); the account of the rise of the Papacy (p. 172) ; 
the relationship between Innocent III and King John (p. 175). 

Woodstock College, Md. CHARLES W. REINHARDT. 
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A Concise History or ITALY FROM PREHISTORIC Times TO Our Own 
Day. By Luigi Salvatorelli. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 688. $5.00. 

Students of history will welcome, though not with entire satisfaction, this 
translation in one volume of Prof. Salvatorelli’s Sommario della storia d'Italia. 
Much may be said in praise of the work. The synthesis here presented is the 
work of a scholar who has done much spade work and digested his findings 
before narrating them; while the bibliographical appendices show that the 
work of other scholars has been kept in view. 

Salvatorelli’s survey moves principally along the highway of political events, 
but it takes fair, if uneven, notice of economic, cultural and religious develop- 
ments, and does not lose sight of the broader canvas of European life. The 
medieval period, in which the author seems to be most at home, receives 
generous and careful attention, and the chapters dealing with the intricate 
epoch of the Communes and the Signorie are perhaps the most satisfactory 
in the whole book. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to find that Prof. Salvatorelli has no place 
in his bibliography for Msgr. H. K. Mann’s highly authoritative Lives of the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, regards Pastor’s monumental work on the History 
of the Popes as having “little historical value in the higher sense of the word” 
(p. 649), prefers Ranke’s misconceived Geschichte as the “fundamental work” 
for the history of the Papacy in the Counter-Reformation period (p. 651), 
and still looks upon Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy as 
“the classic work on the Renaissance.” 

It would seem that Liberal prepossessions have been allowed to warp his 
judgment of certain periods, movements and institutions that are closely 
identified with the Catholic Church and its influence. There is a frequent 
recurrence of clichés about “the liberation of the intellect from the bonds of 
mediaeval culture” (pp. 355, 362) and the “shaking off of blindfold sug- 
gestion [sic] of Aristotelian scholasticism” (p. 386), and of such fallacious 
post hoc ergo propter hoc statements as: “the imprisonment of Campanella, 
the burning of Bruno and the condemnation of Galileo marked the end of 
independent speculation in Italy [which] lost its intellectual primacy [and] 
left the sphere of productive European culture” (p. 449). Voltaire is admired 
for having contributed more than any one “‘to liberate European thought from 
the fetters of religious authority and tradition” (p. 468). Modern nationalistic 
bias leads our historian to look for symptoms of national unity in Italy from the 
moment the peninsula was cut adrift from the collapsing Roman Empire, and 
to make the ideal of Italian unity a criterion for interpreting events and the 
actions of even medieval Popes. 

There is an amazingly inept page and a half (p. 411 f.) dealing with the 
Jesuit Order, and containing such slovenly and misleading phrases as “the 
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complete renunciation of a Jesuit’s own personality,” “Jesuit monasteries,” 
“professed friars,” and the like. It is incredible that an historian, upon whose 
scholarship a compatriot critic, in a recent issue of the American Historical 
Review, has showered superlative laudations, could still venture to repeat the 
ancient and outworn canards about the Jesuits having taught that “affirma- 
tions can be made which are false in themselves if they are mentally rectified 
by the person who makes them,” and that “an action not in itself lawful is 
permissible if its intention is good.” 

The book is unfortunately disfigured from beginning to end by such enormi- 
ties as “Regula pastorates” (for pastoralis, p. 99), “social images” (for sacred 
images), “Iconoclasty” (for Iconoclasm, p. 101), “at once stroke” (p. 194), 
“hegemonical power” (p. 427), “the flatulent style of the 17th century” (for 
inflated, no doubt, p. 474), ““Reuchlin was an able Grecian” (for Hellenist, 
p. 357), and so on. The translator should have known that in English we 
use Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen for “Aquisgranum” (p. 110), Phocius for 
“Fozio” (p. 121), Brixen for “Bressanone” (p. 150), League of Verona for 
“Lega Veronese” (p. 188), Champagne for “Sciampagna” (p. 263), and 
Augsburg for “August” (p. 407). 

All in all, notwithstanding some good qualities, it must be said that the 
translation needs thoroughgoing revision, and the work itself, drastic correc- 
tion in many of its statements. 


Fordham University. Demetrius B. ZEMA. 


BENEDICTINE MOoNASTICISM AS REFLECTED IN THE WARNEFRID-HILDE- 
MAR COMMENTARIES ON THE RULE. By Sister M. Alfred Schroll, O.S.B. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 217. $2.75. 
Commentaries on the Benedictine Rule, mostly called forth by the un- 

usual adaptability of the Benedictine Rule to changing times and climes, 

present next to the Rule itself the most important material for studies on 
monasticism. In a detailed analysis of the two earliest commentaries, Warne- 

frid’s (eighth cent.) and Hildemar’s (ninth cent.), we are here given a 

comprehensive picture of Carolingian monasticism, which constitutes a very 

welcome enrichment to the rather scanty material on the literary and legal 
aspects of the Carolingian period. This study, moreover, bids fair to modify 
our knowledge of medieval monastic reforms by demonstrating that certain 
features of these reforms are anticipated in these commentaries. Some reform 
tendencies appear to have been present even before Warnefrid’s times: Of 
necessity, all the early monastic reforms, usually associated with Benedict 
of Aniane, Louis the Pious, and Cluny, will lose much of their importance 
when studied in the light of this new material. 

In the main part of this study, presented in eight chapters, the author 
discusses convincingly and exhaustively the many and varied problems, mate- 
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rial as well as spiritual, of monastic life, such as buildings, household, dis- 
cipline, devotions, liturgy, community life, asceticism, and ideals of monastic 
life. Even the study of the textual problems in the Rule itself is greatly ad- 
vanced by the correction of disputed readings (e.g. conversio: conversatio) 
and the interpretation of hitherto obscure expressions (e.g. pulmentaria, 
hemina, discretio). 

In deciding on Civate, Milan (before 774), as the place where Paulus 
Diaconus wrote his commentary, the author enters vigorously disputed ter- 
ritory. Traube’s far-reaching conclusions, on which she relies in this point, 
are perhaps no final solution of this controversy. His ‘‘Mailandische Bezie- 
hungen,” once the consensus omnium, have been vehemently disputed by Pio 
Paschini, A. Manser (M. Buchberger, Lex f. Theol. und Kirche, 1936, 
VIII, 45; and before M. Buchberger, Kirchl. Handlex., 1912, II, 1385) 
and recently by H. S. Brechter (“Zum authent. Titel der Regel des hl. 
Benedikt,” Stud. und Mitteilungen zur Gesch. des B.O., 1937, LV, 157- 
229), who characterizes Traube’s deduction here as “von einem aprioris- 
tischen wissenschaftlich theoretischen Postulat inspiriert, das nicht ohne 
weiteres auf Monche des 8. Jhdts. uebertragen werden darf” (p. 218). This 
opposing group points to Montecassino as the place of origin of Warnefrid’s 
commentary (shortly before 800). This controversy, however, is of minor 
importance and has no bearing upon the main point of the thesis. 

Hunter College, New York. CARL SELMER. 


Discussion OF HoLipays IN THE LATER Mippte Aces. By Edith Cooper- 
rider Rodgers. (Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. No. 474.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 147, $1.50. 

The author of this readable monograph stresses the difficulty which an 
investigator faces in trying to determine the number of feasts and the strict- 
ness of enforcement in any locality during the later Middle Ages (after 
1200). This explains, no doubt, why the attitude of people to feasts and 
holidays is principally studied. The result is an illuminating bit of research 
consisting almost entirely in an army of facts. Not only is no synthesis at- 
tempted but no definition, or explanation, of various kinds of holidays is 
given. Although the author clearly does not consider “feast day,” “holy 
day,” and “holiday” quite synonymous yet she frequently uses them as if 
they were. Greater precision in this respect would have improved her work 
considerably. Dies non-legibilis would probably be better rendered as “non- 
lecture” day rather than as “‘non-legible” day. Might not cum multis far- 
culis (p. 50) be simply a misprint for cum multis ferculis? 

The author has skillfully marshalled a host of interesting details about 
the medieval idea of servile labor, about holiday amusement, and festive 
behavior. She also delays profitably on the reaction of some leaders to the 
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constant augmentation of the number of feasts. Although the Church has 
abolished many holy days, we need not admit, perhaps, that they consti- 
tuted an “ill-fitting system” in their day. They formed a pleasant feature of 
medieval life and their disappearance amid the hurly-burly of modern life 
was as regrettable as it was inevitable. 

Woodstock College, Md. E. A. RYAN. 


THE Earty Tupor THEory oF KINGsHIP. By Franklin Le Van Baumer. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

This is a compact and readable little essay that emphasizes some charac- 
teristics of the early Tudor period that can well stand some light and air. 
It sets out with a brief statement of the theory of kingship that had been 
formulated in the Middle Ages and which, among other things, embodied 
the ideas of moral responsibility of the sovereign, the submission of the king 
to the law, his obligation to participate actively in the rule of society and his 
exclusion from sovereignty in matters spiritual, It was this theory that 
Henry VIII upset. 

To do this he proceeded to muzzle and control the press and to force it 
“to turn out in rapid succession pamphlets which sought to prove that neither 
the pope nor the English clergy had any right to spiritual, much less to 
temporal, power in England.” Any press hostile or critical of this program 
was exiled. This is so clearly demonstrated that it may be said that Henry’s 
campaign of propaganda and censorship of the press was one of the most 
thorough in the history of western Europe. 

Henry’s controlled press accurately reflected the spirit of his packed parlia- 
ment. Thus for the years 1538 and 1539 the pamphlets insisted on far more 
severe measures toward the Church than those published in the early years 
of the Reformation. ‘There is, however, one prevailing characteristic of the 
pamphlets of the entire reign. They showed little originality, abounded in 
stock phrases and reiterated charges. Of the Reformation Parliament, that 
legislated what the pamphlets sought, the author holds: “It usurped powers 
formerly exercised by popes, general council and clergy, and transferred them 
—illegally, of course— to the king. It accused the pope of usurpation, but 
in point of fact parliament was itself guilty of that sin.” 

The Henrician pamphleteers broke with another medieval doctrine when 
they devised the theory of absolute non-resistance to the king. They pleaded 
that this was necessary for the security of the State. They were forced, 
however, to take this position since to give Henry supremacy of the Church 
and then to admit the right of rebellion would provide a dangerous ambiguity. 
But they could not go quite as far as James I in his full doctrine of divine 
right. 

Manhattan College. BroTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND. Attainment 
of the Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions (1640- 
1660). By W. K. Jordan, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940. Pp. 449. $5.00. 

In the preface to his last book, Dr. Jordan promised a fourth volume in 
his series which “will examine the contributions of laymen, the extremists, 
and the Anglicans to the development of religious toleration during the 
revolutionary era.” That promise has now been fulfilled. In four well 
documented and closely written books, the author has traced the steps by 
which the English people abandoned an attitude towards religion that was 
“thoroughly mediaeval” when “heresy laws were still upon the statute 
books and were enforced with a restrained rigour which won the approval 
of a pious nation.” He has taken us through a period of “pretensions to 
totality” and through a grinding process of change that reached its climax 
in the Civil War, and has brought us to the point where “the mass of men 
in England . . . had conceded the case for religious toleration with very few 
reservations.” This book therefore can only be properly appreciated by 
those acquainted with the three preceeding volumes, since it deals with 
only certain aspects of the concluding period in what is probably Western 
civilization’s greatest and most far-reaching revolution. 

The reasons which the seventeenth-century pamphleteers advanced for the 
adoption of toleration ran from those presented by Peter Sterry, who advised 
his fellow men to “study and practise that great command of love, as the 
lesson of thy whole life,” to the anti-clericalism of the author of The Com- 
passionate Samaratine. Within the ranks of Protestantism, Sir Matthew 
Hale presented the Latitudinarian case for toleration and forbearance among 
the warring sects, the abandonment of controversy about non-essentials and 
agreement on “some principal sentiments of true religion.” With him stood 
the Cambridge Platonists who talked much but wrote little, “couching their 
thought upon a lofty plane and detaching themselves from the bitter strug- 
gle that was laying waste church and state in England.” They were alarmed 
by the wave of skepticism that was sweeping over the country, and in the 
Platonic concept of ideas they thought they might find a broad base on which 
toleration among the sects might be built. But Platonism was not to be 
the solution. It is significant that the section dealing with the rationalists 
and skeptics has as its subtitle “The Hardening of the Lay Temper,” and 
that in the chapter dealing with the rank and file the author finds it nec- 
essary to insert four pages about the rising anti-clericalism. Clerical leader- 
ship was bankrupt, especially the clerical leadership of the Calvinistic sects. 
As a matter of fact, all through this volume one detects this note of weari- 
ness on the part of the laity with the intolerance of their leaders. 
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Of the Catholic writers of the period Dr. Jordan says that he is deeply 
impressed by the distinction and patent sincerity of their thought. But here 
too we find, if not anti-clericalism, at least a departure from the accepted 
ideas of “the ecclesiastical statesmen in Rome or the doctors across the 
Channel.” ‘They accepted, he thinks, the status of a sect with regard to 
the doctrine of religious liberty and in so doing “made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the theory of toleration.” It is difficult to determine, however, the extent 
to which this idea permeated the thought of the Catholic laity, for as Dr. 
Jordan points out, there is much to be done here by Catholic historians. 

The theory of toleration was complete by the end of the Cromwellian 
era, and though England was still to witness the enactment of the Clarendon 
Code and the Test Act the day was not far distant when the Toleration 
Act of 1689 was to see the beginning of the application of those principles 
which men had discovered in the troubled days of the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries. 


St. Louis University. Hersert H. Coutson. 


MonTEsQuieu IN America, 1760-1801. By Paul Merrill Spurlin. Uni- 

versity, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 302. $3.00. 
Modern scholarship has thus far failed to establish the true role of Montes- 

quieu in the intellectual life of eighteenth-century America, and particularly 


in the formation of the Federal Constitution. Mr. Spurlin believes that by 
ascertaining the acquaintance of early Americans with Montesquieu’s works, 
the opinions they expressed on his ideas and theories, and the extent to which 
they quoted him, an approach can be made to a solution of this problem. 

It can be definitely proved that Montesquieu’s works were often adver- 
tised for sale, that they had a prominent place in private and institutional li- 
braries, that selections from his works were included in anthologies in America 
in the period discussed. Moreover, he was often quoted and alluded to in 
pamphlets and newspapers. In the period 1760-74, the eleventh book of the 
Spirit of Laws, which contains the chapter on the English Constitution, was 
cited three times for every other reference to any of his works. In succeed- 
ing periods, the Spirit of Laws was referred to as an authority on a greater 
number of questions than in the earlier period. 

Mr. Spurlin’s study has justified itself as an “avenue of approach” to the 
solution of the debate concerning the influence of this philosophe; but, un- 
fortunately, it seems to be nothing more. Granting everything which he has 
said, it is still contendable that the colonists simply quoted Montesquieu be- 
cause he succinctly expressed what they themselves felt about liberty, the 
necessity of virtue in a republic, or the separation of powers. Mr. Spurlin 
himself shows that Jefferson, in different periods of his life, held rather con- 
tradictory estimates of Montesquieu, that James Otis within the space of 
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two years praised and attacked him, that Madison rejected his theory of 
money yet considered him “The oracle who is always consulted” on the 
separation of powers. Even if the works of Montesquieu did “occupy a 
position of first importance” in the library of James Wilson and even if the 
latter did make “a daily study of them,” are we to believe that Montesquieu 
really influenced Wilson as much as these facts alone would lead us believe? 
A recent study, James Wilson and the Natural Law Basis of Positive Law, 
by M. G. O’Donnell, definitely proves that Wilson had a philosophy of law 
considerably at variance with that of Montesquieu. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Mr. Spurlin lists three com- 
mentaries on the Spirit of Laws which were in the Harvard Library in 1790 
(p. 65). One of these works, Abbé L. de Bonnaire’s L’esprit des lois quintes- 
sencié (1751), was by an orthodox theologian who went to the heart of Mon- 
tesquieu’s theory on the kinds of government and rejected it. May it not be 
that such works as this had ultimately more real, although unacknowledged, 
influence on some of the Fathers of the Constitution than did the Spirit of 
Laws itself? Not until we know to how great an extent the Fathers, in- 
dividually and collectively, accepted or rejected Montesquieu’s whole phil- 
osophy on natural rights as well as on theories of government, shall we be able 
to evaluate his true influence. Even then, the perennial dispute on the relative 
influence of ideas in history will still be with us. 

Fordham University. A. Pauw LEVACK. 


A Dip.tomatic History OF THE AMERICAN PEoPLE. By Thomas A. Bailey. 

New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. 768. $5.00. 

Professor Bailey has presented a wealth of factual material that has great 
value for teachers in the field of international relations, and he has given 
meaning to this vast array of facts in an interpretation that is fresh and con- 
vincing. The dynamics that control the interplay of diplomatic forces are 
familiar to Professor Bailey, and his narrative moves with an assurance 
that reflects long and careful study of the principal problems in America’s 
foreign relations. The format of the volume is particularly pleasing. The 
maps are helpful, the tables are enlightening, and the topical headings are 
both pertinent and arresting. The many cartoons that are scattered through- 
out the text are admirable illustrations of interesting points that the author 
develops in a book that always has sparkle and movement. 

Students of present-day problems in international relations will read this 
volume with great profit. Isolationists will discover that their viewpoint 
was shared by early American colonists who strongly felt the influence of 
separation from the continent of Europe. As a part of the British Empire 
these colonists were drawn into four long and costly wars that brought bank- 
ruptcy and deep discontent into the Western Hemisphere. Washington, 
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Jefferson and John Adams were thoroughly familiar with the unpleasant 
items in this catalogue of strife, and their counsel of political isolation was 
based upon a realism that is strikingly absent from the thought of the public 
men of today. 

In his chapters on American foreign policy during the World War, Pro- 
fessor Bailey points out how American history often repeats itself. In 1916, 
the “great majority of Americans wanted no part of the war,” but they finally 
became “a victim of Allied propaganda.” Early in the war, “the British cut 
the German cables, and the great bulk of the news that the United States 
received from Europe came over British wires which colored the news.” It 
was not long before British propagandists had persuaded the American people 
that the Allies were “fighting our fight.” With this conviction established in 
American minds, involvement in the war was inevitable. 

Professor Bailey has some interesting comments upon the influence that was 
exerted by “big business” with reference to America’s entry into the World 
War. As the weeks passed by, the “American economic structure gradually 
became inextricably interlaced with the cause of the Allies.” ‘Through the 
sales of munitions of war to England and France, the American Government 
pursued a “policy that violated the true spirit of neutrality,” and thus bound 
the nation “to the wheels of the Allied economic chariot.” As a result of this 
tieup, “interested financial and industrial groups” were able to influence the 
decisions of the Wilson Administration. 

With reference to America’s final plunge into the maelstrom of war, Pro- 
fessor Bailey asks the pertinent question: ‘““Was not the United States in 
part responsible for the blockade measures that drove Germany to desperate 
expedients and therefore made war inevitable?” Without attempting to 
answer this question, he goes on to remark that there is no doubt that “both 
sets of belligerents flagrantly violated American rights.” But the Allied 
practices merely affected American property rights, while the German sub- 
marine warfare “took American lives.” He then quotes from the Boston 
Globe with regard to the real reason why America entered the World War: 
“One side was a gang of thieves; the other was a gang of murderers. On the 
whole we prefer the thieves, but only as the lesser of two evils.” 

In dealing with the background of the Peace of Versailles, Professor Bailey 
makes some significant remarks upon the role played by President Wilson. 
He was probably the greatest propagandist of all time, and his words were 
the intellectual shots heard around the world. In distant China, his speeches 
were printed in an edition that soon became a best seller. In Poland, the 
intelligentsia were wont to whisper his name as though it were some open 
sesame to a new world order, while in Italy small statues of Woodrow Wilson 
were found in the homes of many peasants. 

But this devotion underwent change when the President failed to live up 
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to his reputation as a world Santa Claus. Even in America, strong opposition 
developed with regard to his long-range policies, and Theodore Roosevelt 
advised America to “dictate peace by the hammering of guns and not chat 
about peace to the accompaniment of the clicking of typewriters.” In Paris, 
Woodrow Wilson soon discovered that stark realism was the order of the 
day, and he found the road to a just peace blocked by the immovable figure of 
Clemenceau, who complained to Colonel House that “talking to Wilson is 
something like talking to Jesus Christ.” 

In the Senate of the United States, the Treaty of Versailles ran into un- 
expected difficulties. The fate of the treaty rested upon a Senatorial election in 
Michigan, where Truman Newberry bought his way to a narrow victory. 
He was subsequently compelled to relinquish his official post, but not before 
his vote had enabled the Republicans to name Henry Cabot Lodge as the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and this nomination 
ensured the defeat of the treaty. By such “small margins is the course of 
history changed.” 

In dealing with the background of the present European conflict, Professor 
Bailey remarks: “When Adolf Hitler rose to power, a period of Jewish 
persecutions began. Public opinion in the United States, particularly that of 
the influential Jewish element, urged the State Department to intervene.” 
When “severe attacks on the German Jews broke out on November 9, 1938,” 
the American Ambassador was hurriedly withdrawn from Berlin, and dip- 
lomatic relations “could hardly have been worse short of an actual break.” 
It was not long before the President summoned the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs to the White House, where, according to rumor, he declared 
that the “frontier of the United States is in France.” Alarmed at the out- 
burst of popular disapproval of such a stand, the President vigorously asserted 
that some “boob” had invented this “deliberate lie.” 

Despite the spirited opposition of the isolationists in Congress, the President 
was able to secure an amendment to the Neutrality Act so that munitions of 
war could be shipped to the European democracies. He endeavored to quiet 
the widespread fears of American involvement in the European war by giving 
out assurances that all his efforts would be directed toward keeping America 
at peace; but many Americans still cherished apprehensions that increasing aid 
to the Allies would inevitably lead America into the second World War. 
Being a historian and not a prophet, Professor Bailey does not attempt to 
relieve this fear by presenting a glowing picture of American advancement 
through continued pursuit of peace. Like many other publicists, he knows 
that a new design for international living is in the making, and he also knows 
that America’s contribution to this pattern of a streamlined world will be 
made according to the familiar formula of sweat, tears and blood. 

Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
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CaRDINAL Hayes: ONE oF OursELtveEs. By John Bernard Kelly. New 

York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 178. $1.50. 

The devoted spiritual director of the Catholic Writers’ Guild has given 
us a Boswellian sketch of the life of New York’s late Eminent Shepherd, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. Protesting that he did not feel “equipped to be 
chronologist and historical analyst,” and that it was only when he felt that 
“the book might be written as one would write a letter to a discerning but in- 
dulgent friend” that he decided to fulfill the assignment given him by Bishop 
Donahue, Father Kelly then presents, in thirteen readable and moving chap- 
ters, the qualities of heart and mind of one whom some have called “the 
greatest man of this present generation.” 

The chief merit of the book, leaving aside the many tributes we might 
pay to the lyricism of the author, is, to our mind, its portrait of the departed 
prelate’s truly Christlike soul. It would have been rash for Father Kelly, 
standing so close to his subject, both in affection and in time, to have at- 
tempted to paint any other picture. No one can deny that New York’s fifth 
archbishop had some of the bravery of Hughes, the scholarship of Mc- 
Closkey, the patience of Corrigan and steadfastness of Farley, but it will 
be the task of days not ours to sift the administrative acts of Cardinal Hayes 
and mark their vision. This does not mean that Catholic New York cannot 
cherish the memory of a Cardinal of Charity who 


entered the battle against the army of error—pragmatism, birth control, indecency on 
the stage and screen, loose tendencies by some of the press, obscene magazines, 
suggestive advertising displays, child labor, fortuitous legislation, evils brought by 
the depression, the human tendency to despair under adverse conditions, the World 
War and its ensuing breakdown of the gates of restraint. 


Amid these onslaughts the Shepherd walked with the quiet dignity of an- 
other Christ, but he knew that he could not answer the challenge to religion 
by pulpit and pastoral. Realizing full well that the only Bibles the “good 
pagans” of our day are bothering to read are the lives of Christians, the 
High Priest opened the book of his own life to the gaze of all. A modern 
sophisticated magazine spoke the absolute truth when it placed his venerable 
countenance on its cover with the caption: ‘He says he was born humble!” 
“The poverty of Five Points was Patrick Hayes’ cradle of sanctity . . . the 
paradox of his life.” The prelate protested in words: “The nobility of any 
man suffers when he fails to remember the pit from which he was dug and 
the clay from which he was formed”; and then he walked from his pulpit 
to practise what he preached. By God’s Providence, Cardinal Hayes made 
his deathbed his pulpit, for he died in prayer, clutching the symbol of “Him 
Whose thorn-crowned head smiled from the Cross upon a conquered world.” 

For giving us such a message, we commend Father Kelly’s book. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Tuomas J. McMaAnon. 
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FATHER De SMET, PIONEER PRIEST OF THE Rockies. By Helene Ma- 
garet. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. 371, $3.00. 
Miss Magaret’s work is not a history but a novel and a romance; and 

yet a novel which is history and a romance that was lived in very fact and 
deed. If one is looking to be informed about the deeds, travels and heroisms 
of Father De Smet, one will not find all of them here, for the book was 
written in the first instance to please. However, from the map inside the 
covers, and from the complete and explained chronology added at the end, 
one may easily learn the main facts about the great missionary who traveled 
over 264,640 miles of the globe by land and by sea. 

It is the more dramatic incidents of this life which are held before the 
reader in a series of gripping portraits. There are times when the move- 
ment is slow, where the paragraphs are taken up with minute description 
and detailed conversation; but the reader will be entertained by the de- 
scriptions of plain and desert, mountain and gorge, flower and grass, soil 
and wind, storm and clear. The conversation, while not literally historical, 
is spirited and often sparkling, and adequately represents the character of 
the speaker and the emotions of the moment. Thus the sterling character of 
hat pioneer patriarch of the Northwest, Doctor John McLoughlin (chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company in Oregon), is deftly contrasted with 
the greedily energetic and vulgar quality of the frontiersman of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. “Well, we are in the United States again,” De Smet 
is made to reflect, when he had left Oregon and the lands dominated by 
McLoughlin. The narrative of Father De Smet’s return to his Flatheads in 
1858 (when he saw, after an absence of twelve years, what desolation to 
his mission and ruin to his neophytes had been wrought by American greed 
and whiskey) reaches a dramatic emotionalism which will stir the reader’s 
very soul. 

Helene Magaret may not, like Herbert Bolton on Kino’s trail, have fol- 
lowed her padre over every mile of soil and sea; but the carefulness of her 
narrative and the minuteness of her descriptions are remarkable. The work 
is in the best manner of Kenneth Roberts and Mabel Adelaide Farnum. 
One could wish that all historical romances were written with so careful an 


eye to truth. 
University of San Francisco. Peter M. DUNNE. 


A SurcEon ReFects. By James T. Nix, M.D. University, La.: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 155. $1.50. 

This is a book which should be profitable to casual readers, and fascinating 
to members of the medical profession. It is a most unusual kind of medical 
treatise. It bears a faint resemblance to Browne’s Religio Medici; but it could 
have been written only by a Catholic doctor. In fact, it might easily be used 
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as a Book of Meditation. It is a series of informal essays, in which a busy 
doctor records his observations of life and medicine, formed during thirty 
years experience as a practising surgeon. Included in the Introduction is a 
very laudatory letter from a medical associate, to whom the manuscript was 
entrusted for comment. ‘The author’s appraisal of this letter is intriguing by 
its ingenuousness. But it is a letter of which anyone would be proud. 

Records of patients stamp doctors and hospitals as poor, fair, average, or 
excellent. This book is another proof of the truism that “Good surgeons 
make good records.” We are told that the ideal doctor must have charity, a 
kindly smile, a gentle touch, soothing speech; he must display a real human 
interest in his patient. He must have tender sympathy and deep sorrow. He 
should be considerate and thoughtful of those in his care, and respectful to his 
superiors. He should develop those nobler traits of character which mark 
the physician as a man of culture, a man of refinement, a man whose training 
makes him at home in the palaces of the rich and in the hovels of the poor, and 
whose faith radiates sunshine and cheer. 

Great praise is given to Hospital Sisters. In their regard Dr. Nix quotes 
the words of Florence Nightingale: ““What training can compare with that 
of a Catholic Nun? ‘Those ladies who are not Sisters have not the chastened 
temper, the Christian grace, the accomplished loveliness and energy of the 
Regular Nun.” From an address of a well-known Jesuit before the American 
College of Surgeons the author quotes an analogy between priest and surgeon 
which is worth reproducing: 

Is there any position of man at labor or service that resembles the attitude of the 
priest at Holy Mass after he has consecrated the Host, and stands with his hands held 
out aloof from all other touches? No one who has habitually noticed the living cross 
at the altar of sacrifice, can fail to remember it in the operating room of any hospital, 
when he sees the surgeon holding out and holding up his purified hands on either side, 
standing in the form of a cross before the operating table. The ritual of aseptic 
surgery as it is practised every year with more exquisite detail of scrupulosity, shows 
us this minister at the table, which resembles an altar of human suffering, clothed in 
white clothing like a priest’s alb, and in strange and significant posture, all unconscious 


of the symbolism of the similitude. 


It is interesting to learn how diversified have been the achievements of many 
distinguished physicians. Rabelais, Galileo, Locke, Goldsmith, Keats, Goethe, 
Livingston, Bridges, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William James, Leonard Wood, 
as well as five of the patriots who signed the Declaration of Independence— 
Wolcott, Hall, Rush, Thornton, and Bartlett—were all doctors of medicine. 
Dr. John Murphy, said to be America’s foremost surgeon of his age, and the 
most colorful of all ages, ascribed these qualities as necessary for a successful 
doctor: “The eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, the touch of a woman.” Dr. 
Nix must have had all three. 


Boston College. Francis J. Dore. 
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Worp Hoarp. Translated and Arranged by Margaret Williams. New 

York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. xvi, 459. $4.00. 

This is one of the most delightful and most timely books that I have come 
across for some time. It is a golden treasury of brave and beautiful pas- 
sages from English literature of the sixth to the eleventh centuries. One 
looks for and finds here those things which he has long known and loved— 
the old Beowulf looking upon the treasure that he has won for his people 
who ran away from him in his hour of need; the sparrow flying through 
the lighted hall in the winter time that suggested to King Edwin’s counsellor 
the brief and mysterious life of man; the cowherd who could not sing lis- 
tening to the angel singing “The first shaping”’ in the cattle shed at Whitby; 
Bede staying to write that one sentence more of his translation of the Gospel 
of St. John before he fared forth “on the sure journey”; Alfred raising his 
earth-works in the marshes of Athelney. These and many more are all 
here. 

It is a hard fighting world that looks out at one from these embattled 
pages. For life itself is a hard thing, and the end of it is often grim enough. 
As Aelfric said, “For with great earnings we earned the woes that now rest 
upon us, and with great earning we must win the cure from God, if from 
henceforth things will be better.” Though the Christian teller of the 
stories of Beowulf added his own notes on the justice and love of God to 
the old resignation to the mysterious working of Wyrd, yet he made no effort 
to disguise the fact that the end of it was the sonless leader leaving a people 
never quite worthy of him unprotected to their foes. 

Yet it was a world that valued a gallant stand regardless of the outcome. 
Truce and tribute was to be the sequel of the Battle of Maldon. Yet the 
poet’s heart swells, and his lines ring with the defiance of the Essex men 
who chose to fight the Vikings rather than give tribute: 

You shall not so softly gather silver; 


point and edge shall first unite us; 
and grim warplay ere we give tribute. 


But there is something more than Stoicism in this gallant meeting of the 
world’s troubles. There is a positive and constant joy in life. It will be 
hard to find a finer grace for the mere living than what Byrhtnoth said 
on that same field of Maldon: 


I thank Thee now, Wielder of nations, 
for all the joys I have had in the world. 


Even though in a moment “the heathen ruffians hewed him down,” those 
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beautiful words stand, and one rejoices with that stout warrior who asked 
neither for life nor easy parting with it, but only for the spirit’s safe journey 
to his God. In this year, 1941, that is the most profoundly moving thing 
about this book. It is heartening in the same timely and timeless fashion 
as R. W. Chambers’ book of last year, Man’s Unconquerable Mind. 

This is not, however, just a book of fighting men. Quite as important 
is the love of wisdom and of the books that gather up the treasure of wis- 
dom that goes from century to century. There is the strength of the stout 
arm and of the heart unafraid, but there is another strength, “book-strength.” 
As Salamon said in the exotic Salamon and Saturn: 


Books are glorious; they give in earnest 
a wise will to him who wonders. 


Less fortunate times look back hungrily to happier. Alfred the King, in 
his Preface, remarks wistfully, ““They did not think that ever men would 
be so reckless afterwards and that lore would be so fallen away; therefore 
by their own desire they did not do it, and they willed that there should 
be more wisdom in the land where more tongues were known,” and he 
resolves to see if something more can be done for his own poverty-stricken 
time. It was not only for their own time that these men took thought, but 
for all the times to come, like Alfred the Ealdorman, who gave the Golden 
Codex of the Gospels to Christ Church, “on condition that it is read every 
month for Alfred and for Werberg and for Althryth, for the healing of 
their souls forever, all the while that God has decreed that Baptism shall 
be at this place.” The book has gone far, but the memory of a great 
heritage still remains. ‘The makers of that heritage would not have thought 
to ask that their heirs know an easier world than theirs, but only that, like 
themselves, they keep the faith and not be dismayed. As the author of 


“The Christ” wrote: 
Fearful is that stream 
waves unending where we must wend 
round this wavering world, on billows wind-driven 


over the deep. 
But it is the same author who gives one of the loveliest expressions of 
Christian faith in English poetry, in the brief salutation: 


Thou Thyself 
givest light forever to time going by. 


The translations in their vigor and their simplicity are worthy of the 


original and the comment on the text. Ann Pracny’s illustrations underline 


the charm of both. 


University of Wisconsin. 


HELEN C. WHITE. 
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MaKe BricHT THE Arrows. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. 65. $1.75. 

SoNGs OF THE Roop. A Century of Verse by the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 

Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 115. 

The cause of democracy has invaded the domain of poetry, and it probably 
has its most passionate defender in the person of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Her new volume of verse, Make Bright the Arrows, is subtitled 1940 Note- 
book, and it is propaganda, pure and simple. She laments the fall of the 
small nations of Europe, she cries anathema on Hitler, she seeks to arouse 
America before it is too late. Principally, she pleads for aid to Britain. 


Lest French and British fighters, deep 
In battle, needing guns and sleep, 
For lack of sleep be overthrown 

And we be left to fight alone. 


The poetical trappings of the earlier Millay are missing here; she employs 
the speech and subject of the editorial in today’s newspaper. The cause of 
freedom envelops her whole book; she has abandoned even her invectives 
against “cold Death.” The arrows of this latest poetry are made sharp 
and bright for but one purpose—to strike home; she is not even particularly 
concerned about their beauty or permanence. 

Yet there is much fine poetry here, shafts of wit and keen intelligence; 
and this volume, for all that it is propaganda, is probably a shade more hope- 
ful than the recent books of Miss Millay. The despondency and bitterness 
of her earlier writing has given way, at least, to agitation and concern, and 
to admission of error: 


Ease has demoralized us, nearly so; we know 

Nothing of the rigors of winter... . 

The house has a roof; but the boards of its floor 
are rotting, and hall upon hall 

The moles have built their palace beneath us: we 
have not far to fall. 


We ourselves have betrayed Peace: 


Longing to wed with Peace, what did we do?— 
Sketched her a fortress on a paper pad; 

Under her casement twanged a love-sick string; 
Left wide the gate that let her foemen through. 


None of this, however, necessitates penance; battle and defense are her cry. 
Nor does she hold out much hope for religion. In “Noel! Noel!’ she admits 


that the Star—you know the star I mean— 
Is for some of us clearly visible still in the east at 
midnight rising, and all night long burns serene— 
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though she adds, “I am not one of these, I fear,” and she is forced to confess 


Nothing will be done. Nothing, nothing at all. 
Too bad, poor boy, to have died that cruel death 
In vain, Jesus, my dear. 


As is true with many modern writers who profess to love humanity, with- 
out faith in God, most of her intensities are hatreds and pities, not loves. 
Yet in Sonnet VI, which is the finest sonnet in the book, she realizes that 
pity is not enough; she would “pour away despair, And rinse the cup, eat 
happiness like bread.” Here she has somehow stumbled upon a Christian 
truth. Yet the 1940 Notebook is filled with contradictions, and its author 
is as one who sees the light but shuts her eyes against it. She would have 
us fight and die for freedom, but she is much more certain of the reality of 
death than of the meaning of freedom. 

In direct contrast to the poetry of Miss Millay is the anthology which 
gathers together a century of verse by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Where 
Miss Millay has whittled her verse to an everyday barrenness, these poets 
embellish their lines with the traditional speech of poetry; where Miss Millay 
cries out with fire and passion, these voices sing softly as in choir. Songs of 
the Rood are not poems of the here and now; they are poems of the always: 
nature, love, death, the soul and God. 

Sister Madeleva, who is the most widely known of the Holy Cross poets 
and who herself appears with thirteen lyrics, writes an appropriate introduc- 
tion to the book. “An anthology is literally a collection of flowers,” she says, 
and she likens these verses to flowers. Much of the poetry is just that, though 
a few verses, such as Sister Madeleva’s Meditation on Atlas have much more 
force and meaning than any blossom. ‘Thirty-three nuns are represented 
in this volume, with a number of familiar names, such as Sisters Francesca, 
M. Philip, Genoveva, Raphaelita, and Mother M. Eleanore. 

Scarsdale, New York. Jessica PowERrs. 


ParvuLus. Collected Poems. By Sydney E. Jerrold. (Madame Marie 
Christopher of the Order of the Assumption.) London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 1940. 5/. 

Douglas Jerrold states in the Foreword to the collected poems of his 
sister, Madame Marie Christopher of the Order of the Assumption, that: 

These poems are the whole of a mind disciplined in the practice of the super- 
natural virtues. They are therefore simple, direct and beautiful in their rejection 
of all un-Christian values. They may be, frequently are, derivative in their phrasing 
or their metre. I fancy my sister took for the purposes she put before her whatever 
came readily to hand. She had no new message, and she had no need of a new 
vocabulary or a new technique. 
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A close examination of Parvulus shows that Douglas Jerrold’s statement 
about the poems is quite adequate. 

We cannot say that Parvulus contains any poems of the first rank—dis- 
tinguished by depth of thought and brilliant originality and exactitude of 
imagery. But it contains many poems of very sincere emotion, expressed 
at times a little too adjectivally or too conventionally. They are rather an 
invitation to prayer, to meditation, to thanksgiving, than a vivid and il- 
luminating expression of experience. They are decorative rather than sym- 
bolical, explicit rather than possessed of transcendent meaning. 

A fair example of Madame Marie Christopher’s ability is to be found 
in the following quotation from the poem, “Avalon”: 

The paths of Avalon are shy and winding, 
Unbroken to the end, 
Where each must walk alone, but sure of finding 
The land where all must tend. 
The breezes of Avalon are ever calling 
Where no man’s foot has trod, 
Where souls set free may sink, like plummets falling 
In the blue depths of God. 
Fordham University. WILuIAM J. Grace. 


Topics: TEN Essays. By Walter Shewring. Hague and Gill, Ltd., 1940. 

Pp. 116. 5 sh. 

These essays, gathered in a slim book after separate publication in Black- 
friars, the Downside Review and other English periodicals, have one thing 
in common; a meticulously clear and unlabored classical style. 

It is somewhat difficult to review collections of miscellaneous writing from 
the point of view of subject. One of the essays, “Of Murthers in Books” 
is an amusing parody of Bacon’s formidable prose. Then, there is an appre- 
ciation of Canon John Gray, a translation of a passage from Nicolas of 
Damascus, an excellent review of Father Gerard Hopkins’ letters which 
puts Robert Bridges neatly in his place. All of these are worthy of atten- 
tion. The group of essays entitled, “Education in an Abnormal Society,” 
“Book Learning and Education,” and “Classics at the Universities,” interested 
me most. These three constitute a tightly written restatement of basic prob- 
lems in Catholic education and they deserve the attention of all Catholic 
teachers. There is nothing new or startling in their doctrine, but the logic 
of presentation is remorseless. “Modern” and “Progressive” educational 
stunting has muddled the thinking of more than one Catholic American 
school-board; Mr. Shewring exposes the show with the bluntness and hon- 
esty of the child in Hans Andersen’s tale, who proclaimed from the sidewalk 
the Emperor’s pompous nudity. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. J. G. E. Hopkins. 
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EMBEZZLED HeEAvEN. By Franz Werfel. ‘Translated by Moray Firth. 

New York: The Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 427. $2.50. 

Since this novel is essentially a character study, it is rather difficult to 
decide whether Aunt Teta, its principal, is a very lovely old lady seeking 
“first the kingdom of God and his justice” or a sort of feminine Uriah Heep 
working naively, if unwittingly, on a strictly guid pro quo basis, gambling 
the while in worthless spiritual securities. 

Prefacing his work with some notes on what a story really should be (such 
as: “Only when a story preserves every degree of truth, from the level of 
mere probability through the more subtle degrees of accuracy and sincerity 
to the ultimate concordance does an author achieve the rare miracle that the 
sources of life flow together. . .”), Mr. Werfel finds Aunt Teta, an old cook 
in an Austrian bourgeois family, whose nephew is Mojmir Linek. This 
nephew (as the reader is allowed to know, while the fact is artfully con- 
cealed from Aunt Teta) is an unconscionable fraud who, under the pretense 
of preparing for the priesthood and afterwards seeking financial assistance 
in his “apostolic endeavors,” mulcts the old lady of her entire life’s savings 
which she had invested in him as security for eternal salvation. At long 
last, however, Aunt Teta finds him in very lewd circumstances, from all 
of which she emerges with a quiet cat-like tread, apparently deciding that 
there must be spiritual securities with firm foundation. Will she find this 
in Johannes Sydel, the chaplain with whom she becomes friendly on an 
Austrian pilgrimage to Rome? 

“If he only belonged to me, oh if he only belonged to me,” she says, “—If he only 
belonged to me!” Bellini’s madonna flitted by. Teta looked from the carnations and 
turned her face, which was flushed with shame, towards the wall. 


From his account of the mental struggles of Aunt Teta, the author lets 
us know clearly enough that the storms and tempests beat down on the 
humble little knoll with the same fury as they break on the rugged mountain 
peaks, to “the ultimate concordance.” For Aunt Teta this confluence takes 
place in Rome, where she collapses at the feet of the Holy Father, Pius XI, 
who afterwards sends his blessing and a pair of beads to this little, old pilgrim 
dying in one of Rome’s hospitals. Johannes Sydel is there; the priest messen- 
ger from His Holiness arrives. Aunt Teta is in a death delirium. The 
messenger from His Holiness is ... is her nephew Mojmer Linek? In 
a lucid moment she discovers it is not her nephew at all, but “dear Johannes 
Sydel.” “Who was Mojmer? Who Johannes?” Again delirium. - 


The two of them rushed at each other, struck out with fists and, wrestling des- 
perately, staggered about the little room. . . . The holy sacraments are administered. 
It was Thursday afternoon and she was going home. She was not going alone, 
but had an escort. Whether or not it was the chaplain Johannes she did not know. 
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Mr. Werfel has posed all the great questions of life and death together 
with all the isms of the world in his story. Is there an answer? Yes, Aunt 
Teta is the answer. “The old woman was no longer to be seen, yet we 
followed her,” to the center of truth and the unity of faith, to heaven. 

With the delicate touch of a true artist, Mr. Werfel in these pages has 
opened the minds of all his characters and, in Paul Claudel’s phrase: “God 
writes straight with crooked lines,” tells a story of great merit. Certainly, 
his artistic skill is abundantly evident in the way he has woven the character 
of Aunt Teta in a bewildered world; that her investments finally yielded 
“treasure in heaven” does not in the slightest degree mar the clear view we 
have of her embezzled heaven. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. GALLAGHER. 


Moscow 1979. By Erik R. and Christiane von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. New 

York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. 337. $2.75. 

With the security afforded him by his consciousness of two-thousand years 
of history successfully completed, the twentieth-century Christian is likely 
to forget the dreary tale of sacrifice that has been the necessary concomitant 
of the Church’s triumphant battle for the conservation of humanity. Erik 
and Christiane von Kuehnelt-Leddihn have sought to quicken the complacent 
reader with their history of the martyrdom of Ulyan Karlovitch Krasnoz- 
namyev, American-born Archbishop of the Catholic Catacombs of Godless 
Russia less than two-score years ahead of our times. 

The novelist who weaves a serious plot amid days not yet born struggles 
with the handicaps inherent in the necessarily fanciful nature of such a work. 
The present authors, however, have surmounted the obstacles by means of 
the logical and realistic manner in which their drama is unfolded. Hence, 
although the Pope is no longer resident at his See in Rome, the reader 
understands that this is but an ad interim arrangement biding the time when 
history will repeat itself and a bankrupt Europe will again be revived by 
the forces of good—a day that dawns just as the story closes. Thus, too, 
the bizarre features of the official “pan-Hilarity” program are not too far 
a cry from the forced gaiety common enough in our own materialistic America 
subsequent to the catastrophe of 1929, when rudderless men competed in 
tree-sitting contests, forced themselves to believe that prosperity was “just 
around the corner,” and finally whistled in the dark that happy days were 
“here again.” 

The Russia of the future is seen dumbly following the merciless dictates 
of the materialistic dialectic to which it sold out in the early decades of the 
century; the Russian worker, now become the Stakhanovist ant that is the 
official symbol of his country, must now drop the inanities of pan-Hilarity 
and drag his steps to the lugubrious tones of official “Integral Desperatism.” 
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The synthesis will be the nothingness of suicide, proffered in the nihilistic 
philosophy of the satanic Godlewski and symbolized in the farce of the age, 
the fabulous city of Leninsk, ever extending its phantom frontiers that pur- 
port to bound a paradise hoped for by every outstanding servant of the State, 
but which in reality encircle naught but bleak Siberian steppes where only 
death by starvation and violence is to be found. The madness that logically 
seizes the soulless men of the country faced with the realization that their 
all-powerful State is powerless to avert the total disaster that will follow 
the earth’s passage through the tail of the Comet Berzelius is portrayed with 
a horribly convincing realism. 

The pages of Moscow 1979 are replete with pathos and ironic tragedy. 
The von Kuehnelt-Leddihns have drawn a picture of Christian martyrdom 
at its most sublime, colored with the stark realization of personal failure 
and human treason, but illumined with the unitive glory of Calvary itself. 

Woodstock College, Md. FRANK FADNER. 


Types OF ENGLisH Drama. By John W. Ashton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. Pp. ix, 750. $1.50. 
Professor Ashton’s book is an anthology that attempts a survey of drama, 
by sample types, from the Middle Ages to Eugene O'Neill. Interspersed 
are brief essays to provide continuity and to analyze the characteristics 


of the forms offered. The principle of selection seeks what is representa- 
tive rather than what is most admired. 

The volume inevitably falls short of completeness in a too ambitious scope. 
Shakespeare is intentionally excluded, but other omissions are hard to justify. 
The beginnings particularly are slighted; we ought at least to be given 
the Quem quaeritis trope, and possibly a specimen of the developed Easter 
play, rather than to meet the drama first in an already secularized state. 
Similarly, comic origins in the Interlude are neglected; and their develop- 
ment later in the eighteenth century’s sentimental comedy, contrasting with 
the comedy of manners, is essential continuity. ‘The Gothic plays of the 
romantic movement, furthermore, although very bad drama, have had such 
insistent continuance that they should be noticed, if not by specimen then 
by commentary. That whole expanse of serious drama, lying between tragedy 
and comedy and inclusive of melodrama, is curiously neglected. ‘The History 
Play is well represented by Edward II, but there is nothing before or after it. 

Professor Ashton’s rejoinder would be that the book does not hope to be 
inclusive or exhaustive, but instead offers a series of highlights. If it be 
received as such and used for casual or introductory purposes, there can be 
little objection to it. For its choices are good; its commentary, though not 
advanced, is accurate; and its selective bibliographies show appreciation of the 
best scholarship. 

John Carroll University. GeorcE E. GRAUEL. 
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MapbriGALs AND ODES FROM PETRARCH. Translated by Helen Lee Peabody. 

New York: Loker Raley Inc., 1941. Pp. 96. $2.00. 

Mrs. Peabody, on the surface, appears not to have recognized the diffi- 
culties which met her in transposing these Madrigals and Odes from the classic 
Italian to English poetry. Yet the facility and smoothness of her phrasings 
only partially conceal that artistry of painstaking care and alert intelligence, 
coupled with her own emotional perceptions and love of beauty, which make 
her book a high accomplishment. Actually, she has not overlooked the diffi- 
culties but she has boldly faced and cleared them in the surety of her purpose 
and direction. 

The arrangement of the volume confronts the Italian with the English 
versions. The latter are able to stand alone on their merits as poetry, but 
there is an added enjoyment in comparison for the reader who knows Italian. 
Mrs. Peabody has shown great fidelity to Petrarch; she is the perfect hand- 
maiden to his genius while plainly demonstrating her own. Wisely she has 
not attempted to conform her metrical or rhyme patterns but has chosen 
those which would best preserve the spirit, the melody and the thought of the 
originals. Thus very few, if any, of the onomatopoeic, assonantal or allitera- 
tive beauties of the Italian are lost. “The Poet Is Courteously Saluted by 
His Lady” (Volgendo gli occhi), for instance, is six lines longer in the 
Peabody than in the Petrarchian, yet the rendition is faithful in all respects 
and the informal lyrical pattern of the English is altogether happy. 

Lovers of English poetry should be particularly grateful to Mrs. Peabody 
for her masterly translation of the sublime “Ode to the Virgin,” which begins 
with a melodiousness patent even to the non-Italian: Vergine bella, che di 
sol vestita, coronata di stelle. To that large audience which today is un- 
familiar with the ode, this present version will provide a most felicitous intro- 
duction and be at once a joy and an inspiration. Its lucent beauties and its 
crescendoes mount to a superb climax. Mrs. Peabody soars upward with 
her poet in equal impressiveness and force. 

New York City. JoHN GILLAND BRuNINI. 


Ex Cicto pe LA CreaciOn. By Luis Sturzo. Translated into Spanish by 
Manuel Altolaguirre and Bertha Pritchard. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Tiempos Nuevos, 1940. Pp. xii, 252. $2.50. 

EI Ciclo de la Creacién is a remarkable translation of a dramatic poem of 
great vitality. It consists of a Prologue and four main actions: Creation, 
Adam, Redemption, Apocalypse; and presents a poetically theological vision 
of the world from the Creation to the Final Judgment. Don Sturzo intro- 
duces a new character in the person of Ahriman, who represents the inner 
thoughts and desires of Lucifer, a devil of the devil, as it were. When the 
angel Elauria asks Ahriman who he is, Elauria is told: 
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En cada espiritu estan dos almas vivas; 
tienes otra en el fondo, que te agita y te mueve, 
aunque tu no lo quieras ni lo pienses. 
De ella yo soy la voz y el eco, 
la sombra y el espejo. 


In the descriptive scenes, the poet achieves a notable concision and energy. 
Thus, Adam ecstatically views his earthly paradise: 


Limpido y azul el cielo 
como suspenso sobre mi cabeza. 
Descienden los rayos del sol 
como mensaje a la fecunda tierra. 
Lleno de olores el aire 
roza mi cara como 
caricia de invisible espiritu. 
He ahi las verdes 
llanuras Ilenas de flores, 
las altas montafias cubiertas de nieve, 
las aguas ondulantes con espuma encima. 
Alli cae el sol y todo se reanima 
al toque de la luz. 


Equally strong is the scene depicting the moment just before the Final 
Judgment when Gabriel calling to the dead ones says: 


Huesos diseminados por la tierra, 
en los sepulcros yacentes, 
en las cavernas hondas escondidos; 
cadaveres humanos 
devorados por fieras, arrastrados 
a los abismos de las aguas, en el seno 
del planeta cambiados; 
polvo y ceniza 
en el viento dispersos; invisibles 
atomos que un dia fuisteis 
musculos y nervios, 
oid el son de la trompeta angélica. 


Don Sturzo reaches new heights in vividly portraying the anguished souls 
patiently awaiting the merciful hand of the Redeemer. In the last action, 
Apocalypse, the scene of the destruction of the world is especially powerful. 
However, just before the final catastrophe there appears a scene of light and 
hope when John affords the penitent ones of the darkened world a last glimpse 
of the sun, thereby making manifest the glory of the life to come. All in all, 
this is a truly inspiring work. ; 

Fordham "University. Guipo E. Mazzeo. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


MepiAEvat Stupizs. (Published for the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies.) Volume II. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. 257, 
$5.00. 

The present volume is ample evidence of a flowering of new-world schol- 
arship in a field which, until recently, has been the monopoly of European 
scholars. That the work of the Institute is by no means confined to medieval 
philosophy is evident from these nine studies, not one of which is exclusively 
philosophical in import. However, the critical edition of the De Anima 
of Dominicus Gundissalinus (pp. 28-103), by Father J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., 
constitutes an important tool for the interpretation of the development of 
thirteenth-century philosophy. Brief comparison with the partial and cor- 
rupt text previously published by Loewenthal is enough to convince the reader 
of the accuracy and value of Father Muckle’s text, which is based on four 
independent MSS. Something of the complexity of the historical relations 
of this treatise is indicated in the Introduction written by Prof. Gilson (pp. 
23-27). The theories of Loewenthal, Baeumker, Teicher and De Vaux, 
regarding the origin and constitution of the De Anima, are reviewed and 
then Gilson reaffirms the position which he took in 1929, namely, that this 
treatise is not purely Avicennian in thought, but is also partly Augustinian. 
Thus it becomes a precursor of the movement, called by Gilson “augustinisme 
avicennisant,” which reached its formal development in much of the non- 
thomistic philosophy of the thirteenth century. 

William Gorman, in “Albertus Magnus on Aristotle’s Second Definition 
of the Soul” (pp. 223-230), approaches his problem from the point of view 
of Albert’s use of two Aristotelian definitions; in one, the soul is conceived 
as the act of the body, and, in the other, it is described as separated or 
separable from the body. Dr. Gorman shows that there is an Avicennian 
bent controlling the exegesis made by Albert, and that we have here a good 
example of the radical difference between the thought of St. Albert and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. This study is doctrinally and historically sound, but 
the style in which it is written is not conducive to clear understanding. Un- 
less one is familiar with Aristotle, it is difficult to know what are the two 
definitions to which Dr. Gorman refers, for there are more than two defini- 
tions in the De Anima. 

Professor Francis P. Magoun in “An English Pilgrim-Diary of the Year 
990” (pp. 231-252), takes a section of the text of a pilgrim-diary recording 
the stopping-places on a trip made by Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Rome. The place names are 79 in number and are given in the MS in 
abbreviated and corrupt Latin and vernacular forms. From this list, with 
the aid of an imposing battery of medieval and modern reference works on 
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geography and place names, the author has worked out a detailed itinerary 
of the trip. The result is a good description of a typical journey from Rome 
to the coast of the English Channel. 

Father L. K. Shook, C.S.B., offers a brief study: “A Technical Construc- 
tion in Old English (Translation Loans in —lic)” in which OE forms 
related to the —ivus endings in medieval Latin are minutely studied (pp. 
253-257). The basis of this investigation is Aelfric’s Latin Grammar, of 
which Father Shook promises a full-length study in the near future. From 
the point of view of literary interpretation, Otto Bird’s “The Canzone 
d’Amore of Cavalcanti According to the Commentary of Dino del Garbo” 
(pp. 155-203) is a fine example of the use of philosophy and its history in 
the exegesis of serious poetry. After printing the Italian text and a literal 
translation of the poem, Dr. Bird edits the Latin text of Dino del Garbo’s 
Commentary from a copy (owned by Ezra Pound) of the MS Chigiano 
L. V. 176. 

A further instalment of Father T. P. McLaughlin’s “The Teaching of 
the Canonists on Usury (XII, XIII and XIV Centuries)” (pp. 1-22) 
deals with the Punishment of Usurers. It is amply documented, precisely 
written, and it should find a high place in the much too meager literature 
in English on the history of Canon Law. In another historical study, Father 
G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B., introduces a little known English contemporary of 
John of Salisbury. “Ralph Niger—An Introduction to His Life and Works” 
(pp. 104-126) takes us one step forward toward that point at which it will 
be possible to write the history of early Catholic theology. The Secretary 
of the Institute, Father V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., contributes ““The Franciscan 
Ordo Missae in the Thirteenth Century” (pp. 204-222). This scholarly 
article gives a good deal of information about the development of liturgical 
practices which are historically important because the Franciscan Mass-book 
“served as the base for the definitive Roman missal imposed on the Latin 
church by Pius V in 1570.” 

Finally, there is an article by Gerhart B. Ladner entitled: “Origin and 
Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy” (pp. 127-149). Here 
Professor Ladner, who studied art history in Vienna and who is now a 
member of the faculty of the Mediaeval Institute, investigates a problem 
which is at once artistic and theological. The struggle in the Byzantine world 
between those who placed, perhaps, too much value on sacred images and 
those who, on the other hand, wished to do away with such things altogether 
was won by the iconophiles; and this victory meant much to the growth of 
Christian art. 

St. Louis University. VERNON J. BOURKE. 
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THE Steps oF HumILity, By BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. ‘Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, as a Study of his Epistemology. By George 
Bosworth Burch. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940, 
Pp. xi, 287. $3.00. 

The present work consists of a long Introduction on the epistemology of 
St. Bernard (pp. 3-112), the text and translation of the De Gradibus Humili- 
tatis (pp. 114-233), notes (pp. 237-255) and two appendices on “The Meta- 
physical Presuppositions of Cistercian Mysticism according to Isaac of Stella” 
(pp. 259-267) and “Bernard’s Criticism of Peter Abelard’s Theology” (pp. 
268-274). The appendices are hastily done, and to consider sufficiently their 
various misconceptions would carry us far afield. It is all the less necessary 
in the case of Abelard, since Mr. Burch’s views on the rationalism of the 
knight of Minerva have been discredited repeatedly during the last twenty 
years. The case of the gentle and amazing abbot of the Etoile stands somewhat 
otherwise. Mr. Burch proves the affinity of Isaac and Bernard by showing 
that the sermons of Isaac contain explicitly the metaphysical presuppositions 
which lie behind Bernard’s epistemology, namely, “that, in the full sense of 
being, God alone is” (p. 259). While it still would be necessary to consider 
what being meant to a twelfth-century thinker (Mr. Burch does not see 
any problems in this direction), such a basis of rapprochement is perfectly 
safe, but not very distinctive, for the “metaphysics” of Deuteronomy is so 
universally Christian that quite a few other thinkers could have been sub- 
stituted for Isaac, including (unfortunately for Mr. Burch’s thesis) such 
men as Abelard and Gilbert of la Porrée. 

Furthermore, while the text and translation are really a repetition of the 
work of Mr. Barton Mills, there are some unfortunate tendencies and lapses 
which Mr. Burch reveals in his own handling of the text of the De Gradibus. 
He is intent on imitating in English Bernard’s well-known linguistic manner- 
isms. The translation very often suffers in clarity because of this search for 
style; and more than once we are driven to the Latin in order to have some 
understanding of the English. There are, in addition, some mistranslations. 
In De Gradibus, iii, 12 (Burch, pp. 142-144), beginning with “Quando 
illam adverteremus . . .,” Mr. Burch misses the point. (I am leaving aside 
the fact that impassibilitas is not to be translated by impassivity.) St. Ber- 
nard is saying that, if God had not taken on compassion born of suffering, 
He would not have drawn the misery of human nature to Himself; and if 
He had not done so, He would not have drawn human misery de /acu 
miseriae. ‘There are other lapses in the Introduction. On p. 5, the text 
“Vita anima est vivens quidem” does not mean “The soul is life, living to 
be sure,” but ‘Now the soul lives through life.’ On p. 14, the expressions 
propter voluntatem and propter rationem ought to be translated because of 
the will and because of the reason. On p. 18, it is our willing, rather than 
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our will (cf. text, p. 19, note 42), which is to be perfected through a double 
grace. Mr. Burch is also in considerable trouble in the translation and 
meaning of the term affectus. Usually he translates it by the most inappro- 
priate term emotion (cf. pp. 27, 58, 73, 87, etc.). The results are sometimes 
nothing short of astonishing. For example: “The experience of God’s pres- 
ence is not phenomenal (consisting of perceptions or images) or even noumenal 
(consisting of concepts), but is emotional.” This statement (more reminiscent 
of Kant than of the Canticle) is based on the following text: “Merito proinde 
sponsa, quem diligit anima sua inquirens, non se suae carnis sens‘bus credit, 
non curiositatis humanae inanibus ratiociniis acquiescit, sed petit osculum”’ 
(In C.C., vi, Sermo 8; quoted by Burch, p. 87, note 2). (I shall pass by 
without commentary the translation, p. 91, of in affectu by erotic.) 

The translation of affectus introduces a more serious point, evident through- 
out the Introduction and the notes. It is sufficiently serious that Mr. Burch 
takes Bernard’s humility with respect to his own spiritual life as a doctrinal 
decision in mystical theology. It is equally serious that he sees a doctrinal 
difference between the De Gradibus and the later Commentary on the Can- 
ticle of Canticles. Such misunderstandings of St. Bernard, however, must 
yield place to Mr. Burch’s fundamental thesis. Mr. Burch appears to be 
of the opinion that the Cistercian doctrine of love was, in some way, an 
anticipation of, and an answer to, the epistemological problem of post-Car- 


tesian philosophy. In fact, Mr. Burch sees in St. Bernard a completely 
elaborated statement of “the six ‘ways of knowing’ of modern philosophy” : 


There are, then, including the subdivisions, six kinds of consideration. These are 
identical with the six “ways of knowing” of modern philosophy: dispensative con- 
sideration is “pragmatism”; estimative consideration of visible things is “empiricism” ; 
estimative consideration of invisible things by opinion is “scepticism”; that by faith 
is “authoritarianism”; that by understanding is “rationalism”; speculative considera- 


tion is “mysticism” (pp. 33-34). 


Mr. Burch is serious in thus equating the doctrine of St. Bernard with that 
of Professor Montague. On the basis of the Cistercian doctrine of love, he 
formulates what would even be a sort of monastic answer and parallel to 
the Cartesian cogito. The Cartesian cogito, in fact, could be developed only 
by doubtful arguments if used to establish more than the existence and the 
nature of the thinking subject. But “a lover would have no such difficulty. 
If the first axiom of reason is Cogito ergo sum, the first axiom of love is Amo 
te ergo es” (p. 245)! There is a bare minimum of consolation in the fact 
that Mr. Burch is trying to establish St. Bernard as a person who solves 
through love the modern epistemological problem. But, though he is thus 
on the side of the angels, Mr. Burch is entertaining, both as philosopher and 
historian, the worst illusions. 


Fordham University. Anton C, PEcis. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF ForTUNE AND FATE IN THE WorKS OF DANTE. By 
Vincenzo Cioffari. Cambridge, Mass.: The Dante Society, 1940. Pp. 40. 
Dr. Cioffari, who has dealt with the notions of fortune and fate in his 

work, Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas (1935), 

and in his articles, “Fortune and Fate in the Elegia of Henricus Septimellen- 

sis’ (Romanic Review, Dec., 1938) and “The Conception of Fortune in the 

Decameron” (Jtalica, xvii, 4, 1940), here attempts to deal with Dante in the 

light of this previous research. 

The principal discussions turn on the interpretation of certain well-known 
passages in the Convivio (II, xii; IV, xi; I, iii) and of the still better known 
account of Fortuna in Inferno, vii, 61 ff. All of these passages have been often 
enough studied, but never with more erudtion and penetration than by Gio- 
vanni Busnelli, S.J., in his monumental Commentary on the Convivio 
(Firenze, 1934, 1937) and in his earlier L’Etica nichomachea e l’ordinamento 
morale dell’ Inferno di Dante (Bologna, 1907). On two points, Dr. Cioffari 
ventures to find fault with Padre Busnelli; but on neither point is it clear 
that Dr. Cioffari has established his position. In regard to the particular 
phrase, “uanto l’uomo pit subiace a lo ’ntelletto, tanto meno subiace a la 
fortuna” (which Dante attributes to Aristotle), there can, I think, be no 
doubt at all that P. Busnelli is right in saying, “Dante dunque si attenne al 
commento tomistico alla Fisica, trovandosi solo in esso le parole che egli 
attribuisce al Filosofo” (Busnelli, Convivio, II, p. 130). In regard to the 
wider question of Dante’s sources in general, Dr. Cioffari would appear not 
to have remarked that P. Busnelli explicity observes: “Sembra che in questo 
capitolo Dante, oltre agli altri libri d’Aristotile, commentati dall’ Aquinate, 
avesse l’occhio anche ai Magna Moralia”’ (Ibid., p. 126). Moreover, many 
who have admired the lucidity of P. Busnelli’s prose will regret that, in 
differing from him, Dr. Cioffari should have lapsed into such an obscrurum 
per obscurius as the following: 

The meaning intended here is that since mous and logos belong to the realm of 
invariability or of frequency, whereas Fortune as accidental belongs to the excep- 
tional and therefore to the irrational (197a18), the more man acts within the realm 
of regularity the less he will act within the realm of the accidental, and therefore 
the less he will come under the influence of Fortune (p. 6). 


In many respects, however, Dr. Cioffari’s work is a useful supplement to the 
meager discussions in the Commentaries on the Divina Commedia and to such 
unsatisfying paragraphs as those in which even Zingarelli (Vita, II, pp. 915, 
916) dismisses the question of Fortuna. Nevertheless, many Dantitsts will 
feel that Dr. Cioffari has raised more issues than he has solved; that his 
handling of Scholastic questions of philosophy and theology is wholly inade- 
quate; that his discussion of Dante’s “sources” (and particularly of Arrigo 


of Settimello) is unconvincing. 
Fordham University. | GeErALD G. WALSH. 
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An Essay on Nature. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 338. $3.00. 

Although this Essay has been described as an expression of post-evolutionary 
naturalism, there is in it an approach to reality and an attitude of mind which 
point far beyond naturalism. What characterizes most of it is a sustained 
effort to clear away the tricky verbalism and hoary prejudices (accumulated 
through generations of scientism and idealism) that stand between the mind 
of the philosopher and reality. This effort was made by a man in whom 
discursive ability was joined to humility of spirit, a glowing imagination and 
delicate sensibility. The fact that Professor Woodbridge was unable to relate 
Faith to a system of knowledge should have warned him that his naturalistic 
conception of mind was far too narrow to do full justice to his experience, his 
insight and his breadth of analysis. 

Both the strength and weakness of his naturalism are fully in evidence in 
his chapter on The Pursuit of Happiness. As usual, with a few brilliant 
strokes he clears away much verbiage; but that very naturalism, that has 
given him a capacity for the real, blocks his path to a significant metaphysical 
construction. Thus he insists that the search for knowledge and the desire for 
happiness belong together, but just as the reader’s appetite has been whetted, 
the discussion comes to an end without any indication of a positive relation 
between them. Yet, because he was gifted with intense appreciation for the 


significance and value of every element in the world around him, one cannot 
read his book without coming to a deeper awareness of things and a deeper 


self-consciousness. 
Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


TIME AND Its Mysterigs, Series II. By D. W. Hering, W. F. G. Swann, 
John Dewey and A. H. Compton. New York: New York University Press, 
1940. Pp. viii, 137. $2.00. 

These four lectures are quite varied in character. The first stresses the 
point that the accuracy of timepieces became necessary with the development 
of navigation and the increased tempo of modern civilization. One notes the 
shrewd observations that time is scarcely less mysterious than eternity, and 
that “The time idea opens up a field to cranks” (p.15). In the second lec- 
ture, Dr. Swann makes Relativity unnecessarily disconcerting by speaking of 
the propagation of light without paralleling its strange phenomena with the 
more familiar ones of sound. He also wakes an old ghost to haunt the non- 
philosophical physicist: “If we should adopt a deterministic point of view, the 
mathematicians will tell us that it is perfectly possible under the constitution 
to have our universe running backwards” (p. 75). 

John Dewey shows how his method, employed so successfully on other ma- 
terial, can even make time prolific of learned pronunciamentos. He favors the 
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new “indeterminism” of science (which is indeterminism in our knowledge, 
not in external fact), yet will not admit free will, which is the only thing 
that is not in fact predetermined. He edges close to sound metaphysics 
by accepting “potentialities” (p. 102) but then disappoints us by failing to 
distinguish between the active and passive. Throughout, he is afraid of in- 
trinsic tendencies and “fixed ends.” Strikingly, he openly discusses death, 
a subject he seldom alludes to, and he is so disheartened by the downward 
bent of “evolution” as shown in the totalitarian states (p.101) that he almost 
succumbs to the doctrine of the “fall of man” (p. 107). Is there a likelihood 
that this admirer of Bergson, and of “growth,” will finally grow out of his 
a priori antipathy to settled truths, and develop as Bergson did. 

That the world is not eternal is the undertone of Arthur Compton’s in- 
formative lecture, although he concedes to the world an astoundingly long 
existence. For him radioactivity is not only time’s arrow but the clock that 
records the world’s duration. However, since he admits that the earlier 
conditions must have been quite different from the present ones (p. 120), 
it is hard to see how the clock can be depended on. He also gives startling 
information on the speed of the mesotron, but he need not have been so cryptic 
about its relative life-span. All in all, these lectures seem to be needlessly 
mysterious about a subject that is mysterious enough in itself. 

St. Louis University. J. A. McWruias. 


FREEDOM: ITs MEANING. Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. xii, 686. $4.00. 

The book has forty-one authors, and the author of the Epilogue and the 
editor bring the number to forty-three. The publishers are certainly not 
exaggerating in referring to the contributors as forming “a roll-call of dis- 
tinguished modern thinkers.” Henri Bergson, Jacques Maritain, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Msgr. John A. Ryan, John Dewey and Etienne Gilson are united 


with the other thirty-seven in 


two distinct aims: one, a discussion of the problem of freedom from diverse points 
of view; the other, the promulgation of an authoritative or at least representative 
synthesis or conspectus of issues and conclusions pertaining to this subject, as a basis 


for a program of action (p. 6). 

The first of these objectives is achieved most admirably. The diversity of 
points of view is—to put it as mildly as possible—simply bewildering. Thus, 
J. B. S. Haldane’s “playfulness” may be exemplified by this flippant treat- 
ment of the Catholic Church: 


There is also a censorship of films in most countries. These forms of censorship 
are strongly supported by the Catholic Church, although of late years this body has 
probably disseminated more indecent (and untrue) stories than any other organization, 
mainly in connection with the Spanish war. 
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Dr. Anshen, herself, emphasizes the diversity of points of view by observing 
that “the very perception of Being depends upon freedom which is itself prior 
to Being” (p. 6). For Jacques Maritain, on the other hand, man’s “supreme 
freedom” is not unrelated to his “dependence on a Being who being life 
itself vivifies, and being freedom itself liberates, all who participate in His 
essence” (p. 647). And to round off the diversity, we are assured by Pro- 
fessor Schneider: “ ‘Free agent’ is strictly speaking a contradiction in terms” 
(p. 657, n. 4). 

In view of this diversity, the second objective—“the promulgation of an 
authoritative .. . synthesis . . . as a basis for a program of action” —is hardly 
susceptible of accomplishment. The scientists, for example, get some re- 
marakble results: Ralph W. Gerard, concludes that “epiorganisms [societies ] 
evolve towards greater control of their units, towards totalitarianism,” of 
course, not so imperfect as any of “the existing dictatorships” (p. 427) ; 
Robert A. Millikan prognosticates a coming “golden age of human liberty,” 
conditioned by the cooperation of the “democratic countries” and their wise 
and prudent use of the “resources of power’”—coal and the metals. And the 
philosophers offer cold comfort. Professor Schneider assures us that they 
“resent the intrusion of foreign ideas even more than they do brute facts 


(p. 653-654). 


There are those who believe on moral grounds that there must be somewhere a 
“free agent” but admit that they can discover none in nature. They therefore bid us, 
as does Maritain, free ourselves of nature by fixing our minds and hearts steadfastly 


on God (p. 657). 


Notice the method of disposing neatly of an unruly philosopher: Maritain’s 
is an illusory, even irrational quest, contemptuous of nature, full of a piety 
a bit sullied by romantic idealism, culminating in a mysticism which is not 
quite orthodox! There are some indications that Professor Schneider suspects 
the compatibility of the notions “Roman Catholic” and “intelligent about free- 
dom” (p. 666). 

If the second objective has not been attained, the failure is not due to 
the scholar who has so generously attempted the formulation of the authori- 
tative synthesis. Perhaps he has wrought profoundly and beyond the com- 
prehension of this reviewer in establishing that there is no synthesis to be 
formulated. The way out may be for us to cease to resent the intrusion of 
brute facts. In this case, the brute fact is the dignity of man, which science 
cannot destroy and philosophy cannot obscure and theology cannot but 
cherish. Along with the brute fact of his dignity, we must give entrance to 
the brute fact of his responsibility, the basis of his dignity. And to understand 
the brute fact of his responsibility, we may as well make room for the brute 
fact of his freedom under law. 


Loyola University, Chicago. CuHar tes J. O’NEIL. 
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ScrENCE, PuitosopHy AND Rexicion. A Symposium, New York: Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1080 Broadway, 1941. Pp. 
viii, 443. $1.50. 

The final aim of this Symposium is “to support the common faith of all 
who resist this threat [totalitarianism], to unite them for mutual assurance 
and renewed effort” (p.3). In his Harvard Tercentenary address in Septem- 
ber, 1936, Etienne Gilson warned us that upon our conviction that truth 
consists in finding out an order where there is one, as in nature, and in putting 
it where there is none, or not enough of it, as in moral, social and political life, 
depends the future of our mind and what is left of its liberty. Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein four years later recalls that conclusion and urges us to consecrate 
our efforts to the spread and acceptance of that conviction (p. 19). 

The first fruits of the Conference are stated to be the unanimous con- 
viction that modern civilization can only be preserved by a recognition of the 
supreme worth and moral responsibility of the individual human person (p. 
9). The rift in the lute seems to be the unwillingness of Positivists to 
recognize Philosophy as being knowledge (p. 9, 10). Despite that present 
deadlock, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks ventures the hoe that by 1942 the need of 
finding a definite stand upon some knowledge wider than that covered by 
anyone of the disciplines may have become so imperative that no serious 
scholar in our midst will be unwilling, at least, to make the sort of effort 
at corporate thinking that our age and its problems demand (p. 10). 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Brooks is right. Of course, the book as a 
whole has a dark side as well as a bright side. Take Mr. Harry Overstreet 
or Mr. Philipp Frank or Mr. Albert Einstein. Are these men serious, and if 
they are, do they see by how much we are separated from them? These 
are important questions and the reader who turns to the contributions of 
these men can answer for himself the problem they present. But there is 
also a brighter side as well as a more important side to the Symposium. There 
are the contributions of Louis Finkelstein, Van Wyck Brooks, Pitirim 
Sorokin, Mortimer Adler, Jacques Maritain, Anton Pegis, and others. 
These men talk sense. They and their like may yet succeed in salvaging the 
remnants of an embattled democracy. 

On the whole, the most persistent problem lies in the refusal of specialists 
in one field to admit the validity of other fields of knowledge. And yet, 
all of these, mathematics, metaphysics, religion, are knowledges. It is time 
that we admit it, and quit the insanity of those who only see with heavy eyes 
and break with heavy hands whatever they cannot understand. However, 
despite a certain amount of open hostility between positivists and philosophers, 
despite even the inevitability of the lapse of many of the contributors into 
the tone of prophecy, Dr. Finkelstein is to be congratulated and the book 
commended. ‘Truly we must do something about the intellectual mess we 
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are in, and this Symposium offers the immense advantage of smoking out all 
sorts of thinking until the time comes when “no serious scholar . . . will be 
unwilling . . . to make the sort of effort at corporate thinking that our 
age and its problems demand.” 

Marquette University. GERARD SMITH. 


Att Gaut Is Divipep .. . Letters from occupied France. Anonymous, 
with a Forward by Elizabeth Marrow. New York: The Greystone 
Press, 1941, Pp. 94. $1.00. 

All Gaul Is Divided presents letters sent from France, giving the point of 
view of a typical French family: “They tell of the human things that matter 
so much: the small humiliations, the struggles for food and clothing, the 
hunger for scraps of real news, the pathetic attempts to achieve some sort of 
a Christmas celebration.” There is no question here of political considera- 
tions, of military analyses, much less of any passing of sentence. 

The coming of the Germans was effected peacefully, without skirmishes 
or unpleasant incidents. All were thoroughly disciplined and all were hungry. 
At first condescending to the needs of the civilian population, soon they began 
to requisition—amiably but none the less inexorably. The automobile is 
taken away; then, works of arts and stores of foodstuff. Private deposit 
boxes in banks, at first sealed, are unburdened of their gold and foreign 
money, to constitute a down payment on the idemnity that France will have 
to pay. The farmer especially resents the occupation, since the Germans take 
away his pig. Many other aspects of life are dealt with: the control over 
the purchases of food and prices, attacks on Jewish merchants, new trends in 
the system of education, secret British propaganada. Particularly interesting 
is the chapter entitled “German Ideas.” To subjugate and isolate France 
more effectively, the German propaganda machine, employing the press, the 
radio. and public announcements, stresses heavily certain favorite notions. It 
extols the return to the soil so that French industry will not be in competition 
with German industry. It discredits all democratic ideals so dear to the 
French. It tries its best to inspire a trust in Germans as fellow men. Finally, 
it favors a closely knit Franco-German collaboration against England. 

This small volume has an unmistakable tone of veracity. Yet, it is to be 
regretted that certain accounts do not ring true to French ears. For instance, 
there are no express stations in a Paris subway line; a long distance telephone 
call from 110 miles away is a rare and unlikely happening. The absence of 
dates is somewhat disconcerting. The period elapsed is supposed to range 
from June to January. But exactly when were Le Matin and Paris-Soir the 
only two daily newspapers? And during what month was the Spanish border 


at Irun-Hendaye still open? 
Boston, Mass. DENISE DAVESNE. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE HUMANITIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Patri- 
cia Beesley. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 201. 
$2.00. 

The first fact to be noted about this book is that the term “humanities” 
is not used in its traditional connection with the litterae humaniores, but in 
a much wider “modern” meaning “to denote a field comparable in breadth 
to the social sciences and the natural sciences.” Literature, the fine arts, 
history, music, philosophy and even religion are included in this broad field. 
The classic languages and literatures of Greece and Rome are rather ex- 
cluded than emphasized. 

The prime authority of the classics has been rejected, but the values central to the 
humanistic tradition are not therefore destined to oblivion, it would seem—rather to 
a reaffirmation and reinterpretation in the current revival of the Humanities in 
American education (p. 71)... . The [present-day] humanist, then, rejects authority. 
But he respects tradition (p. 70). 


The book deals with the twentieth-centry concept of the humanities, as 
well as with its genesis and practical bearing in American education. 

However, Miss Beesley is not concerned to defend the new interpreta- 
tion or its manifestations. Rather she essays in the first place to report ob- 
jectively the appearance, within the past twelve years, of humanities courses, 
programs and divisions in more than a score of American colleges. A chart, 
covering fourteen pages, lists the institutions (private and public universi- 
ties, liberal arts colleges, junior colleges and state teachers colleges) offering 
such courses, their descriptive title, date begun, content, plan, method and 
purpose. This comprises the first part of the study. 

The second section is an historical survey of the meaning and spirit of 
humanism and the humanities. It is regrettable that the author takes the 
sixteenth-century Renaissance as the starting point of the survey. For she 
thus helps to perpetuate the puerile affectation of a certain school of Italian 
humanists and their successors in condemning the culture of the intervening 
centuries between Cicero and Petrarch. “After all,’ asks Henri Bremond, 
“what did these humanists discover? what, on strictest analysis, is there to be 
found among them of which the germ or blossom is not to be found already 
in Migne’s Patrologia?” However, Miss Beesley’s main concern is less with 
the beginnings of humanism than with the “broader interpretation” of hu- 
manism and the humanities in the twentieth century, to which she devotes 
twenty pages (51-71). Many factors are discussed which entered into the 
modern redefinition of the humanities—the movement of “Scientific Hu- 
manism,” the “New Humanism” of Babbitt and More, the comparative 
literature vogue. But it is evident that the paramount factors were two: 
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the demands of mass education and the curricular alignments drawn by 
the natural and social scientists, who have successively dominated college 
education in the United States in this century. Consequently, the so-called 
“revival” of the humanities in American education, when looked at closely, 
will keenly disappoint anyone who believes that humanistic discipline in- 
evitably conditions humanistic insight and all genuine culture. For (to be 
forthright about the business) the new humanities courses can do little more 
than spread a thin layer of culture over a considerable number of people, 
“humanizing” them by a very superficial contact with great moments of 
creative artistic achievement. 

The third and final section of Miss Beesley’s book is clear proof of this 
contention. Under the title of ‘Administrative and Curricular Aspects,” 
she presents a brief discussion, in the chronological order of their appear- 
ance, of each of the forty-seven humanities courses and programs inaugurated 
in American colleges since the pioneer experiment at Reed College in 1921. 
The majority of these courses are of the survey type, covering vast fields in 
short compass, and conducted in lecture (sometimes lecture-discussion) form. 
With all due regard for the noble purposes conceived by their sponsors, such 
courses must perforce be sketchy, shallow and predominantly informational. 
Experienced teachers cannot but know that within the time limit set for the 
courses anything like independent or assigned reading of representative 
works or profitable classroom discussion is a sheer impossibility. One 
wonders then in what way and to what extent the new courses can com- 
municate the “values of the great humanistic tradition.” 

Miss Beesley has done her work—a factual, not an evaluative study— 
competently and interestingly. The book will afford a handy reference to 
college administrators, teachers and others concerned with educational de- 


velopments in the United States. 
Milford, Ohio. ALLAN P. FARRELL. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL WritTincs. By Sister M. Augustine 
Scheele, O.S.F. Saint Joseph Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 273. $2.50. 
Formation of the perfect Christian is the aim not only of Catholic educa- 

tion but of all spiritual formation. Hence, spiritual writings, successful 

through centuries in accomplishing this aim, should contain valuable sugges- 
tions for contemporary educators. To establish this thesis, the author analyzes 
and mines for educational contributions the Confessions of Saint Augustine, 

The Following of Christ, and The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. 
Augustine, Kempis and Ignatius, desirous of ordering life, of disposing the 

human will to act in accordance with the Divine Will, set about a process 

of stimulating a subject to build positive values around God and deterrent 
motives around sin, until God was recognized as the goal of life, sin as the 
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obstacle to the goal. This aim accomplished, they led the subject to discover 
and absorb, through contemplation of the life of Christ, God made man, the 
motives and values which lead away from sin to God, and to pattern life on 
some aspect of the life of Christ suited to nature and circumstances. In this 
life pattern, or life ideal, were contained motives and values sufficient to fix 
the will on God, its proper goal, over a lifetime. 

The author of this study having uncovered the process outlined above, 
analyzes it and brings to light a successful course in self-education which is 
essentially a training of the will in building values. Exercises and techniques 
are discovered which, allowing for individual differences, call into play every 
power of the student and lead him to a warm and dynamic apprehension of 
the truths of religion capable of moving the will and rubbing out any contra- 
diction between knowledge possessed and life as lived. The enduring results 
of this process of spiritual formation are found to be due chiefly, under Grace, 
to the permanent nature of the motives acquired, both in their object and 
content, and to the manner in which all motives are related and integrated 
in a complex motive, the personal life ideal. The values discovered in God, 
the nonvalues in sin, are not discarded; they are carried over, widened and 
deepened in the study of Christ. The personal life ideal, therefore, a pattern 
cut from the life of Christ, possesses the combined strength of all previous 
motive forces, and, covering every aspect of life, as it does, is able to exert a 
permanent influence on the will and produce a character unified around God 
for a lifetime. 

This outline scarcely does justice to the merits of Educational Aspects of 
Spiritual Writings. Among other points valuable to educators are these: a 
comparison of aims, methods and techniques of these spiritual writers with 
modern aims, methods and techniques, demonstrating the superiority of the 
spiritual writers and the fact that they antedate, correct and supplement the 
findings of modern research; a careful analysis of the first week of the 
Exercises which brings out the psychological insight of St. Ignatius in building 
lasting motives; a juxtaposition and comparison of the three stages of spiritual 
development with three aspects of character development; a discussion of the 
teacher’s place in a course of self-education. 

Close reading of the work gives point to the truth of the final paragraph. 


With such a wealth of material in spiritual writings valuable for every phase and 
aspect of education . . . one wonders how it is possible that educators, particularly 
Catholic educators, have not heretofore availed themselves of it. 


This is definitely a book to be recommended to all who are engaged in 


religious and character education. 
Weston College. Leo A. REILLY. 
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Our Sacrifice. By Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. xvii, 413. $5.00. 

In the volume under review, the author attempts to give a “liturgic-ascetical 
interpretation” of the Ordinary of the Mass as found in the Roman Missal. 
The treatment is liturgical in as much as, by means of paraphrase and am- 
plification, the writer endeavors to clarify the meaning of the prayers of the 
Ordinary; it is ascetical in that he believes that he discovers in the structure 
and prayers of the Mass the outline of the soul’s approach to God, through 
the cleansing and enlightening of the soul and union with Jesus in our lives. 

It is the ascetical feature of the work which is made prominent through- 
out. Through lengthy exposition of clauses selected from most of the prayers 
of the Ordinary, the three stages of the spiritual life are thought to be clearly 
visible in the structure of the Mass: the purgative way from the beginning 
to the Kyrie; the illuminative way from the Gloria to the Credo, and the 
unitive way in the remaining parts of the Mass. All this is supplemented by 
practical application to the lives of priest and laity alike. 

It is not apparent whether Father Biskupek is merely sharing with us the 
thoughts which occurred to him as he meditated on the words of the Missal, 
or whether he started out with the assumption that the Ordinary of the 
Mass must surely be an epitome of ascetical theology in the language of 
prayer. In consequence, his interpretation, while in the main acceptable, 
would at times seem forced and unnatural. To cite just one such instance: 
to discern in the structure of the Ordinary from the Offertory to the end 
these four stages of supernatural development: the oblation and sanctifica- 
tion of ourselves in the Offertory to the Sanctus; union with Jesus in prayer 
in the Canon to the Consecration; union with Him in offering sacrifice in 
the remainder of the Canon, and finally union with Christ in the new life 
of the children of God from the Pater Noster to the end, does appear like 
an artificial division, and will not meet with the approval of all readers. 

From the doctrinal point of view, many, too, will be disappointed. Not 
that there is any error. On the contrary, throughout the book, the writer’s 
digressions afford us brilliant flashes of a dogmatic character. But the reader 
would be greatly helped by a chapter on the nature of sacrifice, for instance, 
and in particular, by a lucid exposition of the Mass as a sacrifice. Nor is 
any systematic elucidation of the Ordinary, its history, sequence, content, 
etc., supplied. Such informative treatment would form a most appropriate 
background for the discerning spiritual reflections in which the work abounds, 
and render it a still more valuable contribution to the literature of the sacred 
liturgy. 

Woodstock College, Md. D. J. M. CALLAHAN. 
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A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By John A. Mackay. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 187. $2.00. 

Doctor Mackay, President of the Princeton Theological Seminary, in- 
dicates the non-technical character of his book: ‘These chapters crystallize 
a series of reflections upon religious and theological questions which the 
writer believes to be important” (p. vii). No one will doubt their im- 
portance. The first is the familiar one of our modern cultural mess, out of 
which Dr. Mackay points the way, through “the restoration of authority, 
and by this I mean the authority of ultimates” (p. 10), concretely, God and 
His will for human life. How shall these ultimates be found? The soul 
must be a pilgrim set on the road by a sense of personal guilt and a hunger 
for righteousness, a “concern” for truth (ch. ii). Its quest will surely ter- 
minate in an “encounter” with Jesus, in a redemptive experience (ch. iii). 

After this essay in theological criteriology, the author turns to specific 
problems: the religious meaning of history (ch. iv), the order between truth 
and goodness (ch. v), collectivism in religion and the meaning of Christian 
brotherhood (ch. vi), and finally, the Church and the secular order (ch. vii). 
It is apparent that the author feels these problems personally, and he writes 
on them with a depth of spiritual earnestness, as well as with considerable 
brilliance of style. —The whole book invites to serious reading. 

But it precludes “debate.” See, for instance, this passage: 

We cannot by any conceivable means reach the purely historical Jesus, for the 
simple reason that such a being does not exist in the New Testament. For the 
Gospels are not biographies in the ordinary sense; they are statements of the Church’s 


faith as to who Jesus was. The most primitive documentary sources into which 
criticism can divide the Gospel records are stained by faith in a divine Christ (p. 72). 


All that is behind these words—a type of Protestant religiositv, in the form 
given it by rationalist criticism—somehow stills argument. The fundamental 
divergence in view is too profound. The truth of Pére Congar’s statement 


is again illustrated: 

Ce qui, au terme d’une longue séparation, nous divise aujourdhui le plus gravement, 
ce sont les differences profondes de mentalité; moins les solutions que la maniére 
d’aborder les problémes ... Catholiques, protestants, orthodoxes, anglicans, nous 
sommes devenues des hommes différents. Nous avons le méme Dieu, mais nous 
sommes devant Lui des hommes différents et ne pouvons convenir sur la nature du 
rapport de nous 4 Lui (Chrétiens Désunis, Paris, 1937, p. 47). 

Hence it is a duty simply to respect Dr. Mackay’s “difference,” and seek 
rather the common ground, though it will not be in “theology.” Finally, one 
gentle protest: it does seem a bit summary to say that “the Ecumenical Church 
has arrived,” in consequence of Edinburgh, Stockholm, Lausanne, etc. (p. 
162), as it seems ungracious to qualify as “the una sancta, the one Holy 
Catholic Church” the tenuous abstraction described on p. 163. 

Woodstock College, Md. JoHN CourTNEY Murray. 
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OUTLINES OF RELIGION FOR CATHOLIC YouTH. I, Catholic Belief, and II, 
Catholic Morality. By Rev. E. G. Rosenberger. New York: George 
Grady Press Publishers, 1940. Pp. 324. $3.00. 

This is not just another book on religion; it is a satisfactory answer to a 
long felt need. As the author explains in his Preface, this is a source book 
of material for priests and catechists engaged in the weekly instruction of 
youths attending public high schools. In this sense, it is not a textbook, but 
a book for instructors. It was compiled by the author guided by the sug- 
gestions and constructive criticisms of the experienced directors of the Arch- 
confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Diocese of Hartford. 

The present volume represents two years’ matter for a proposed four years 
course of instruction. Part I deals with Apologetic and Dogmatic subjects. 
Beginning with the knowability of God, it treats in a concise, thorough and 
interesting manner all the vital apologetic and dogmatic topics inclusive of 
the Last Things of the World and of Man. Part II deals with moral topics. 
No point of morality is omitted. The topics on habit forming, purity, Church 
laws and Catholic Action are clear, concise and to the point. The method 
of approach proposed will appeal to those engaged in the instruction of youths. 

The author deserves commendation for accomplishing a difficult task in 
a short time. If, in a source book for instructors, some of the topics might 
have been developed more fully, nevertheless the book is by no means lacking 
in sufficient material for a two years’ course of instruction. Busy pastors 
will also find it excellent in the preparation of catechetical instructions for 
their flocks. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Maurice F. McAuliffe, D.D., Bishop 
of Hartford, is to be congratulated for inspiring such zeal and for encouraging 
and developing such an outstanding Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Every reader of this first volume will look forward with great expectation 
for the appearance of the second on Catholic Practice and the Life of Christ. 

Fordham College. Joun M. A. ButcHer. 


Rapio Repuies. Second Volume. By Rev. L. Rumble and Rev. C. Carty. 
Kensington N.S.W.: Rumble and Carty, Annals Office, 1940. Pp. 358. 
$1.50. 

The present volume is a continuation of the fascinating study of problems 
in religion begun during the time of the Eucharistic Congress in Sydney, 
Australia, when Father Rumble opened his Question Box Radio Session for 
the purpose of explaining Catholic teaching to non-Catholics. Over 1400 
questions are asked and answered in this book, questions asked by non-Catholics 
themselves and not merely Catholic suppositions as to what non-Catholics 
might be expected to think. The questions range through the whole field of 


apologetics. 
Fordham College. Tuomas H. Moore. 
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THEN Jesus Sam. Simple Reflections on the Sunday and Feast Day Gos- 
pels, Second Series. By Paul L. Blakely, S.J. New York: The America 
Press, 1940. Pp. 140. $1.50. 

A contributing editor of America for twenty-six years, Father Blakely 
richly deserves the distinction he has won as an authority on political, moral 
and social questions. But the profane and secular are not suggested in the 
little vignettes—two pages each—that make up this book of devout medita- 
tions. The writer is too sanely pious to be betrayed into anything pietistic. 
His appeal is primarily to the mind and through the mind to the heart, with- 
out however tainting sound sentiment with sentimentality or lapsing from 
true devotion into unbalanced emotionalism. ‘The doctrinal and hortatory 
elements are mingled in right proportions, so that they issue in a compound 
as wholesome as it is agreeable. Of course, the writer could not divest 
himself of his sense of humor, though that quality is kept in austere restraint. 
Father Blakely even here cannot forget a literary favorite—the creator of 
Pickwick—as a glancing allusion to the resourceful Bob Sawyer attests. But 
the tone of these excellent meditations is serious, the lessons are wise and 
are taught in genial fashion, and the attentive reader will learn much of Him 
who is the way, the truth, and the life. 

Washington, D. C. Tuomas A. BECKER. 


By Jacos’s Wet. A Planned Retreat. By Most Reverend James Leen, 
C.S.Sp. Translated by Reverend Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 419. $3.50. 

“A Planned Retreat,” as interpreted by the author in his concluding pages, 
features knowledge of God rather than soul-searching. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge of God endeavored for in this retreat is the mystical life of grace in the 
soul, rather than the usual knowledge sought in the contemplation of the life 
of Christ. It will be noticed that no distinction is made, for retreat purposes, 
between those who are far advanced and those who are not so far advanced 
in virtue. In regard to the soul-searching type of retreat Bishop Leen has 
this to say: “A too sedulous analysis of self rarely discloses God. It is a 
vice in method to aim at discovering the Lord of light in the darkness of 
ourselves, instead of aiming at discovering ourselves in the brightness that 
envelops the Lord of Glory.” 

The pages that the present reviewer relished the most were those on “The 
Life of Union’’: the primary aim of the soul, eager for union with God, will 
be not to dress itself up in a display of virtuous adornments, but to empty 
itself of self and leave God free to accomplish His own purposes in the empty 
soul (pp. 326-332). 

Fordham University. W. T. Taton. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. Joseph Jacobs, A.B. Boston: 

Meador Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. 244. $2.00. 

This book is evidently intended to be a popular presentation of the theo- 
logical treatise De Ecclesia. It discusses the principal divisions of that treat- 
ise: the establishing of a teaching authority, infallibility, the Roman Pontiff, 
the notes of the Church, its indefectibility, its necessity, its relation to the 
State, etc. Beyond the purely mechanical division into parts and chapters, 
however, the book has no discernible order; and the presentation of the 
arguments and explanations within the chapters is incoherent. Inaccuracies 
of statement are numerous. Attention must be called to the error (stated 
explicitly on p. 103 and insinuated on pp. 89 ff. and elsewhere) that every 
doctrinal decision of the Pope is infallibly true. 

There seems to be no good reason why this book should have been pub- 
lished. Educated readers will be constantly irritated by its gaucheries of 
style, and the disorderly and inaccurate presentation of the subject matter will 
effectively frustrate any hope the less well educated reader may have of im- 


proving his knowledge of the Church by reading it. 
Mundelein, Ill. Lzo D. SULLIVAN. 
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